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SECTION V._ : 


OF THE ERRORS AND CONTRADICTIONS OF THOSE, WHOSE PRIN- 
CIPLES DIFFERING FROM MINE, REFER THE UNEQUAL DE- 
GREES OF UNDERSTANDINGS, TO THE UNEQUAL DEGREES Ox” 
PERFECTION IN THE ORGANS OF THE SENSES, 
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M. ROUSSEAU and T aie of opposite opinions 
concerning this question. It is not my design in refu- 
ting some of his ideas, to criticise the Emilius; that 
work is at once worthy of its author-and of ‘the pub- 
lic esteem*. But M. Rousseau being a too close imi- 
tator of Plato, has, perhaps, frequently sacrificed pre- 





* ‘The fury with which the monks and priests have perseeuted 
M. Rousseau, is an unsuspected proof of the excellence of his work. 
Common authors are free from persecution. 
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Contradictions of Rousseau on the inequality of understanding 
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cision to eloquence ; and has fallen into contradictions 
which he would doubtless have avoided, if he had 
been a more scrupulous observer of his own ideas, and 

more attentively compared them with each other. 

I propose, in the examination of the principal asser- 
tions of this author,:to shew, that almost all his errors 
are the necessary consequences of the following prin- 
ciple too lightly admitted : 

That the inequality in understandings is the effect 
of the greater or less degree of perfection of the organs 
of the senses*, and that our virtues, as well as our 
talents, are equally dependent on the diversity of our 


temperaments. 
i \ 








CHAP. I. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF THE AUTHOR OF EMIEI1US 
CONCERNING FHE INEQUALITY OF UNDER- 
STANDINGs. 


Tue mere assemblage of M. Rousseau’s ideas will 
prove their contrariety. 





* Jn this question, regard is had only to that small difference 


in organization, which nature has made among men endowed with 
all their senses. 


1. PROPO* 
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1]. PROPOSITION. 


He says, Letter 3. p. 116. vol. v. of the Eloisa *: 
“To change the characters we must change the 
-© temperaments; to desire in like manner to change 
“ the understandings, and of a fool to make a man of 
“ talents; isto desire to makea fair man brdwn. How 
“‘ can we form the hearts and understandings by one 
“ commou model? Do not our talents, Gur virtues, 
“ and vices, and consequently our characters, depend 
“‘ entirely on our organization.” 


2. PROPOSITION. 


He says, p. 164, 165, 166. vol. v.-of the Eloisa, 
~“ When children are brought up in their original 

“simplicity, whence do they derive those vices of 
“which they have seen no example ; those passions 
_“ they have had no occasion to feel : those prejudices 
“that nothing can have given them? The faults of 
“ which we accuse nature, arenotits work, but ours. 
“ A viciousspeech in the mouth of achild, is a strange 
“plant whose seed is borne by the wind.” 

In the first of those quotations, M. Rousseau thinks 
that it is to our organization we owe our vices and 
passions, and consequently our characters. 





* J take most of my quotations from let. 3. vol. v. of the Eloisa. 
It is an extract from the Emilius made by the author himself. 
In this letter he has assembled almost all the principlts of his great 


work, j 
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‘In the second, on the contrary, he. thinks (and I 
think with him) that we are born without vices, be- 
cause we are born without ideas; but for the same 
reason we are also born without virtue. If vice be a 
stranger to human nature, virtue must bea stranger 
also. Both of them are not, and cannot be any other 
than acquisitions (1). For which reason, a child is 
supposed not capable of sinning till seven years old, 
as before that age it has no precise idea of justice or 
injustice, or any knowledge of its duty towards man- 
kind. 


J 


3 PROPOSITION. 
M. Rousseau says, p. 63. vol. iii. of Emilius, “That 
“ the sentiment of justice isinnate in the heart of man.” 
He repeats, p. 107. of the same vol. “That there is 


“at the bottom of our souls. an innate Pa of 
“ virtue and justice.” 


4. PROPOSITION. 


_ He says, p. 11. vol. iii. of Emilius, “ The interior 
“ voice of yirtue cannot be heard by the poor (2), wha 
* only think how to'subsist.” He adds, p. 161. .vol. 
iv. ibid. “The common people have. few ideas of 
‘what is fair and honest,” and concludes, p. 119. 
yol.il. “that before the age of reason, man does 
““ good and evil without knowing it. om 

We see, that if in the third of these propositions 
M. Rousseau believes the idea of virtue to be innate, 


in 
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in the fourth he believes it to be an acquisition ; and 
he is there right. It isa perfect legislation only that 
gives all mena perfect idea of virtue, and compels them 
to be honest. 
~All men would have been just, if Heaven had en- 
graved on their hearts, while in the cradle, the true 
principles of legislation; but that it has not done. . 

It was the will of Heaven therefore that men should 
owe to reflection the excellence of their laws: that 
the knowledge of those laws should be an acquisition, 
and the produce of genius improved by time and ex- 
perience. In fact, Iwould say to M. Roussean, if 
there were an. innate sentiment of justice and virtue, 
that sentiments, like those of corporeal pleasure and 
pain, would be common to all men, to the pooras well 
as the rich, to the common people as well as the great ; 
a man would at every time of life distinguish good 
from evil (3). 

But M. Rousseau says, p. 109. vol. iii. of Emilius, 
“ Without an innate principle of virtue, should we see 
“the just man and the honest citizen concur, to his 
“ own prejudice, in the public good?” Tanswer, no 
one has ever concurred in the public good to his own 
prejudice. The heroic citizen, who risks his life for a 
crown. of glory, to merit the public esteem, and to free 
his country from servitude, yields ‘to the sentiment 
that appears to him the most agreeable. Why should 
he not find his happiness in the exercise of virtue, in 
the esteem of the public, and the pleasure attached to 
that esteem ? Why should he not expose his life for 

7 BS his 
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his country, when the sailor and the soldier, the one 
in a storm, and the other in’the trenches, expose theirs 
every day for a shilling ? The generous spirited man, 
who seems to concur in the public good to his own 
prejudice, is therefore led to it by the sentiment of a 
noble interest. Why does M. Rousseau deny in this 
place that interest is the sole and universal motive of 
men’s actions, and allow it in a thousand other parts of 
his works? He says, p. 73. vol. iii, of Emilius, “A 
“man may make what pretence he pleases of prefer- 
“ying my interest to his own, and colour the lie with 
«‘ what demonstration he will, yet I am still very sure 
“‘thatit is one.” And, p. 137. vol.i. When my 
“ pupil engages with me, J would always haye him 
“ find a present and sensible interest to fulfil his en- 
“ oagement ; believe and that if he ever fail, the 
“ falsehood may draw on him evils which he will see 

“arise from the order of things.” 

Tn this quotation, if M. Rousseau think himself the 
more secure of the promise of his pupil, as that. pupil 
has more interest to keep it, why say, vol. i. p. 130. of 
Emilius, * He who keeps his " promise merely for his 
“ profit and interest, is scarcely more bound than if he 
“had never promised.” Such a man will certainly 
not be bound by his promise, but by his interest. Now 
this obligation is full as good as another, and M. Rous- 
seau does not doubtof it when he would have interest 
bind his pupil to his promise. Men are, and ever will be 
so much the more -faithful observers of their promise 


as 
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Definition of the understanding. 
\ 





as they have more interest to keep it. Whoever fails 
in this case is more fool than knave. 

I own that it is rare to find such palpable contradic- 
tions in the principles of the same work. The only 
way_of accounting for this moral phenomenon is, to 
allow that M. Rousseau, in his Emilius, has less regard 
to the truth of what he says, than to the manner in 
which he says it. The result of these contradictions 
is, that the ideas of justice and virtue are real acquisi- 
tions. 





CHAP. Il. 


a 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING, AND OF TALENTS, 


W aris in man the understanding ? The assemblage 
of his ideas. To what sort of understanding do we 
give the name of talent? To an understanding concen- 
tred in one subject; that is ¢0 say, to a large assem- 
blage of ideas of the same kind. 
Now, if there be no innate ideas, (as M. Rousseau 
allows in several parts of his work,) understanding and 
talent must be acquisitions in us, and both of them, as 
I have already said, have therefore for generating 
principles : 
, B4 1. Cor- 
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Talents the effect of attention. . 
—————————————— SS 

1. Corporeal sensibility ; without which! we can re- 
ceive no sensations. 

2. Memory ; that is, the faculty of recollecting 
sensations received. er be 

S. Aninterest to induce us to compare our sensa- 
tions with each other (4) ; that is, toobserve with atten- 

tion the resemblances and differences, and agreements 
and disagreements that various objects have with each 
other. ai 

It is this interest that fixes the attention, and that 
in men, organized in the common manner, is the pro- 
ductive principle of their understanding. 

The talents, regarded by some as the effect ofa par- 
ticular disposition to a particular sort of understanding, 
are, in reality, nothing more than the produce of the 

attention applied to ideas of acertain sort. [ com- 

pare the mass of human knowledge to the keys of an 
organ. The several talents are the stups, and the at- 
tention, put in action by interest, is the hand, that 
can indifferently apply itself to one or other of the 
stops. , 

In‘short, if we acquire even the sentiment of self- 
love, and if we cannot love ourselves without having 
previously felt the sensation of corporeal pleasure and 
pain, all then in us is acquisition. 

Our understanding, our talents, our viees and vir- 
tues, our prejudices and characters, necessarily formed 
by the assemblage of our ideas and sentiments, are 
not therefore the effect of our several temperaments. 


Oar 
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Our passions themselves are not dependent on them. 
I shall cite the people of the North as a proof of this 
truth. Their pblegmatic temperament we are told, is 
the particular effect of their climate and nourishment ; 
yet are they as susceptible of pride, envy, ambition, 
avarice, and superstition, as the more sanguine* and 
bilious inhabitants of. the South (5). When we look 
into history, we see nations change their characters 
ona sudden, without any change in the nature of 
their climates, or in their nourishment. 

I will also add, that if all characters, as M. Rousseau 
pretends+, were good and sound of themselves, that good- 
ness being universal and consequently independent of 

‘the diversity of temperaments, would make against 
his opinion. Would to Heaven that goodness were 
the lot of man! It is with regret that on this point I 
again differ from M. Rousseau. What pleasure would 
it be to find all men good! But by persuading them 
that they are’so, I should reiax their ardour to be- 
come so. I should call them good and inake them bad. 

Is a man honest? Does he serve his sovereign, and 
merit his confidence, when he hides from him the 
miseries of his people? No ; but when he informs him. 
of them, and points out the means of relieving them. 





_* This fact clearly proves that the passions above-mentioned 
are not the effects of the diversity of temperaments, but as 1 have 
said, of the love of power. . 

' + Page 109, vol. v. of Eloisa, 
He 
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The natural goodness of man denied. 


He who deceives mankind is not their friend. Who , 


are then the friends to kings? What courtier is always 
true to his prince ? What man is always true to him- 
self ? The bully says that every one is brave, that he 
may be thoughtsohimself: and sometimes the Shaf- 
tesburyan, who is the greatest knave, maintains with 
the utmost vehemence the original goodness of 
man, ey 

With regard to myself, I shall not amuse mankind 
intoa fatal security concerning this matter. I shall 
not repeat to them incessantly that they are good. If 
the legislature, less guarded against vice, shall neglect 
the establishment of laws proper to suppress it, I shall 
not commit treason against humanity; I shall dare 
to speak the truth, and to discuss a question that I 
cannot do without shewing relatively to my subject, 
that on this point M. Rousseau is not more consistent 
with himself than on the former. 








CHAP. IIL. 


OF THE GOODNESS OF MAN IN THE CRADLE, 


I vove you, O my fellow citizens! and my chief 
desire is to be useful to you. I doubtless desire your 
approbation ; 
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eee No individual is born good or bad. 

approbation ; butshall 1 owe your esteem and applavse 
toa lie? A thousand others will deceive you; I shall 
not be their accomplice. Some will say you are good, 
and flatter the desire you have to think yourselves so : 
believe them not. Others will say you are wicked, 
and in like manner will say false. You are neither 
theone nor the other. , 

No individual is born good or toa. Men are the 
one or the other, according as a similar or opposite in- 
terest unites or divides them (6). Philosophers sup- 
pose men to be born in a state of war. A common 
desire to possess the same things arms them from the 
cradle, say they, against each other. 

The state of war, without doubt, closely follows the 
instant of their birth. The peace between them is of 
short duration. They are not however both enemies. 
Goodness or badness is an incident to them ; it is the 
consequence of their good or bad laws. What we 
call in man his goodness or moral sense, is his benevo- 
lence to others; and that benevolence is always pro- 
portionate to the utility they are of to him. I prefer 
my countrymen to strangers, and my friends to my 
countrymen. ‘The prosperity of my friend is reflected 
on me. If he become more rich and powerful, T par- 
ticipate in his riches and power. Benevolence to 
others is therefore the effect of love for ourselves. 
Now if self-love, as I have proved in the fourth sec- 
tion, be the necessary effect of the faculty of sensation 

our 
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The existence of a moral sense denied. 








our love for others, whatever the Shaftesburyans may 
say, is in like manner the effect‘of the same faculty. 
What in fact is that original goodness or moral sense, 
so much boasted of by the English*? What clear idea 
can we form of such a sense}, and on what fact do we 


a # bs 


* It is on a constant and general observation this proverb is 
founded: the misfortune of others is but a dream. Experience 
therefore does not prove that men are so good. 


+ If they admit a moral sense, why not an algebraic or chymi- 
cal sense? Why should we create a sixth sense in man? Is it to 
give him clearer ideas of morality? But what is morality? The 
science of the means invented by men to live together in the most 
happy manner possible. This science, if those in power do not 
oppose its progress, will advance in proportion as the people ac- 
quire more knowledge. Men would have morality to be the work 
of God; but it makes every where a part of the legislation of the 
people: now legislation is the work of man. If God be esteemed 
the author of morality, it is because he is the author of human 
reason, and morality the offspring of that reason. To indentify 
God and morality is idolatry; it is to deify the work of men. They 
have made compacts; morality is nothing more than the collection 
of these compacts. The true object of this science is the happi- 
ness of the majority. Salus populi suprema lex esto. -1f the mo- 
rality of mankind produces so often a contrary effect, it is because 
the powerful direct all its precepts to their particular advantage ; 
it is because they constantly repeat, Salus gubernantium suprema 
lex esto. Jt isin short, because the morality of most nations is 
now nothing more than a collection of the means employed, and 
the precepts dictated by the powerful to secure their pint 
and to be unjust with impunity. 

But can such precepts be respected ? Yes, when they are con- 
secrated by edicts, by absurd laws, and above all, by the dread of 

power 
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The existence of moral sense denied. 
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found its existence? On the goodness of men? But 
there are also, persons who are envious and liars, omnis 
homo mendax. Will they say in consequence, that those 
men have in them an immoral sense of envy, and a 
lying sense. Nothing is more absurd than this theo- 
logical philosophy of Shaftsbury; and yet the greatest 
part of the English are as fond of it as the French 
were formerly of their music. It is not the same 
with other nations. No stranger can understand the 
one or bear the other. It isa web on the eye of the 
English. It must be taken away before they can see 
clearly. 

According to their ctl ue the man indifferent 
and seated at his ease, desires the happiness of others : 





power. ‘It is then they acquire a legal authority while that power 
continues. 

There is then nothing more difficult than to ‘recal morality to 
its true object. For which reason we find a wise legislation, and 
a pure morality in those countries only where, as in England, the 
people have a part in the administration, where the nation is the 
sovereign ; and where’the laws, constantly established in favour 
of the people in power, are necessarily conformable to the inte- 
rest of the majority. 

According to this summary idea of the science of morality, it 
is evident, that like others, it is. the produce of experience and 
meditation, . and not of @ moral sense; that it may, like other 
sciences, be daily improved ; and that nothing authorizes man to 
suppose he has a sixth § etic, of which it is impossible to form any 


clear idea, ° 


but | 
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f Falsehood of the doctrine of original goodness. bi 
but as being indifferent, he does not, and cannot de- 


sire any thing. The states of desire and indifference ~ 


are contradictory. Perhaps the state of perfect in- 
«difference is even impossible. Experience teaches us 
that man is born neither good nor bad : that his hap- 
piness is not necessarily connected with the misery of 
others: that on the contrary, from a good education, 
the idea of my own happiness will be always more or 
less closely connected in my memory with that of my 
fellow-citizens; and that the desire of the one will pro- 
duce in me the desire of the other: whence it follows, 
that the love of his neighbour is in every individual 
the effect of the love of himself. ‘The most clamorous 
declaimers for original goodness* have not moreover 


been always the greatest benefactors to humanity. ~~ 


When the welfare of England was at stake, the idle 
Shaftesbury, that ardent apostle of the beauty of mo- 
rality, would not, we are told, even go to the parlia- 
ment-house to save it. It was not the sense of the 
beauty of morality, but the love of glory ard of their 
country that formed Horatius Coeles, Brutus, and 
Scevola}. The English philosophers will in vain tell 





* The inventors of the beauty of morality are ignorant of the 
contempt in which their romance must be held by those, who in 
quality of magistrates, have opportunities of knowing mankind. 

+ ‘The so much boasted system. of the moral sense, is nothing 
at bottom but the system of innate ideas destroyed by Locke, 
and published again under a different form and title. 

me 
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Vagueness of certain metaphisical terms. 

me that beauty of morality is a sense that is deye- 
Joped with the human foetus, and in a certain time*. 
renders man compassionate to the misfortune of his 
‘brethren. I can form an idea of my five senses, and. 
of the organs by which they are produced; but I con- 
fess I have no moré idea of a moral sense, than of a 
moral castle and elephant. 

How long will men continue to use words that are 
void of meaning, and that not conveying any clear and 
determinate idea (7), ought to be for ever banished to 
the schools of theology+. Do they mean. by this 
moral sense the sentiment of compassion felt at the 
sight of an unhappy object? But to compassionate 
another man’s miseries, we must first know what he 
suffers, and for that purpose must have felt pain. A 





* The moral sense, like puberty, say the Shaftesburyans, does 
not display itselfin us till toward a certain age. - This sense accord- 
ing to them, is a sort of moral excrescence. Now I ask, what is 
a sense or excrescence that is not corporeal? We must reckon a 
~ good deal on the faith of the reader to offer him so absurd a sup- 
~ position; and which besides explains nothing that we cannot ex- 
plain without it. : 

(The advocates for the moral sense will say, with plausibility at 
least,. that these arguments of M. Helvetius are like those of a 
blind man who denies the beauty of colours, because he can form 
no idea about it; and that allouranthor’s specious reasonings are 
nothing to the strong convictions of theirown minds. TT.) 

+ The moral sense appears to me to be one of those metaphysical 
ormoral beings that we ought never to cite in a book of philosophy. 
It has been sometimes introduced in the Italian comedy, where it 
has enfeebled the action : it is scarcely tolerable in the prologues. 

i compassion 
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compassion on report supposes also a knowledge of 
misery. Which are the evils moreover that in general 
we are most sensible of ? Those which we suffer with 
the most impatience, and the remembrance of which 
is consequently the most habitually present to us, 
Compassion therefore is not an innate sentiment. 

- Whatdo I feel at the presence of an unhappy per- 
son? A strong emotion. What produces it? The re- 
membrance of pains to which men are subject, and to 
which I myself am exposed (8): such an idea troubles 
me, makes me uneasy, and as long as the unfortunate 
person is present I amafflicted. When I have assisted 
him, and see him no more, a calm takes place insen- 
sibly in my mind; for in proportion as he is distant 
from me, the remembrance of the miseries that his pre- 
sence recalled, insensibly vanishes: when therefore I 
was affiicted at his presence, it was for myself I 
was afflicted. Which in fact are the evils I commise- 
rate most. They are, asI have already said, not only 
those I have felt, but those I may still feel : those evils 
being most present to my memory, strike me most 


forcibly. , My affliction for the miseries of an un-. 


happy person, is always in proportion to the fear I have 
of being afflicted with the same miseries. I would, if 
it were possible, destroy in him the very root of his 
misfortune, and thereby free myself at the same time 
from the fear of suffering in the same manner*, The 


_ 





* Yet should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just in the parts where I complain; 


love 
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love of others is therefore never any thing else in man 
than an effect of the love of himself (9), and conse= 
quently of his corporeal sensibility. In vain does M. 
Rousseau repeat incessantly that all men are good, and 
all the first movements of nature right. The necessity 
of laws proves the contrary. What does this necessity 
imply ? That the different interests of men render 
them good or bad ; and that the only method to form 
virtuous citizens, is to unite the interest of the indivi- 
dual with that of the public. | 
At the same time, what man is less convinced than 
_ M. Rousseau of the original goodness of characters. 
He says, vol. i. p. 179. of Emilius, “Every man who 
“has not known pain, is ignorant ofthe tenderness 
“ of humanity, or the sweetness of commiseration: 
“his heart is not affected by any thing ; he is not 
* sociable, but a monster among his fellow-creatures.” 
He adds, p. 200. vol. ii. “ Nothing, in my opinion, 
“is more true and beautiful than this maxim ; we 
“lament in others those evils only from which we are not 
“exempt : it is for this reason,’(he adds,) that the 
“prince is without pity for his subject, the rich ob- 
Penne ny SE er es OP a |e 
~ How many a message would he send ? 

What hearty prayers, that I should mend ; 

Enquire what regimen I kept ; 

What gave me ease, and how I slept ; 

And more lament when I was dead, 

Than all the snivelers round my bed. Swirt. T. 
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Humanity and compassion are not innate sentiments. . 






« durate toward the poor, and the nobleman. toward 
“ the plebeian.” 
- After these maxims, how maintain the original good - 
ness of man, and pretend that aé/ characters are good ¢ 

A proof that humanity is nothing more in man than 
the effect of the misfortunes he has known either by 
himself (10) or by others is, that of all the ways to 
render him humane and compassionate, the most effi- 
cacious is to habituate him from his most tender age to 
put himself in the place of the miserable. Some have 
in consequence treated compassion as*a weakness : 
let them call it so if they please ; this weakness will 
always bein my eyes the first of virtues (11), because 
it always contributes the most to the happiness of 
humanity. i aged 

I have proved that compassion is not either a moral 
sense, or an innate sentiment, but the pure effect of 


* self-love. What follows? That it is this same love, | 


differently modified, according to the different educa- 
tion we receive, and the circumstances, and situations 
in which chance has placed us, which renders us hu- 
mane or obdurate: that man is not born compassion- 
ate, but that all may and will become so when the laws, 
ithe form of government, and their education lead them 
to It. 
, OF you, to whom heaven has intrusted the legisla- 
tive power, let your administration be gentle, your 
laws sagacious, and you will have subjects humane, 
valiant, and virtuous! But if you alter either those 

laws, 
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laws, or that wise administration, those virtuous citizens 
will expire without posterity, and you will be surround- 
ed by wicked men only ; forthe laws. will make them: 
such. Man, by nature indifferent to evil, will not 
give himself up to it without a motive : the happy man 

is humane ; he is the couching lion. 

-- Unhappy is the prince who confides in the original 
goodness of characters (12); M. Rousseau supposes its 
existence; experience denies it: whoever consults 
that, will learn that the child kills flies (13), beats his 
dog, and strangles his sparrow 5 that the child, born 
without humanity, has all the vices of the man. 

The man in power is often unjust; the sturdy child 
is the same: when he is not restrained by the presence 
of his master, he appropriates by force, like the man in 
power, the sweetmeat or play-thing of his companion. 
He does that fora coral or a doll which he would do 
at amature age for atitle or a scepter. The unifor- 
mity in the manner of acting at those two ages made 
M. de la Mothe say, It is. because the child is already 

aman, that the man is still a child. F 


.C’est que deja Venfant est homme, 
Et que homme est encore enfant. 


The original goodness of characters cannot be main- 
tained by any argument. I will even add, that in man, 
goodness and humanity cannot be the work of nature, 
but of education only. 

i Sa 
c 2 CHAP. 
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The man of nature cannot but be cruel. 








CHAP. IV. 
Re he 
THE MAN OF NATURE CANNOT BUT BE CRUEL. 


‘W uar does the prospect of nature present to us? A 
multitude of beings destined to devour each other. 
Man in particular, say the anatomists, has the tooth of 
a carnivorous animal; he ought therefore to be vora- 
cious, and consequently cruel and. bloody. Flesh, 
moreover, is his most wholesome nourishment, and the 
most. conformable to his organization : his preserva- 


tion, like that of almost all the species of animals, is — 


connected with the destructiou of others. 
Men dispersed among the vast forests are at first 
hunters. When they become more numerous, and 


are forced to find their nourishment within a smaller — 


space, necessity makes them shepherds ; when still 
more multiplied, they become at last husbandmen. 
Now in all these several situations, man is born a de- 
stroyer of animals, either by eating their flesh, or by 
defending against them the fruits, grain, or pulse, ne- 
cessary to his subsistence. 

The man of nature is his own butcher, and his own 
cook.; his hands are always imbrued in blood; habitu- 
ated to murder, he must be deaf to the cry of pity. 
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If the stag at bay affects me ; if his tears excite mine, 
this object so affecting by its novelty, is agreeable to 
the savage whom habit has rendered obdurate. 

The most pleasing melody to an inquisitor are the 
“groans of torture: he laughs by the side of the fire 
in which the heretic is burning. This inquisitor, an 
authorized assassin of the law, preserves, even in the 
bosom of cities, the ferocity of the man of nature; 
he is a man of blood. Thenearer we return to that 
state, the more we accustom ourselves to murder, the 
less it costs. Why is the lowest of the butchering 
tribe, in default of an executioner, obliged to perform 
his functions? Because his profession renders him 
yoid of compassion. He whom a good education has 
not accustomed to see, in the misfortunes of others, 
to what he is himself exposed, will be always obdurate, 
and often sanguinary. The common people are so ; 
they have not the understanding to be humane. It is 
curiosity, they say, that carries them to Tyburn or the 
Greve: yes, the first time ; if they go again, it is cruel- 
ty*. They are moved and weep at executions ; and 
so does the man of education at a tragedy, but yet 
the representation is agreeable to him. 

He that maintains the original goodness of men, 
designs to deceive them, Must there be in morals, as 

* Thisis certainly the case with great numbers ; but are there 
not many carried thither by a desire to sympathize with the un- 


happy victims in their last moments ? 5 Ge 
e's well 
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well as in religion, so many hypocrites, and so few that 
are sincere? Can the regard with whicha reciprocal 
fear inspires two persons, nearly equal in force, be 
taken for a natural goodness in human nature, when 
even the polished man, not restrained by that fear, 
becomes cruel and sanguinary ? 

Reflect on the scene of a field of battle immediately 
after a victory, while the plain is yet strewed with the 
dead and the dying: when avarice and rapine cast 
their greedy looks on the bloody habiliments of the 
victims, yet panting for the public welfare: when void 
of pity, they approach the unhappy men, and by strip- 
ping them redouble their pangs. The tears, the 
frightful looks of agony, and the piercing cries of tor- 
ture affect them not: they are blind to the tears, and 
deaf to the groans of the expiring wretches. | 

Such is man in the field of victory: is he more 
humane on an Eastern throne (14), where he com- 
mands the law ? What use does he there make of his 
power? Is he busied in promoting the felicity of his 
people, in relieving their wants, and easing the weight 
of their chains? The East, far from being free from 
the insupportable yoke of tyranny, feelsits weight each 
day increase. It is by the fear he inspires, by the bar- 
barity he exercises on bis trembling slaves, that the 
tyrant measures his grandeur and his glory ; ; each day 
is marked by the invention of some still more cruel 
punishment: he who laments in his presence the lot of 
the people, is his enemy aud he who in this case 

gives 
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gives advice to his master, says the poet Saadi, washes hes 
hands in his own blood. 

Unconcerned for the misfortunes of the Romans, 
Arcadius, solely employed in feeding a chicken, was for- 
ced by the barbarians to abandon Rome ; he retired 
to Ravenna, and was pursued by the enemy ; one ar- 
my alone remained, which opposed the invaders ; it 
was attacked and beaten; he was told of the defeat. 
Rome, they said, a prey to the avarice and cruelty of 
the conquerors, is pillaged ; the citizens have fled na- 
ked; they had not time to carry any thing with them. 
Arcadius interrupted the narration hastily ; Have they, 
says he, saved my chicken ? 

Such is man crowned with the diadem of despotism, 
or the laurels of victory (15). Freed from the fear ‘of 
the laws or resentment, his injustice knows no other 
bounds than his will. What then is become of that 
original goodness which M. Rousseau sometimes as- 
cribes, andsometimes denies to man? ” 

' Let me not be accused of denying the existence of 
good men : 1 know there are such, who tenderly sym- 
pathize in the miseries of their fellow-creatures: but 
the humanity of these is the effect of their education, 
not their nature. 

Had these men been born among the Iroquois, 
they would have adopted their barbarous customs. If 
M. Rousseau be again on this point at contradiction 
with himself, it is because his principles are at con- 
tradiction with his own experience ; and because he 

writes 
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writes sometimes after the one, and sometimes after the 
other. Will he then for ever forget that man, born 
without ideas or character, and indifferent to good 
and evil, has no gift from nature but corporeal sensibi- 
lity ; that in his cradle he is nothing ; that his virtues ) 
and yices, his factitious passions, his talents, his 
prejudices, and even his self-love, are all acquired. 





CHAP. V. 


M. ROUSSEAU BELIEVES BY TURNS EDUCATION 
TO BE USEFUL AND PERNICIOUS. 


I. PROPOSITION. 


M. Rousszau says, p. 109. vol. v. of Eloisa, “ Edu- 
“cation confines the natural parts, effaces the grand 
“* qualities of the soul, to substitute such as are trifling 
‘and apparent, but have no reality.” If this fact be 
admitted, nothing is more dangerous than education. 
Yet I would say to M. Rousseau, if such be the force 


of instruction over us, that it substitutes trifling quali- 


ties for the great ones which we receive from nature, 
and thus changes our characters for the worse: why 
cannot this same instruction substitute grand qualities 
for the trifling which we may receive from nature, and 


thus 
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thus change our characters for the better ? The hero- 
ism of rising republics proves the possibility of such 
a metamorphosis. 


Il, PROPOSITION. 


M. Rousseau. p. 121. vol. v. of Eloisa, makes Vol- 
mar say, “ To render my children docile, my wife has 
“‘ substituted in the place of the yoke of discipline 
“one more inflexible, that of necessity” But if we 
can make use of necessity in education, and if its power 
be irresistible, we may then correct the faults of chil- 
dren, by changing their characters, and by changing 
them for the better. 

In one of those two propositions, M. Rousseau is 
not only at contradiction with himself, but also with 
experience. 

What men in fact have given the greatest examples 
of virtue? Is it those savages of the North or the South, 
the Laplanders and Papoux, without education ; those 
men of nature, if I may so express myself whose lan- 
guage does not consist of more than five or six sounds 
or cries? No, doubtless ; virtue consists in sacrificing 
what we call our own interest to that of the public. 
But such a sacrifice supposes men to be already assem- 

‘bled in societies, and the laws of those societies im- 
proved to a certain degree. Where do we find heroes ? 
Among nations more or less polished; such as the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the Greeks, the Romans, Eng- 
lish, Germans, French, &c. 

: + Who 
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Who is, in all society, the man most detestable ? 
The man of nature ; who having made no convention 
with his fellows, obeys nothing but his caprice, and 
the present sentiment with which he is possessed, 


Il]. PROPOSITION. 


After having repeated, that education effaces the great 
qualities of the soul, could we imagine that M. Rousseau, 
p- 192. vol. iv. of Emilius, should divide men into two 
classes : one of such as think, and the other such as do not 


think? A difference, according to him, entirely de-- 


pendent on the difference of education. What a strik= 
ing contradiction! Is he more consistent with himself, 
when after having regarded the understanding as the 
mere effect of organization, and having in consequence 
declared against all sort of instruction, he regards that 
of Sparta, which began at the breast, as of the utmost 
importance, But it will be said, in opposing all in- 
struction, - Rousseau’s object was merely to protect 
youth against the danger of a bad education. On this 
point all the world will agree with him, that it is better 
for a child to have no education than one that is bad. It 
is not therefore on such a trivial truth that M. Rous- 
seau Can insist: it is a’ proof of the want of precision 
in his ideas on this subject, that in several other parts 
of his works, he allows that some instruction be given 
to children ; provided, says he, that it be not prema- 
tare. Now on this point he again contradicts himself, 


f 


IV. PRO- 
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ly. PROPOSITION. 


He says, p. 153. vol. v. of Eloisa, “ The progress of 
nature is the best; it should not especially be ress 
* trained by a premature education,” Now if there be 
a premature education, it is undeniably that of the 
nurse; she should therefore give no instruction to her 
child. Let us see if this be the constant opinion of 
M. Rousseau. 


V. PROPOSITION, 

He says, vol. v. p. 135, 136. ibid, ‘ Nurses ought, 
‘¢ from the most tender age, to suppress in children 
“the fault of being clamorous ; ; the same cause that 
‘de makes a child squall at three years, makes him re- 
“ fractory at twelve, a brawler at twenty, imperious at 
“ thirty, and insupportable all his life.” M. Rousseau 
therefore here allows that nurses should suppress in 
children the fault of squalling ; children in the cradle 
are therefore already susceptible of instruction ; now 
if they be, why not begin their education with the 
most early age? wW hy hazard the success of it by mak- 
ing them have at once to encounter the faults of childe 
hood, and the habit of those faults? Why not hasten 
to stifle, while the passions are yet weak, the seeds of. 
the greatest vices? M. Rousseau has no doubt in this 
matter of the force of education. 


VI. PROPOSITION. 


He says,vol. v. p. 158. ibid. “A mother who is a 
eae 1 litt’e 
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“little vigilant, has in her own hands the passions of 
“her children.” She is therefore in possession of their 
characters: for what in fact is a character ? The pro- 
duce of alively andconstant affection, and consequently 
of a strong passion. Now if a mother has an absolute 
command over the passions of her children, she has 
it over their characters also. He who can dispose of 
the cause, is master of the effect. . 

But why does Julia, always at contradiction with 
herself, repeat incessantly that she makes little account 
of the instruction of her children, and abandons the 
eare of it to nature, when in fact, there is no education, 
if may use the expression, more education than hers : 
and in short, in this kind of way she leaves nothing for 
nature to do? 

{tis with pleasure that I seize this opportunity 
of praising M. Rousseau; his views are sometimes- 
extremely refined. The means employed by Julia 
in the instruction of her children are frequently the 
» best possible. All mankind, for example, are apes 
and mimics: vice is acquired by contagion. Julia 
knew this, and wished in consequeneé that “every one, 
even to her domestics, should concur,’ by, their 
example and:their conversation, to inspire her chil- 
dren with those virtues, which she would have them 
posscss. But is such a plan of instruction practicable 
in domestic education? I doubt it: and if by the con- 
fession of Julia, one brutal or flattering valet be suffi- 
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cient to destroy a whole education*, where find such 


domestics as that plan of instruction requires ? To 


» 
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%* After this confession of Julia, will it be believed that M. 
Rousseau reproaches me with having allowed too much to educa- 
tion? But no contradiction can stop the author of Emilius. 

« Two men, says he, of the same rank receive nearly the 
«< same instructions, and yet what a difference do we see in their 
“ understandings ? To explain the difference, let us suppose, he 
* adds, p. 114. vol. v. of Eloisa, that certain objects have acted on 
« the one and not on the other ; that some trifling circumstances 
« have struck them differently without their perceiving it: all rea- 
. “sonings are but subtilties.” But I reply to M. Rousseau, to 
assert that the brutal or flattering character of a domestic is  sufli- 
cient to spoil an education ; that an indiscreet burst of laughtér 
(p. 216. vol. i. of Emilius) can retard an education six months, is 
to allow that those same trifling circumstances you so much affect 
to despise, are sometimes of the greatest importance, and conse- 
quently that the education of two men cannot be precisely the 
same. Now whence comes it, that after having so authentically 
recognised the influence of the most trifling causes ¢ education, 
M. Rousseau should compare (p. 113, 114,-vol. v. of Eloisa) the 
reasonings on this subject to those of astrologers ? ‘* To explain, 
« says he, how men who appear to have been born under the same 
« aspect of the heavens, experience such different fortunes, the 
“astrologers deny that those men were born at the same instant.’”” 
‘But I reply to M. Rousseau, that itis not in this negation the mis- 
take of astrologers consists. 

To say that the stars, in an instant, how small soever it may be, 
pass over a space greater Or less, according to the greater or less 
yelocity with which they move, is a mathematical truth. 

To asert, that for want of a clock sufficiently accurate, or an 


om conclude, 
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conclude, is what appears impossible in a domestic, 
equally impossible in a public education? I shall now 
examine that matter. % 





CHAP. VI. 


OF THE HAPPY USE THAT MIGHT BE MADE IN 


PUBLIC EDUCATION OF SOME IDEAS OF M. ROUS=- 


SEAU. 


In private education there is no’ choice of masters ; 
such as excel are rare; they must be dear; and there 
are few private persons rich enough to pay them as 
they deserve. It is not so with a public education; 
if legislators annex a large revenue to houses of in- 
struction, pay the instructors liberally, give them a cer- 
tain implies; and render their employ honourable*, 

es ie ea tn. Sees 
observation sufficiently exact, two men who are supposed to be 
born at the same instant, did not see the light at the moment the 
stars were precisely in the same position, with regard to them 
both, is oftena doubt sufficiently well founded, 


But to believe without any proof, that the stars influence the. 


fate and characters of men, is a folly, and it is that of astrologers. 


* What is necessary, says M. Rousseau, to make a child 
jearn ? That he have an interest in learning, What is necessary to 
induce a master to improve his method of teaching ! That he 


they 
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they will render it in general desirable. Government 

will then have the choice of so large a number of in- 
telligent men, that they will always find enough for 
the places they are to fill. It is the want of re- 
wards that occasions the want of talents of every 
kind. 

But in the plan of education proposed by M. Rous- 
‘seau, what ought to be the first care of the masters ? 
~The education of the domestics destined to attend the 

children. These domestics once instructed, the mast- 
ers, according to their own experience, and that of 
their predecessors, may apply themselves in improving 
the methods of instruction. 

These masters, charged with inspiring their pupils 
with the tastes, the ideas, and passions most confor- 
mable to the public interest, will be obliged, when in 
presence of their pupils, to preserve an attention to 
their actions, which it is impossible to support for a 
long timetogether : if they can bear — 
for four or five hours in a day, it is the utmos . There- 
fore it is only in colleges, where the masters succes- 
sively relieve each other, that use can be made of cer- 


have, in like manner, an interest to improve it. But to accom- 
plish so troublesome an undertaking, he should have the prospect 
of a considerable recompence. Few fathers, however, are rich 
enough to realize such a prospect, and reward. his services gene- 
rously: the prince alone, by honouring the office of an instructor, 
and attaching handsome appointments to it,can at once inspire 
men of merit with the desire to deserve and to obtain it. : 

tain 
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Of the age at which education should commence, 
tain views and certain ideas to be found in the Emilius 
and Eloisa. ‘What is possible in ahouse of public in- 
struction, is impossible in the house of a parent. 

At whatage does the education of children begin ? 
If you believe M. Rousseau, p. 116. vol. v. of Eloisa, 
they are allten or twelve years without judgment. ‘Till that: 
age therefore all education is useless. Experience, it is 
true, contradicts M. Rousseau in thismatter ; it teaches 
us that a child discerns, at least confusedly, at the very 
moment it receives perception ; that it judges before 
twelve years of the distances, magnitudes, hardness and 
softness of bodies; of what pleases or disgusts it; of 
what is agreeable or disagreeable to its taste ; and 
lastly, that before twelve years it has learned a great 
part of its native language, and already knows how to 
express its ideas. hence I conclude, that the 
intention of nature is not, as the author of Emilius 
says, that the body should be fortified before the mind 
is exercised, but that the mind should be exercised in 
proportion as the body is fortified. . M. Rousseau does 
not appear well assured of the truth of his reasonings 
on this point; for he allows, p. 259. vol. i. of Emilius. 
“ that he frequently contradicts himself; but, says he, 
“ this contradiction is only in the words.” I haye al- 
ready shown it in the things; and the author affords 
mea new proof in the same part of his work, “If I 
“regard, says he, children as incapable of reasoning*, 


* A 
* The pretended'incapacity of young people for reasoning, says 
9 © es 
it 
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~“jtis because they are made to reason on what they 
“do not comprehend.” But it is in this matter the 


same with the adult as the child: they both reason 


‘badly on what they do not comprehend. We may 
even assert, that if the child be equally capable of 


learning languages as the grown man, he is equally 
susceptible of attention, and can equally well perceive 


‘the resemblances and differences, the agreements and 


disagreements between different objects, and, conse- 
quently reason equally justly. 

» What moreover are the proofs on which M. Rous- 
seau founds his assertion, when he says, p. 203. vol. i. 
of Emilius, “ that if we could bring up a healthful and 
robust pupil to ten or twelve years, without his being 
« able to distinguish his right hand from his left, and 


“ without knowing what a book was, the eye of his 


+ = gga oe would open at once to the lessons of 


“‘ reason.’ ‘ 
I cannot conceive, I confess, why a child 






‘the better, because the eyes of his unders anding have 
not been opened till he is tea or twelve years ila: All 
-that I know is, that the attention of a child delivered 


up to dissipation till that age, is very difficult to fix ; 

and that the man of science himself, diverted from 
his studies for too long a time, does not return to them 
without difficulty. It is with the mind as with. the 





on this subject St. eS * r a condescension for the master 
than the scholar. Those masters who know not how to make 


them reason, have an interest in saying they are incapable of it, 
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body: the one is not rendered attentive, nor the other 
supple, without continual exercise. It is habit_alone 
that makes attention easy. 

But we have’seen men at a mature age triumph over 
obstacles that a long inapplication has thrown in the 
way of the acquisition of talents. 

A strong desire of glory can, without doubt, pro- 
duce wonders. But what a concurrence, what a rare 
union of circumstances are necessary to produce such 
a desire. Should we reckon on this concurrence, and 
expectall from a miracle ? The most certain method 
is to habituate children early to the fatigue of atten- 
tion. This habit is the most real advantage we now 
draw from the best studies. - But what is to be done 
to make children attentive? Make it theirinterest. It 
is for this reason that recourse is sometimes had to 
chastisement (16.) Fear engenders attention, and if 
moreover the methods of instruction be improved, 
this attention is accompanied with little trouble. 

But are these methods easy to be improved ? 

In an abstract science ; for example, such as mora- 
lity, let the pupil rise from particular ideas, to those 
that are general; and let clear and determinate ideas 
be fixed to the words that compose the language of 
that science; the study of it will then become easy. 
For what reason do we not, like exact observers of the 
human mind, dispose our studies in such a manner 
that .experience may be the only, or at least the prin- 
cipal master ; and that in every science the pupil may 

constantly 
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constantly rise from simple conceptions to the most 
complex ideas ? This method once adopted, the pro- 
grass of the learner would be more rapid, his know- 
ledge more certain, and the study being less painful, 
would become less disgusting to him, and instruction 
would consequently havé more influence over him. 
To repeat incessantly that childhood and youth are 
without judgment, is the language of the old men ina 
comedy. Youth reflects less.than age, because it feels 
more, and because all objects, being new, then make a 
stronger impression ; butif the force of the sensations 
divert the reflection of young people, vivacity engraves 
the more strongly on their memory those: objects that 
some interest or other will one day make them com- 
pare together. 








CHAP. vil ae 
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OF THE PRETENDED SUPERIORITY OF MATURE 
AGE OVER YOUTH. 


"Tue man knows more than the youth; he has more 
facts in his memory ; but has he more aptitude to 
tention, more capacity for rea- 
commencement of youth, at 


learn, more force of a 
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forth, if I may so say, and flourish with the greatest 
vigour, It is with the spring of life as with the 

_spring of the year. The sap then mounts vigorously 
in the trees, spreads itself through their branches, 
is diffused among the twigs, shades them with 
leaves, adorns them with blossoms, and sets their 
fruits. It isin the youth of man, in like manner, that 
those sublime thoughts are set, which are one day 
to render him renowned. 

In-the summer of life his ideas ripen = in this season 
man compares them together, and by uniting them 
forms one great whole. He passes meanwhile from 
youth to mature age, and the public, which then reaps 
the fruit of his labours, regards the gifts of his spring 
as the pledge of his autumn*. When a man-isyoung, 
it is then that he is on the whole most perfect (17), 
that he has most discernment and spirit, and diffuses 
most of it on all that surrounds him. 

If we regard those empires where the soul of the 

_ prince becomes that of the nation, and communicates 
to it life and motion ; where like the fountain of Alci- 

nous; whose waters sprang forth from the center of the 
palace, and distributed themselves by an hundred 
channels through the capital; we see that the spirit of 


’ 





* In early youth it is to the desire of glory, sometimes to the 


fove of women, that we owe our my ively taste for study ; and 
inamore advanced age, it is on! he force of habit that we 
owe the continuance of that ot = 
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the prince is, in like manner, by the channels of his 


ministers, transmitted to his subjects. What follows ? 





That in those empires where all proceeds from the mo- 
narch, the period of his youth is commonly that when 
his nation is most flourishing. If fortune, like a co- 
quette, seems to fly from grey hairs, it is because the 
activity of the passions seems then to abandon the 
prince (18), and activity is the mother of success. 

In proportion as old age approaches, man, less at- 
tached to the earth, is less fitto govern. He feels the 
powers of life each day deserting him. The principle 
of his activity. exhales. The soul of the sovereign 
grows torpid, and his torpidity communicates itself to 
his subjects, they lose their firmness and energy : it 
was in vain that the French expected in the old age of 
Louis XIV. the laurels that crowned his youth. 

To know the power of education over children, 
look into the fifth volume of Eloisa, and refer 0 Julia,’ 
or M. Rousseau himself. He there says*, “that the 
“ children of Julia, of which the eldest + Was Six years 
“ old, could then read tolerably well: that they were 
* already docile {; that they were accustomed to de- 
“ nial ||; that Julia had subdued in. them the cause of 
“ clamour§; that she had banished from their souls 
¢* falsehood, vanity, anger, and envy 4°” 

Let Julia, or M. Rousseau regard, if they please, 
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these instructions as merely preparatory, the name is 
nothing to the thing. It is however certain, that at 
six years there are few whose education is more ad- 
vanced. - What astill more astonishing progress does 
he ascribe to his pupil, p. 132, vol. ii. of Emilius. 
«« By means of my education, says he, what great ideas 
“do I find ranged in the head of Emilius? What a 
“clear judgment ! What just reasoning! Superior: 
<‘ man, if he cannot elevate others to his capacity, he 
“Jets himself down to theirs. The true principles of 
“what is just, the true models of what is beautiful, all 
“the relations of moral beings, all the ideas of order 
‘¢ are engraved on his mind.” 

If such be the Emilius of M. Bonstea: nobody 
will contest with him the rank of a superior man. 
This pupil, however, p. 502. vol. ii. “ had received 
“from nature, but moderate dispositions to under- 
“standing.” 

That superiority therefore, as M. Rousseau main- 
tains, is notin us the effect of the greater or less per- 
fection of our organs, but of our education. 

The contradictions of this celebrated writer are not 
to be wondered at. His observations are almost al- 
ways just, and his principles almost always false and 
trite. Hence his errors. Little scrupulous in’ exa- 
mining opinions generally received, the number of 
those which he adopts impose 


eon him: and what 
philosopher always rgure 
hi 


Ms Opinions with the se- 
vere eye of-scrupulosity ! The greatest part of mankind 
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} _ Most people are only the echoes of others. 


repeat them after each other. They are like travellers, 
who successively give the same description of coun- 
tries through which they have passed rapidly, or even 
which they have never seen. 

In the ancient theatres there were, we are told, a 
great number of artificial echoes, placed at different 
distances, and but few actors on the stage. In like 
manner on the theatre of the world, the number of 
those that think for themselves is very small, and the 
number of echoes very great. We are every where 
stunned with their noise. Ido not apply this com- 
parison to M. Rousseau; but I shall observe, that as 
there is no genius into whose compositions there does 
not enter a great deal of hearsay, so it is one’ of these 
hearsays that without doubt made M. Roiisseau_ be- 
lieve, “ that children, before the age of ten or twelve 
“ years, are entirely incapable of reasoning and in- 


« struction.” ig 
atructi i. 





CHAP. VIII. 


a 


OF THE ENCOMIUMS PAID BY M. ROUSSEAU TO 
IGNORANCE. 





He who shall char regard the diversity of un- 
derstandings and characters, as the effect of the di- 
D 4 versity 
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strictures on Rousseau’s praise of ignorance. - 

Jems of temperaments}, and who shall persuade 
himself that education adds but trifling qualities to. “the. 
great ones which we receive from nature, will, in conse- 
quence, believe education to be prejudical ( (19) and, 
will also sometimes become the apologist OF i igno- 
rance. Thus M. Rousseau, p. 163. vol. ii, of Eloisa, 
says, “ that it is not from books children ought to 
« draw their knowledge : knowledge, he adds, . is not. 
“to. bes, found there.” But without books would the 
sciences and arts have ever attained a certain degree 
of perfection ? Why should we not learn ceometry, 
frou Euclid and Clairaut: medicine from Hippo- 
crates and Boerhaave; the art of war from Cesar, 

Feuquiere, and Montecuculi ; the civil law from Do- 
mat; and to conclude, politics and morality from. the 
historians ; such as Tacitus, Hume, Polybius and Ma- 
chiavel ? Why does M. Rousseau, not content with 
despisinglaters, seem to insinuate that. man, virtuous 
by nature, owes his vices to his knowledge? “ It is of 
« little concern to me, says Julia, p. 158. vol. v. ibid. 

‘‘ whether my son be learned: Tam content that he 





* Tf characters were produced by organisation, there would be 

in every country a certain number of men of a remarkable charac- 

ter, Why do we commonly meet with them only in free coun- 

tries? Because, it will be said, it isin those countries only that 
characters can display themselves. 

developement of a.corporeal cause?! 

that can humanise a wolf ? 
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“be wise and good.” But do the sciences render a. 


“ citizen vicious? Is the ignorant man better (20) and 


. wiser than all others ? 


If the sort of probity necessary to prevent a man 
from being hanged requires. little learning, is it the 
same with a refined and delicate probity ? What a 
knowledge of patriotic duties does not such a probity 
suppose ? 

Among the stupid I have seen some good men, 
though but few in number. I have seen many oys- 
ters, but few that contained pearls. 1t has not been 
observed, that the most ignorant of mankind are the 
most happy, the most humane and virtuous (21). 

In North America an inhuman war arms the igno-, 
yant savages perpetually against each other. These 
savages, cruel in their combats, are still more so in 
their ae In what manner do they treat their 
prisoners ? With death in the midst of the most hor- 
rid torments. Has peace, with the calumet in her 
‘hand, suspended the fury of this savage people ? What 
outrages do they not frequently commit in their own 
settlements ? How often have we seen murder, cruelty, 
and treachery, encouraged by impunity (22) walk 
boldly forth among them ! Z 

For what reason, in fact, should the wild man of the 
forest be more virtuous than the enlightened man of the 
city ? Men are ever ry where born with the same wants, 
and the same desire gratifying those wants. They 

are 
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Great crimes the effect of strong passions. 
are the same in the cradle, and if they differ among 
_ themselves, it is when they are further advanced in the 





career of life. 

The wants of a savage people, it will besaid, are 
reducible to such as are merely corporeal, and are few 
in number. Those of a polished nation on the con- 
trary are immense. Few men are there exposed to the 
severity of hunger : yet how many desires and appe- 
tites have they to gratify? and what disputes, quarrels, 
and vices arise from that multiplicity of appetites ! 
Yes; but what laws and policy have they also to sup= 


press them ! 
Besides, great crimes are not always the effects of 


the multitude of our desires. It is not.the number, 
but the strength of the passions by which many crimes 
are produced. The more desires and appetites I have, 
the less ardent they are. The torrents that divide them- 
selves into many branches are the least dangerous in 
their course. A strong passion is a solitary passion, 
that concentrates all our desires into one point. Such 
are frequently the passions produced in us by corpo- 
real wants. 

When two nations without arts and agriculture are 
sometimes exposed to the torment of famine,. with 
what a principle of activity are they animated. There 
is no fishy lake, no forest of game, that does not be- 
come the cause of disputes, quarrels, and battles be- 
tween them. If the fish and the game begin to fail, 
each one defends the lake or the forest as his peculiar 

property, 
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Crimes are more numerous among savages than civilized people. 


‘ 


property, as the husbandman defends the entrance to 
the field that is ready for the mower. 

Hunger returns many times a day, and for that reason 
becomes a more active principle in the savage, than the 
variety of tastes and desires among a polished people. 
Now the activity of the savage is always cruel, be- 
cause it is not restrained by any law. For this reason 
there are more cruelty and crimes committed in North 
America, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
than in all Europe. On what then can the opinion of 
the virtue and goodness of savages be founded ? 

Does the depopulation of the northern countries, so 
often ravaged by famine, prove that the Samoiedes are 
happier than the Hollanders? Since the invention of 
fire arms, and the progress of the military art (23) how 
wretched is the state of the Eskimaux ! To what does 
he owe his existence? To the compassion of the Euro- 
pean nations. If there should arise any dispute be- 
tween them and the savages, the latter would be des- 
troyed. Can they be a happy people whose existence 
depends on such a contingency ? 

If the Huron and Iroquois were as ignorant-as M. 
Rousseau could desire, lshould not think them the 
more happy. It is to their learning and the wisdom of 
their legislation that a people owe their virtue, their 
prosperity, their population, and their power. At 
what time did the Russians become formidable to 
Europe? When the czar forced them to acquire know-, 
ledge (24). M. Rousseau, vol. iii, p. 50. of Emilius, 

“is 
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Weakness of the states where ignorance prevails. 








“is absolutely of opinion, that the arts and sciences, 


“ philosophy, and the habits which it produces, will’ 


“ soon change Europe into a desert (25), and in short 


“that learning corrupts morality.” But on what does ‘ 


he found this opinion? To maintain this paradox with 
sincerity, he must have never cousidered the empires 
of Turkey, Ispahan, Delhi, and Morocco, or, in short, 
any of those countries where ignorance is equally 
adored in the mosque and in the palace. 

What do we behold on the Ottoman throne ? A so- 


vereign whose vast empire is nothing more than an’ 


immense desert : the whele of whose riches and sub- 
jects being assembled, as it were, in an enormous capi- 
tal, presents nothing more than a vain phantom of 
power, and who at this time, unable to resist the at- 
tack of a single Christian monarch, would split upon 
the rock of Malta, and perhaps no longer make any 
figure in Europe. 

What does Persia present? Inhabitants scattered 
through vast regions infested by robbers, and twenty 
tyrants, who dispute, sword in hand, about cities, in 
ashes, and countries that are laid waste. 

What do we see in India, that country the most fa- 


voured by nature? A slothful people, debased by sla-. 
very, and who without love of the public welfare, with-. 


out any elevation of soul, without discipline, and with- 
out courage, vegetate under the finest climate of the 


earth (26) ; a people, in short, whose whole power can-. 


not sustain the attack of a handful of Europeans, Such 
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‘Rousseau’s motives for praising ignorance. 
a roe 
‘isin a great part of the East the state of nations subject 

‘to this vaunted ignorance. 

Can M. Rousseau really believe, that the empires I 
-haye just mentioned are better inhabited than France, 
‘Germany, Italy, Holland, &c. Can he think the ig- 
norant inhabitants of these countries more virtuous 
‘and happy than the free and learned nation of Eug- 
land ? No, certainly. He cannot be ignorant of facts 
known to the most superficial petit maitre, and the most 
‘silly gossip. What then could induce M. Rousseau so 
“boldly to plead the cause of ignorance ? 








CHAP. IX. 


eee 


WHAT MOTIVES COULD INDUCE M. ROUSSEAU TO 
BECOME THE APOLOGIST OF IGNORANCE, 


Tr is for M. Rousseau. himself to inform us in this 
“matter. “There is not, he says, p. 30. vol. iii. of Emi- 
“ Jius, any philosopher who has acquired a knowledge 
“of the true and the false, that does not. prefer the 
“ falsehood he has discovered, to the truth that has 
<< been discovered by another. Where is the philoso- 
*  pher,he adds, that to promote his own reputation, 
“ would not willingly deceive the whole human race ?” 
Is 


' \ 
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Is M. Rousseau that philosopher? I will (27) not 
think it. Besides if he thinks an ingenious falsehood 
can ever immortalize the name of its inventor, he de- 
ceives himself *; truth alone can havea durable suc- 
cess. The laurels with which error is sometimes 
crowned have but the verdure of a day. 

When a base soul,a mind too weak to discover the 
truth, knowingly asserts a falsehood, it obeys its in- 
stinct ; but that a philosopher can become the apostle 
of an error that he does not take for the truth}, I 
doubt, and my reason is unanswerable ; it is the desire 
which every author has of public esteem and glory. 
M. Rousseau has doubtless sought it, but it was asan 
orator, not as a philosopher. So that of all celebrated 
men he is the only one who has set himself up against 
science. (28) Does he despise it? Is he void of pride? 
No : but that pride was blind at a certain time ¢. 

Doubtless when he became the apologist of igno- 
rance he said to himself, ‘© Mankind in general are 
“idle, and consequently enemies to all study that de- 
mands attention. Mankind in general are vain, and 


al 
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* I except, however, religious falsehoods. 

+ Man does not, I know, love truth for itself. He refers all to 
his happiness. But if he places it in a public and durable esteem, 
it is evident, as that esteem is attached to the discovery of the 
truth, that he is naturally led to the love and search of the truth. 
_ A renown acquired by error, is aphantom of glory, that is driven 


: i: by the first rays of truth and reason. 
t See Vol. I. p. 34, 
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“ consequently enemies to every superior understand- 
“ing. Lastly, the common people havea secret ha- 
“‘tred for learned men and the sciences. IfI can 
«* persuade them of their inutility, I shall flatter the 
“vanity of the stupid ; and render myself agreeable 
“to the ignorant; I shall be their master; they my 
“ disciples, and my name, consecrated by their eulo- 
“gies, will be renowned throughout the universe. 
“The monk himself will declare for me (29). The ig- 
‘‘ norant and credulous are the dupes of the monks: 
“it is the public stupidity that constitutes his gran- 
“deur. Besides what period can be more favourable 
“to my project? In France all concurs to depreciate. 
“talents. IfI makea good use of the opportunity, 
«« my works will become renowned.” ~ 
But can this renown be durable? Could the author 
of Emilius promise himself it should ? He? must know 
that there is asecret incessant revolution operating in 
the minds and characters of a people, and that igno- 
rance will at last disgrace itself. 7 
Now what a punishment is it to this author, if he 
already perceive that future contempt into which his 
panegyrics on ignorance will fall? (40) By what means 
can Europe be for along time deceived in this matter? 
Experience teaches the people that genius and learning 
are the true sources of their power, prosperity, and 
virtue; that on the contrary their weakness and un- 
happiness is constantly the effect of a vice in their 


government, and consequently of some ignorance in 
the 


“sh 
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‘the legislature. Men will therefore never think know- 
ledge and the sciences really detrimental, , 

But men have sometimes seen, I confess, in the same 
century, the arts and sciences improved, dnd the man- 
ners corrupted, and I know with what. address igno- 
rance, ever envious, takes advantage of these facts, 1m- 
‘puting to the sciences a corruption of manners totally 
dependent on another cause. 








CHAP. X. 


OF THE, CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF AN 
EMPIRE. 


Tue introduction and improvement of the arts and 
sciences in an empire do not occasion its decline ; but 
the same causes that accelerate the progress of the sci- 
ences, sometimes produce the most fatal effects. _ 

There are nations in which from a peculiar series 
of circumstances, the seeds of thearts and sciences 
do not spring up till the moment the manners begin 
to be corrupted. 

A certain number of men assemble to form a society. 
These men found a city : their neighbours see it rise 


up, 
* ® 
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- Period in which the sciences are cultivated in a state. 





up, with a jealous eye.. The inhabitants of that city, 
forced to be at once labourers and soldiers, make use 
by turns of the spade and the sword. What in such 
a country is the necessary science and virtue? The 
military art and valour; they alone are there respected. 


_ Every other science iia virtue is there unknown. Such 
_ was the state of rising Rome, when weak and sur- 


rounded by warlike nations, she with difficulty sus- 
‘tained their attacks. Her glory and power extended 
over the whole earth; she acquired however the one 
and the other but slowly : ages of triumphs were ne- 
cessary to subject her neighbours. Now when the 
surrounding nations were subdued, there arose, from 
the form of her government, civil dissensions, which 
were succeeded by wars with foreigners ; so that it 
cannot be imagined, while the citizens were engaged 
in the different employments of magistrates and sol- 
diers, and incessantly agitated with strong hopes and 
fears, they could enjoy the leisure and tranquillity ne- 
cessary to the study of the sciences. 

In every country where these events suceeed each 


other in a regular series, the only period favourable to 


letters is, unfortunately, that when the civil wars, the 
troubles and factions being extinguished, liberty is 
expiring, as in the time of Augustus, under the strokes 
of despotism*. Now this period precedes, but a short 





* Tt was so in France, when cardinal Richelieu disarmed the 
people and the nobles, and brought them into subjection, It was 


then that the arts and sciences flourished there. : 
) _ time, 
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Reason why the arts and sciences flourish under despots. 


time, the decline of an empire. ‘The arts and sciences: 
however then flourish ; and that for two reasons. 

The first isthe force of men’s passions. “Tn the first 
moments of slavery, their minds, still agitated by the 
remembrance of their lost liberty, are like the sea after 
atempest. The citizen still burns with a desire to 
render himself illustrious ; but, his situation is altered. 
He cannot have his bust placed by that of Timoleon, 
Pelopidas, or Brutus. He cannot deliver his name 
down to posterity as the destroyer of tyrants, and the 
avenger of liberty. His statue may however be placed 
by those of Homer, Epicurus, or Archimedes. This he 
‘knows, and therefore if there be but one sort of glory 
to which he can aspire, if it, be with the laurels of the 
Muses alone that he can be crowned, it is in the career 
of the arts and sciences that he prepares to seek them, 
and it is then that illustrious men of every literary pro- 
fession arise. 

The second of these causes is the interest which sove- 
reigns then haye to encourage the progress of the sci- 
ences. At the moment that despotism is established 
what does the monarch desire? To inspire his subjects 
with a love of the arts and’ sciences. What does he 
fear? That they should reflect on their fetters, blush at 
their servitude, and again turn: their looks toward li- 
berty. He would therefore by employing their minds 
make them forget their base condition. He conse- 
quently presents them with new objects of glory. As 
an hypocritical patron of the arts aad sciences, he 
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Reason why the arts and sciences flourish under despots. . 
SSS ee 
shows the more regard to the man of genius the more 
he feels the want of his eulogies. 

The manners of anation do not change the moment 
despotism is established. The spirit of the people is 
free some time after their hands are tied. During 
these first moments illustrious men still preserve some 
consideration, The tyrant therefore loads them with 
favours, that they may load him with praises, and men 
of great talents are too often seduced to become the 
panegyrists of usurpation and tyranny. 

What motives can induce them to it ? Sometimes 
meanness, and frequently gratitude*.. It must be con- 
fessed, that every great revolution in an empire sup- 
poses great talents in him by whomit is produced, or | 
at least some brilliant vice, that astonishment and gra- 
titude metamorphose into virtue (31). 

Such is, at the time of the establishment of des- 
potism, the productive cause of great performances in 
the arts and sciences. The first moments past, if the 
Saine country become barren in men of talents (32), 
it is because the tyrant being then well established on 
his throne is no longer in want of their assistance. So 
that the reign of the arts and sciences in a state seldom 


* Men of letters are to be reproached with having praised in 
‘Cardinal Richelieu, the worst of citizens, and the promoter of ty- 
ranny: the man who sowed the seeds of the present evils of the 
French nation ; the man, in short, who ought to be held in equal 
horror by the prince and the people. 

E 2 seeps, 
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Effects of despotism on the national eharacter and manners. 


vende bey ond a century or two. The aloe is an em- 

blem of the production of the sciences in every state: 
a hundred years ate necessary to strengthen its root 
and make it put forth its branches, it then shoots up, 
flowers, and dies. . 

Tf in each empire the sciences just shoot up and then 
decline, it is because the motives proper to produce 
men of genius, do not commonly exert themselves there 
more than once. Itis at the highest period of gran- 
deur, that a nation commonly produces the fruits of 
the artsand sciences. While three or four generations 
of illustrious men pass away, the people change their 
manners, and sink into servitude ; their minds have 
lost their energy ; no strong passion remains to put 
them inaction. The tyrant no longer excites the peo- 
ple tothe pursuit of any kind of glory. It is not ta- 
lents, but baseness, which he now honours: and ge- 
nius, if it still remain, lives and dies unknown in 
its own country: it is like the orange-tree, that flou- 
rishes, perfumes the air, and dies in a desert. : 

Déspotism, while it is gaining ground, suffers’ men 
to say what they will, while they suffer it todo what it 
will: but once established, it forbids all talking, writ= 
ing, or thinking. The minds of men then sink inte 
apathy : all the people become slaves, curse the breast 
that gave them milk, and under such a government, 
every new birth is an increase of misery. 

_ Genius, there chained, drags its irons heavily Are i 
it does not fly, it creeps. The sciences are neglected ; 
“a is honoured (33), and every man of dis- 


cernment 
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The arts and sciences are favourable to the prosperity of an empire. 
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cernment declared an enemy to the state. In the 
kingdom of the blind, who is the most odious? He 
that can see clearly. Ifthe blind seize him, his de- 
straction is certain. Now, in the empire of ignorance, 
the same fate attends the enlightened. The press is 
there the more restrained, as the views of the minister 
are more confined. Under the reign of a Frederick, or 
an Antoninus, we may say,what we will, think and write 
what we will: under other reigns we must be silent. 

The understanding of the prince is always manifested 
by the esteem and consideration which he bestows on 
talents*. The favour he shows them, far from inju- 

“ring, benefits the state. 

The arts and sciences are the glory of a nation, and 
increase its prosperity. It is, therefore, to despotism 
alone, which is interested at first in protecting them, 
and not to the sciences themselves, that we should at- 
tribute the decline of an empire, When the sove- 
reign of a mighty nation has put on the crown of 
arbitrary pewer, the people become daily more en- 
feebled. 

The pomp of an Eastern empire, can without doubt 
impose on the vulgar, who may estimate the force of 





* There are three things, said Mathias, king of Hungary, that 
a prince ought to propose to himself : 

The first, is, to be just. 

‘The second to conquer his enemies. 

Th he third, to encourage letters, and honour illustrious men, 
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Character of oriental despotism. 
the nation. by the magnificence of its palaces. The 
wise man judges differently; itis by this very magni- 
ficence, that he estimates its weakness. He sees no- 
thing in the imposing pomp, in the midst of which the 
tyrant sits enthroned, but a sumptuous, and mournful 
decoration of the dead: but the apparatus of an os- 
tentatious funeral, in the center of which isa cold and 
lifeless body, a lump of” inanimate earth: in short, a 


‘phantom of power, ready to disappear before the ene-~ 


my by whom it is despised. A great nation, where 
despotic power is at last established, resembles an oak 
that has flourished for ages. Its majestic trunk, and 
the magnitude of its branches, still declare its pristine 
strength and grandeur ; it seems still to be the mo- 
narch of the woods, but its real state is that of decline ; 


M, its branches despoiled of their leaves, and destitute of 
a 


the spirit of life, are half-withered, and some of them 
continually broken off by the wind. Such is the state 
of a nation sybdued by arbitrary power. 
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The sciences retard the ruin of a despotic empire. 


CHAP. XI. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
IN A DESPOTIC EMPIRE, RETARDS 1TS RUIN 


[> is at the time that despotism, being completely 


established, has reduced the people, as 1 have said, to 
slavery : it is then, that by stifling in them all love of 
glory, and by diffusing every where the darkness of ig- 
norance, the empire is precipitated into ruin (34). 
However, if, as M. Saurin observes, the study of the 
sciences, and the urbanity of manners which they in- 


spire, for some time abate the violence of arbitrary — 


power, the sciences then, so’ far from prompung; re- 
tard the decline of the state. 

_ The bulwark of the sciences, it is true, cannot fora 
long time hold out against a power to which all must 


.yield; which overturns the best established thrones, 


and the most powerful empires: the corruption of 


a 
‘ 
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manners, however, cannot at least be imputed to the | 


sciences; they do not engender public calamities, 
which in each state, are proportioned to the increase 
of arbitrary power. How, in fact, can the arts and 
sciences corrupt morals (35), and enervate courage ? 
What is science ? A collection of observations ; if it 

EB 4 be 





The sciences have no tendency to enervate nations. 





be in mechanics, on the manner of employing moving 
powers ; ifit be geometry, on the relation of magni- 
tudes to each other : if it be surgery, on the art of 
curing wounds ; if itbe legislation, on the means pro- 
per to render men virtuous and happy. Now, why 
should these different collections of observations ener- 


vate courage ? It was the science of discipline, that. 


brought the universe into subjection to the Romans. 
It was therefore, in quality of men of science, that 
they subdued all nations. So that when, to gain the af- 
fection of the soldiery, the tyrants were obliged to re- 
lax the severity of military discipline ; when, in short, 
that science was almost entirely Jost among them, it 
was then, that being vanquished in their turn, the con- 
querors of the world submitted, in consequence of their 
ignorance, to bear the yoke of the northern nations. 
Well tempered helmets, cuirasses and swords were 
forged, at Sparta. This art implies an infinity of 
others*, and yet the Spartans were not less valiant. 





* ‘The arts of luxury, it is said, enervate courageous men. But 
what is it that opposes the entrance of luxury into a state? Is it 
ignorance? No: it is poverty, or the nearly equal distribution of 
the national wealth. What citizens of Sparta could have pur- 
chased an enamelled snuff box ? The whole public treasure would 


* not have paid for it. No jeweller, therefore, set up his trade at 


Lacedemon; he would have died of hunger. , It is not the fabri- 


. cator of luxury, that comes to corrupt the manners of a people, 


but the corruption of a people that invites the fabricator of lux- 


a Cesar, 
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The cultivation of the sciences not ineompatible with valor, 





Cesar, Cassius, and Brutus, were learned, eloquent, 
and brave. The body and the mind were both exer- 
cised at the same time, in Greece. Luxury is the 
daughter of riches, and not of the sciences. When 


- Homer composed the Iliad, his contemporaries were 


the engravers of the buckler of Achilles. The arts 
had, therefore, then attained in Greece, a certain de- 


gree of perfection, and yet they still exercised them- 


selves in the combats of the cestus, and wrestling. 

It is not the sciences that in France render the 
greatest part of the officers jncapable of the fatigues 
of war, but the effeminacy of their education. If a 
commission were denied to every one, who could not 
march certain distances, lift certain weights, and un- 
dergo certain fatigues, the desire of obtaining military 
employments would wean the French from their effe- 
minacy ; their manners, and their education would be 





wry: in every sort of commerce, it is the demand that precedes 
the offer. 

Besides if luxury be, as I have said, the effect of the too un- 
equal distribution of the national wealth, it is evident, that the 
sciences, having no share in this unequal partition, cannot be re- 
garded as the cause of luxury. Learned men have little wealth, 
It is with the men of business, and not with them we see the splen- 
dor of magnificence. If_the arts of luxury have sometimes flou- 
rished in a nation at the same period with letters, it is, because 
the epoch when the sciences have been cultivated, has sometimes 
coincided with that, when the wealth of the nation was accumu- 
Jated in a few hands. 
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Effects of knowledge and ignorance in states. 





changed, they would become men. It is ignorance, 

‘ that produces the imperfection of the laws, and their 
imperfection, the vices of the ‘people. Knowledge 
causes the contrary effect. No one has, therefore, 
ever reckoned among the corruptors of morals, Lyeur- 
gus, that sage, who travelled through all countries, to 
find, in the conversation of philosophers, the know- 
Jedge which a just reformation of the laws of his 
country .required. 

Bat, it will be said, it was even from the acquisition 
of this information, that he drew his contempt for 
them. . Yet, who will ever believe that.a legislator, 
who took such pains, to collect the works of Homer, 
and who erected a statue to Laughter, in the public 
place, really despised the sciences ? The Spartans, as 
well as the Athenians, were the most learned and il- 
lustrious people of Greece. What sort of a figure did 
the ignorant Thebans make, till Epaminondas drew 
them from their stupidity ? 

I have shown, in this section, the errors and contra- 
dictions of those, whose principles differ from mine. 

Ihave proved, that every panegyrist of ignorance, 
is, at least unknown to himself, an enemy to the public 
good ; 

That it isin the heart of man, the science of mora- 
lity should be studied ; ; 

That every ignorant people, though rich and civi- 
hized, are constantly a people without morals. 

[t is now proper to enlarge on the evils into which 
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ignorance pluuges a nation : the importance of a good 
education will then more fully appear ; [ shall excite 
a greater desire to improve it, and I shall, by antici- 
pation, interest my fellow-citizens in the ideas, that I 
ought to propose to them, on this subject. 


NOTES 
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1. (page 4.) ME. ROUSSEAU, p. 4, vol. ii. of Emilius, af- 
ter having said a few words on the origin of the passions, adds, 
«* On this principle, it is easy'to see how we may direct all the 
‘* passions of children and men, either to good or evil. But if it 
“< be possible to direct the passions 9f children to good or evil, it 
<< is then possible to change their characters.” _ 

2. (ibid.) ** The interior voice of virtue, says M. Rousseau, 
«¢ cannot make itself heard by the poor.” ‘Among the poor, this 
author apparently ranks unbelievers, when he adds, p. 207, vol. 
iii. of Emilius, ‘* An unbeliever would have all the world misera- 
«ble, to spare himself the least pain, or procure himself the least 
“ pleasure.” M. Rousseau isan unbeliever, yet I do not accuse 
him of forming such a wish. M, Voltaire is no bigot, yet it was he 
who took in hand the defence of the innocent family of Calas; it 
was he who opened his purse, and sacrificed his time, always so 
precious to him, in solicitations, and who alone protected the op- 
_ pressed widow and orphans, when they were abandoned by the 
clergy and the magistrates. Does M. Rousseau mean any thing 
more than that the infidel loves himself better than other people? 
Now this affection is common to the faithful, as well as the unbe- 
liever. There is no saint that would damn himself for his neigh- 
bour. When St. Paul wished to be anathematized for his brethren, 
did he not, exaggerate the dignity of that sentiment, and must he 
not have resided a fortnight in the infernal regions, before he 
could be sure he was sincere? 


3. (p. 5.) 
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3. (p. 5.) “¢ As long as a man’s sensibility (Emilius, p. 4, vol. ii.) 
«is confined to himself, there is no morality in his actions. It is 
“‘ only when he begins to extend his sensibility to others, that he 
‘* first conceives those sentiments, and afterwards, those notions 
“ of good and evil, that make him a real man.” This passage 
proves the ingenuity with which M. Rousseau refutes himself. 

4, (p. 8.) To judge, says. M. Rousseau, is not to feel. The 
proof of his opinion, is, “ that there is in us a faculty or power, 
“* that makes us compare objects. Now, says he, this power. can- 
“not be the effect of corporeal sensibility.” If M. Rousseau 
had examined this matter more profoundly, he would have seen 
that this power was nothing more than the interest we have in com- 
paring objects with each other, and that this interest takes its source 
from self-love, the immediate effect of corporeal sensibility. 

5. (p. 9.) The imagination of the people of the North is not 
less vigorous than those of the South. Compare’ the poems of 
Ossian with those of Homer. In reading those of Milton, Fingal, 
the Erse poets, 8c. we see no less force in the pictures of the 
northern poets, than in those of the south. So the sublime trans+ 
lator of the poems of Ossian, after having proved in an excellent 
dissertation, that the great and masculine beauties of poetry be- 
long to all people, observes, that compositions of this kind sup» 
pose a nation to be polished only to a certain degree. It is not, 
says he, the climate, but the manners of the age, that give a 
strong and sublime character to poetry. That of Ossian is a proof. 

6. (p. 11.) If man be sometimes wicked, it is whem he has an 
interest to be so; when the laws, that by a fear of punishment, ot 
a hope of reward, should have directed him to virtue, lead hin 
on the contrary to vice. Such is man ina despotic country, that 
is, in a land of flattery and baseness, bigotry, sloth, hypocrisy, 
falsehood, treason, &c. ; 

7. (p. 15.) It is not a sense of the beauty of morality that 
makes a workman labour, but the promise of a shilling to drink. . 


Supgese. 
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Suppose a man to be infirm, and to depend on the assiduity of his 
domestics for the prolongation of his life, what must he do to se- 
cure a continuance of their care ? Preach the beauty of morality ? 
No: but tell them, that having made his will, he will reward 
their zeal while he lives, by giving them every year a handsome 
and increasing gratuity. If he keep his word, he will be as well 
attended, as he would have been badly, had he only reminded 
them of the beauty of morality. 

‘There are no subjects on which we might not give similar in- 
structions, which, drawn from the principle of personal interest, 
would be far more efficacious, than those extracted from the meta- 
physical theology, or from the metaphysics of the Shaftesburyans. 

8. (p. 16.) We crush without pity a fly, a spider, or another in- 
sect, and yet cannot see an ox killed without pain, Why? Be-: 
cause, in a large animal, the effusion of blood, and the convulsions 
of his sufferings bring to our minds a sensation of pain, that we do 
not feel on killing an insect. 

9. (p. 17.) When two nations have an interest to unite, they 
make a treaty of reciprocal friendship and humanity. When one 
of these nations no longer finds its account in the treaty, that na- 


tion breaks it : such is man. Interest determines his love or ha- 


tred. Humanity is not essential to his nature. What indeed do 
we understand by the word essential ? That, without which athing 
cannot exist. Now, in this sense corporeal sensibility is the only 
essential quality in men. ee 

10. (p. 18.) We tremble at the sight of the assassin on the wheel. 
Why? Because his punishment recals to our minds the pain and 
death to which nature has subjected us. But why are execu- 
tioners and surgeons obdurate ? Because, habituated to the torture 
ofa malefactor, or a patient, without feeling any pain themselves, 
they become insensible to his cries. When we do not perceive in- 
the sufferings of others, such as we are liable to ourselves, we be- 
come obdurate. _ ; : 

11. (ibid.) The desire of being commiserated in our misfor- 
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tunes, and aided in our enterprizes; the desire of fortune, conver- 
sation, pleasure, &c. produces in us all the sentiment of friendship. 
It is not, therefore, always founded on virtue}; consequently, the 
bad as well as the good are susceptible of friendship, but not of 
humanity. The good alone feel the sentiment of a refined com- 
passion andsensibility, which uniting man to man, renders him the 
friend of all his fellow-citizens. ‘This sentiment is felt by the vir- 
tuous alone. 

12. (p. 19.) How many cruel adicts etnityeMcee the plored na- 
aya goodness of man ! 

3. (ibid.) We see children enclose chaffers and horn- beetles in 

- wax, then dress them up like soldiers, and thus prolong their 
misery fortwo or three months. It is. in vain to. say, that these 
children do not reflect on the pain those insects feel. If the sen- 
timent of compassion was as natural to them as that of fear, they 
would be sensible of the sufferings of an insect in the same manner 
as fear makes them sensible of danger from a ferocious animal. 
— 14.(p. 22.) The despotism of China, is we are told very mode- 
rate, of which the abundance of their harvests is a proof. In China, 
as well as every where else, we know,, that to make the earth fer- 
tile, itis not enough to compose good books of agriculture, but 
that there be no law which opposes cultivation. ‘Therefore, the 


taxes in’ China, says M. Poivre,do not amount, on indifferent | 


Jands, to more than one thirtieth ct the produce. The Chinese, 
therefore, enjoy their property almost entire. Their govern- 
ment, consequently, in this respect is good. But is it so with re- 


-gard to the property of their persons? The habitual and enormous | 


distribution they make of the strokes of the bamboo, proves the 


- contrary. It is their arbitrary punishments, that doubtless debase 


their souls, and make, of almost ail the Chinese, a knavish mer- 
chant, a cowardly soldier, and a citizen without honour. 

15. (p. 23.) M. Montesquieu compares the despotism of the 
East toa tree which the savage cuts down that he may gather its 
fruit. A simple fact will give, perhaps, a stil] more horrible idea 
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The English, were besieged in Fort William, by the troops of 
the Suba, or Vice-Roy of Bengal, and made prisoners. ‘They 
were in number 146, shut up in the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
which was only 18 feet square. These wretches, in one of the 
hottest climates in the world, and in the hottest season of that cli- 
mate, received no air but by a window that was partly blocked 
up by the largeness of the bars. They had scarcely entered, 
when they were bathed in sweat, and tortured by thirst. Panting 
for breath,- they senfforth lamentable cries, and begged to be put 
in a larger prison, but in vain. ‘They endeavoured to set the air 
in motion by their hats, but the resource was ineffectual. Their 
senses forsook them, the greatest part fell to the earth, and died. 
The survivors drank the sweat of their companions; again cried 
for air, and to be put into two dungeons. For this purpose they 
addressed themselves to a jemmandaar, one of the guards of the 
prison; whose heart was open to compassion and avarice. He 
consented for a large sum to inform the Suba of their situation. 
At his return, those who were yet alive, cried out, from amidst 
the dead bodies for fresh air, and to’ be released from the dun- 


_geon. “ Wretches, said the guard, you must all die, for the Suba 


* sleeps, and what slave daresto wake him?’? Such is despotism. 

16. (p. 34.) M. Rousseau would not have children chastised. 
But he owns, that to make them attentive, they must have an in- 
terest to be so. Now, before they have attained the age of emu- 
tation, there are but two methods of exciting that interest in them, 


One is the hope of obtaininty a play-thmg (amusement and glut- . 


tony are the only passions of infancy); the other is the fear of 


punishment. When the first method is found sufficient, it de- 


serves the preference. When it is not, recourse must be had to 
chastisem ent. Fear is always employed efficaciously. A child 
has even more fear of pain, than he has love for a'toy. When 
chastisement i is severe and properly inflictedy there is seldom oc- 
casion for its being repeated, But it is clouding the dawn of life 
sith j images of trouble. No: that trouble is short as the punish- 

ment. 
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ment. The raginent after, the child ja jumps and nel with his com- 
panion cd. if he remember the rod, it is in those calm moments 
that are consecrated. to study, when the ‘remembrance strengthens 
his application. 
. Let the methods of teaching, moreover, still too imperfect, be 
improved, aud simplified ; learning will become more easy, and 
the pupil less exposed to chastisement. A child would learn 
Italian, or German, with the same facility as his native tongue, 
by being continually surrounded, by Italians or Germans, he 
could not ask for what he would have, but in those languages. 

17. (p. 36.) With age, we gain knowledge and experience, but 
we. lose activity and firmness. Now, in the administration of 
affairs, civil and military, which of these qualities is most neces- 

- sary? The latter. Men are always raised too late, says Machia- 
vel, to important places. Almost all the great actions of the present 
and past ages, have been performed before the age of 30 years ; 

_of which Hannibal, Alexander, &c. are proofs. The man who 
renders himself illustrious, says Philip de Commines, is always so 
early. It is not at the period, when enfeebled by age, insensible 
to the charms of praise, and indifferent to consideration, which is 
the companion of glory, that men make the efforts necessary to 
attain it. 

18. (p.37:) In all romances, it is constantly before their marriage 
that the heroes combat monsters, giants, and enchauters.. A clear 
and secret sensation tells the writer, that the desire of his hero 
being once gratified, he has no longer in him the principle of ac- 
tion: and in consequence he informs us, that after marriage, the 
prince and princess lived happy, but in peace. : 
19. (p. 40.) Instruction, always useful, makes us what we are. 
Learned writers are our instructors; our contempt for hooks. is 
not, therefore, sincere. Without books we should still be what 
the savage is. 

Why have not the women Sos the seraglio the Sine of 
the women of Paris? Because it is with ideas as with languages. 
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We speak that of those whosurroundus. An Eastern slave has no 
idea of the boldness of the ancient Romans. He has not read 
Livy; has no conceptions of liberty, nor ofa republican govern+ 
ment. All in us is education and acquisition. 

20. (p. 41.) The knowledge and mistrust of mankind, are, they 
say, inseparable. Man thenis notso good as Julia pretends. 

21. (ibid.) The less khowledge we have, the more self-inte- 
rested we become. I hear a petite maitresse send forth a horrible 
cry: what is the matter? Is it for the bad choice of a general, or 
for the registering an edict oppressive to the people ? No: itis for 
the death of hercat, or her bird. The more ignorant we are, the 
less we perceive the relation between the national interest and our 
own. i . 

22. dibid.) Among certain savages drunkenness attracts respect. 
Whoever says he is drunk, is declared a prophet, and, like si 
of the Jews, may commit murder with impunity. 

23. (p. 43.) When a people are happy, what must they do to 
continue so?. Take care that the neighbouring nations do not bring 
them into subjection; for which purpose they should exercise 
themselves i in arms, be well governed, have able generals, and ad- 
mirals; wise administrators ofthe fins ances, in a word, an excellent 
legislation. It is not therefore always with sincer ity, that men be- 
come the apologists of ignorance. M. Rousseau well knows, that 
to the imbecility of the Sultans, almost all the evils of despotism 
are to be referred. 

24. (ibid.) Some officers, in France adopt the opinion of M. 
Rousseau ; they would have the soldiers automata. Turenne and 
Condé, however, never complained that theirs had too much une 
derstanding. The Greek and Roman solditrs, who on their re- 
turn from the campaign, became citizens, were necessarily better 
instructed, more intelligent, than the soldiers of our days, and yet 
the Greek and Roman armies were at least as good.as our’s. Does 
not the solicitude of the present generals to stifle all knowledge in 
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‘the ‘subalterns, declare a fear of the too discer ning censures of their 
sea.” a Scipio and Cesar had less difidence. 
~ 25. (p. 44.) Of all parts of Asia, China is the most learned, as 
well as the best cultivated, and most populous. Some men of 
letters contend that Europe, when ignorant and barbarous, was 
,more populous than at present. My answer to their numerous ci- 
tations, is, that ten acres of wheat will nourish more men than a 
hundred acres of heath, pasturage, &c. that Europe was for- 
merly covered with vast forests, and that the Germans lived on 
the produce of their cattle. This Cxsar and Tacitus affirm, and 
. their testimony decides the question. A nation of herdsmen can- 
notbe numerous. Civilized Europeis, therefore, necessarily more 
populous, than it was when barbarous and savage, It is a folly to 
refer on this subject, to historians, who are often untrue or ill- 
informed, when we have before us evident proofs of their false- 
hood, A country cannot support a great number of people with- 
out agriculture, unless it be by a miracle ; and miracles are much 
more rare than Eipenoeds 

26. (ibid.) The Indians have no oe ength of character. They 
have no spirit, but that of commerce. Itis true, that in this res- 
pect nature has done every thing for them, and enriched their soil 
with those precious commodities which Europe seeks to purchase. 
The Indians are, consequently rich and idle. They love money, 
but have not the courage todefendit. Their ignorance of the mi- 
litary art, and of the science of government, will keep them along 
time mean and despicable. 

'27.(p. 46.) There is no proposition, moral or political, that M. 
Rousseau does not adopt and reject by turns. So many contradic- 
tions have made his sincerity sometimes suspected. He assures us, 
for example, vol. ili. p. 132 of Emilius, “ thatit isto Christianity, 
*« that modern governments owe their solid authority, and their less 
*¢ frequent revolutions; and that Christianity has rendered princes 
<< less sanguinary, he says is a truth, proved by facts.” In his 
Social Contract, chap. viii. he says, “ that at least Paganism did 


“‘not enkindle religious wars ; that Jesus, by establishing a spi- 
+ ee ritual 
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<‘ ritual kingdom on earth, has separated the theological system 
“ from the political: that such divisions have arisen from thence, as 
“have never ceased to agitate the Christian people ; that the 
“ pretended kingdom of the other world has become, under a. visi- 
«ble chief, the most violent despotism, in this ; that from the 
“double power spiritual and ‘temporal, has _resulted_ a conflict 
“* of jurisdiction, which renders all good policy impossible in po- 
“ pish states; that we can never know whether we should obey 
*« the priest or the magistrate : that the Christian. law is detrimental _ 
“to the strong constitution of the state : that Christianity is so 
« evidently bad, that it is losing time to amuse ourselves with proy- 
“ing it to be so.” ‘ ; 

Now, in two works given to the public almost at the same time, 
how can we, imagine that the same man could be so contrary. to 

himself, and that he could seriously maintain two such contrary 
"propositions ? wy 

28. (p. 46.) In consequence of M. Rousseau’s hatred for the 
ciences, I have seen the priests flatter themselves with his ap- 
proaching conversion. Why, say they, should we despair of him? 
He protects ignorance and hates philosophers: he cannot endure 
a.sound reasoner, Jf John James wasa saint, what could he do 
more ? _ ie 

29. (p. 47.) All bigots are enemies to science. Under Louis. . 
XIV. they gave the name of Jansenists to those learned men 
whom they would damn. They have since substituted the name 
of Encyclopedists. That name, however, has not now in France 
any determinate meaning. It is an appellation that is presumed 
to be reproachful, and which dunces make use of to defame any 
one, that has more sense than themselves. 


30. (ibid.) Despotism, that cruel scourge of humanity, is most 
commonly the production of national stupidity. Every. people are 
freeat first. To. what cause must we attribute the loss of liberty ? Te 
their ignorance and foolish confidence in ambitious men. Ambi- 
tion and the people, are the girl and the lion in the fable ; when 


she 
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2 ihe had icisuaddl the animal to let her cut his ca file his 
teeth, she delivered him up to the mastiffs, 

#2312 (p..51.) The literati, as well as the courtiers, are men; and 
have, therefore, often flattered the injustice of power: there is, 
however, one remarkable difference between them ; men of letters 
haye been always protected by princes of merit, they have only 
exaggerated their patrons’ virtues. They praised Augustus too 
‘much. + But the courtiers praised both Nero and Caracalla. 

32. (ibid.) When merit no longer leads to honours, it is despi- 
sed ; aud to compare small things with great, it is with an empire, 
as witha college. When the prizes and principal places are for 
favourites, there is no longer any emulation among the pupils. 

_Allstudy is neglected. In like manner, whe our alone dis- 
poses of the preferments in an empire, it becomes destitute of ener- 
gy : great men are no longer seen. 

wiih (p. 52.) Inthe East, the best titles toa great fortune are 
baseness and ignorance, When an important place becomes va- 
cant, the tyrant enters his anti-chamber: Have not I here, he says, 
some valet, of whom I can make a vizir ? All the slaves prostrate 
themselves before him; the most despicable obtains the place. 
Can it then be wondered at, that the conduct of the vizir corres- 
ponds with the manner in which he is chosen ? 

84, (p.55.) Neither the Romans nor the French ‘had yet lost 

_their courage in the days of Augustus and Louis XIV: 

35. (ibid.) M. Rousseau, the too frequent panegyrist of ii igno- 
rance, says, in some part of his works: ‘ Not the least of the be- 
“< nefactions of nature is that of preserving men from science, and 
“from the labour of instructing themselves.” But repliesa M. 
Gautier might we not say, with equal propriety, ‘« Nations, 
“ know that nature would not have you nourish yourselves with 
“corn. Thetrouble requisite to till the earth, declares that you 
“ought to leave it uncultivated.’ This reply was not to the 
taste of M. Rousseau, and in a letter written to M. Grimm, he 


says, ‘«‘ This M. Gautier did not reflect, that with a little labour 
F3 we 
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“« we are sure to make bread ? But after a great deal of study, itis 
« doubtful, whether we can make a reasonable man.” Tam not, 
in my turn, fully satisfied with this answer of M. Rousseau’s. Is 
it certain, in the first place, that, in an unknown island, we can so 
easily make bread ?_ Before we reap the corn, we must sow it, and 
before sowing the seed, we must drain the ground, cut down the 
trees, and cultivate the earth; and this cultivation is not to be 
performed without labour. 

Even in those countries where the land is best cultivated, how 
much of the husbandman’s care is requisite? It is the labour of a 
whole year. But, suppose it were only necessary to turn up the: 
earth, that supposes the invention of the implements of husbandry $ 
and the vena these, supposes that of the forge, and the k now- 
ledge of mines, of the art of constructing furnaces, of mechanics, 
and hydraulics, in short, of almost all the sciences, from which M. 
Rousseau would preserve men. We, therefore, cannot make 
bread without some care and industry. . ‘ 

*«* Areasonable man, says M. Rousseau, is still more difficult to 
“* make : we are not sure to succeed after a great deal of study.” 
But, are we always sure of a good harvest. Does the painful la- 
bour of autumn secure an abundant harvest for summer? Be it, 
however, difficult or not, to form a reasonable man, the fact is, that 
he cannot be made so without instruction, What is a reasonable 
man ? One whose judgments are generally just. Now, to judge 
of the progress of a disease, of the excellence of a drama, or the 
beauty of a statue, what preliminary knowledge is necessary ? The 
sciences, and the arts of medicine, poetry, and sculpture.. Does 
M. Rousseau mean by the word reasonable, that the man should 
observe a sagacious conduct ? But such a conduct sometimes sup- — 
poses a profound knowledge of the human heart, and’ that know- » 
ledge is fullas difficult as another. When the author of Emilius 
decries instruction, it is, he will say, because he has sometimes 
seen an intelligent man behave ill. That may be. The desires 
of such a man are often contrary to his knowledge. He may act ill 
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and see well. This man, however, (M. Rousseau cannot deny) 
has but one cause of bad conduct in him, which is his criminal pas- 
sions. Ignorance, on the contrary, has two_: one is, the same pas- / 
sions, and the other, the ignorance of what man owes to man, that 
is to say, of his duties toward society ; and these duties are more 
_extensive than is commonly imagined. Instruction, therefore, is 


always useful, 
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SECTION VI. _ 


®F THE EVILS PRODUCED BY IGNORANCE 5 IGNORANCE I5 
NOT DESTRUCTIVE OF EFFEMINACY: IT DOES NOT SECURE 


THE FIDELITY OF SUBJECTS } AND IT DETERMINES THE 
MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS WITHOUT EXAMINATION. LUX- 
URY CITED AS AN EXAMPLE, THE MISFORTUNES INTO 
WHICH SUC \GMENTS MAY SOMETIMES. PRECIPITATE A 


NATION. OF THE CONTEMPT AND HATRED DUE TO THE - 
PROTECTORS OF IGNORANCE. 








CHAP. IL 


OF THE IGNORANCE AND EFFEMINACY OF 
NATIONS, 


Tenoranct does not preserve a people from effemi- 
nacy. It plunges them into it : degrades and corrupts 
them. The most stupid nations are not the most esti- 
mable for their magnanimity, their courage, and the 
severity of their manners. The Portuguese and mo- 
_ dern Romans are ignorant; and they are not the less 
pusillanimous, voluptuous, and effeminate. It is the 
same with the greatest part of the Oriental nations, 
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‘petsthinn eHicglaews ignorance, the idence ime its turn 
engenders debility and sloth. 

- Does government forbid me to think? I give myself 
up to‘idleness. An inhabitude to reflection renders ap- 
plication painful, and attention fatiguing:(1). . Where 
are then the charms of study? Indifferent to every sort 
of knowledge no one has sufficient interest with me to 


engage my attention, and itis only in agreeable sensa- 
tions that I can then seek my happiness. | 2 
- He that does not think would feel, feel delat? 
ously. Men would grow in one I may use 
the expression, “in: proportion: as they diminish in 
thoughts. But/can we be constantly affected by-vo-' 
Juptuous sensations ? No: it’ is‘at intervals’ — that 
we can enjoy them. | 2 
~The interval that separates men from these sensa- 
tions is, among the ignorant and idle, filled up by dis- 
gust. To abridge its duration, they provoke them- 
sélves to pleasure, exhaust their strength and extinguish 
desire.’ Among all nations, what classes are most ge- 
nerally given up'to debauchery ? Slaves and bigots. 
' There is nonation more corrupt than the Venetians*, _ 
and their corruptions, says Mr. Burke, are the'effect’ 


at 









“* See Burke’s opyuniet on the Sublime. There translate him, 
put do not pretend to judge ‘ofa’ people Whom I‘know' only by . 
the relations of ‘others. 
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Evils produced by ignorance among the Venetians.} 


of the ignorance in which a despotic aristocracy holds. 
the people. “ No citizen dares there think : to make 
“use of his reason is a crime that is the most punished. 
“ Now he who dares not think would at least feel ; and 
‘must from disgust deliver himself.up to effeminacy.. 
“ Who but an ignorant and voluptuous people could 
‘‘ support the yoke of an aristocratic despotism ? 

“ This the government knows, and encourages its. 
“ subjects todebauchery : it offers them at once fetters, 
“and pleasures: they accept the one for the other ;. 
‘and, in their base souls, the love of luxury always 
“ outweighs that of liberty. The Venetian is nothing , 
‘better than a swine, that is nourished by his master, : 





“ for his use, and is kept in a stable, where he is sufs. 


4 


“ fered to wallow in the mire. et 

« At Venice, great and little, man and woman, , clergy : 
‘and laity, all are equally plunged in effeminacy. The 
“nobles, always in dread of the people, and of each 
“ other, become enervated and degraded from policy, 
“ and corrupt themselves by the same means. they cor- 
“yupt their subjects. They seek to. drown in luxury. 
* and debauchery, that sensation of horror, which a. 
“state inquisition must excite in a bold and elevated 
“ mind.” 

What Mr. Burke here says of the Venetians is 
equally applicable to the modern Romans, and in gene- 
ralto all ignorant and civilized nations. If the catholic 
religion, say the protestants, enervates ‘the. soul, and) 
at length ruins the empire where it is established, it is 


by 
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by propagating ignorance and idleness, for. idleness is 
the mother of all vices, moral and political. 

Can the love of pleasure then be a vice? No: na- 
ture leads men to the search of it, and all men obey 
this impulse of nature. But pleasure, that is the re- 
laxation of the intelligent, active, and industrious ci- 
tizen, is the sole occupation of the idle and stupid. 
The Spartans, as well,as the Persians, were sensible to 
love: but their love being different, made one of them, 
a virtuous, and the other an effeminate people. Hea- 
ven has made women the dispensers of our most lively, 
pleasures. But could heaven intend, that, solely oc- 
cupied with them, men should, like the silly shepherds 
of Astrea, have no other employment than that of lo- 
vers? It is not in the trifling cares of a languishing 
passion, but in the activity of his mind, and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, in his labours and application, 
that man can finda remedy against disquietude. Love 
is always a theological sin, and becomes a moral sin, 
when we make’it a principal occupation: it then 
enervates the mind, and degrades the soul. 

Nations may, after the Greeks and Romans, make 
love a divinity*, but not make themselves its slaves. — 





* Love is a powerful principle of activity in man. It has often 
changed the face of empires. Love and jealousy opened the ports 
of Spain tothe Moors, and destroyed the dynasty of the Ommi- 
ades. Its influence on the moral world, doubtless emboldened 
the poets to give ita power over the material world that is has not. 
Hesiod makes it the architect of the universe. 


Hercules 
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The prosperity of a people % proportionate to theit knowledge. 
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Hercules, who fought with re ait depict 
him of Dejanira, was the son of Jupiter ; but the Her- 
cules who spun at the feet of Omphale was but a Sy- 
barite. Every active and intelligent people, resemble 
the first of these ; they love pleasure, they conquer, 
but act with moderation ; they think pee and some- 
times divert themselves. ; 
With regard to a slavish ‘and superstitious people, , 
they think seldom, are often disquieted, would always * 
divert themselves ; they provoke their appetites and 
become enervated. The sole antidote to their disquie- 
tudé would ‘be labour, application, and learning. But, 
as ‘Sydney says on this subject, the knowledge of a 
‘people is always in proportion to their liberty, as their 
happiness and power is always in proportion to their 
knowledge. Thus the English being more free, are 
commonly more learned than the French*, the French 
than the Spaniards, the Spaniards than the Por tuguese, _ 
ahd the Portuguese than the Moors. England i is con- 
sequently, i in proportion to its extent, more e powerful | 


* France, it is fails ‘has in. these later. times produced more - 
illustrious men than England. Be itso. It is not the less true, 
that the body of the French nation degenerates daily. France has 
neither the same interest, nor the same meahs of acquiring know- 
ledge as England. France is now but little respectable, The ci- . 
' tizen there without emulation sinks into idleness. Merit without 
consideration is despised by the great; and celebrated men now 
die without successors, 

‘than 
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ae There is, one ease ste in nwhich i iguoranee i is aesixable, 





than Er ancek, France Bon cares Spain chien Portugal 
and Portugal than Morocco. The more learning a 
people have, the more virtuous, powerful, and happy 
they are. Iti is to ignorance alone that the contrary 
effects are to, be imputed. There i is but one case where 
igno ance can be ‘desirable: and that is when all i is 
desperate in a-state, and when through the present 
evils others still greater appear behind. Then stupidity 
is a blessing} : knowledge and foresight are evils... It 
is ‘then that shutting our eyes against the light, we 
would hide from ourselves the: calamities we cannot 
prevent. The situation of the inhabitant resembles 
that of the mariner ; i the most digtmesetul instant for 
him.is not that when borne on the wreck of his vessel 
in the midst of the sea, the love of life and hope. make 
him think he sees through the obscurity of the night 
a neighbouring shore ; but when the rising morn, 
drawing back the dees of the night, drives away, 






_ * To prove the advantage of morality over materiality, heaven, 
say the English, has decreed, that Great Britain, properly speak- 
ing, but a fourth part as large as Spain, and but one third of 
France, and less populous perhaps than the latter kingdom, should 
command it by the superiority of its government. 


+ Inthe empires of the East, the most pernicious and dangers 
ous gift of heaven, says a celebrated traveller, would be a noble, 
elevated mind. Virtuous and rational souls bear impatiently the 
yoke of despotism. Now this impatience is a crime: for’ which 
they would be punished. by the, sultan, Few Orientals expose 
themselves to this danger. 
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the imaginary land +1088 his: aioue and ‘shows him at 
_ once the immensity of the sea and of his misery; then 

hope, that was borne with him on the wreck, forsakes 
him, and gives place to despair. 

But is there any kingdom in Europe where the mis- 
fortunes of the inhabitants are without remedy ? Des- 
troy ignorance and you will destroy all the seeds of 
moral evil. 

Ignorance not only plunges ‘the people into effemi~ 
nacy, but even extinguishes in them the sentiment of 
humanity. i ‘he most ignorant are the most barbarous. 
What people showed themselves in the last war the 
most inhuman? The ignorant Portuguese. They cut 
off the noses and ears of the Spanish prisoners. Why 
do the English and French show themselyes the most 
generous? Because they are the least stupid. 

There is no inhabitant of Great Britain that has not 
more or less learning (2). Every Englishman is obli- 
ged to study by the form of his government (3). There 
is no minister who ought to be, and is, in some re- 
spects, more sagacious, no one whom the national ery 
more immediately informs of his faults. Now if in the 
science of government, as in every other science, it is 
from the clashing of contrary opinions that light is 
produced, there is no country where administration 
can be better informed, because there is none where 
the press is more free. 

Itis not so at Lisbon. How can the citizen there 
study the science gf government? Is it in books? 

Superstition 





Superstition will scarcely suffer the people to read the 
Bible. Is it in conversation ? It is dangerous there to 
talk of public affairs, and consequently no one there 
concerns himself about them. Is it, lastly, at the pe- 
riod a great man assumes an office? But then, as Ihave 


already said, the time for forming principles is past ; 
it is then the time to apply them: to execute and not 
to meditate. Whence then can sucha nation obtain 
its generals and its ministers? From among foreigners. 
Such is the debasement to which ignorance reduces a 
‘Nation. 





CHAP. II. 
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IGNORANCE DOES NOT SECURE THE. FIDE- 
LITY OF THE SUBJECT. 


Some politicians have regarded ignorance as favour- 
able to the maintenance of a prince’s authority, as the 
support of his crown and the safeguard of his person. 
Nothing is less proved by history. The ignorance of 
the people is indeed favourable to the priesthood. _ It 
is not in Prussia, or England, where they can say all 
and write all, that attempts are made on the life of the 
monarch, but in Portugal, Turkey, Indostan, &c. In 


what age was the scaffold erected for Charles I.? In 
that 
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that, ies Cabehiod leant "Enslaclts when 
the people, groaning under the yoke of ignorance, 
were still without art or industry. 

The life of George III. is well secured, and ai not 
to slavery, and ignorance, but to learning and liberty, 
that he owes his security. Is it so in Asia ? Do we 
there see any throne secure from the attempt of a 
murderer? Every power, without limits, is. am uncer- 
tain, power (4)... The ages, in which princes are most 
exposed to the strokes of fanaticism, and ambition, 
are those of ignorance and despotism. Ignorance 
‘and slavery destroy empires, and every monarch by 
whom they are propagated, digs the pit by which at 
least his posterity will be swallowed up. 

If a prince so far debases mankind, as to shut their 
mouths against oppression, he conspires against him- 
self. Ifa priest then, armed with the poignard of re-! 
ligion, or an usurper at the head of a troop of banditti, 
_ march into the public place, he will be joined by those 
very people, who if they. had clear ideas of justice 
would, under the standard of the lawful prince, have 
opposed and punished the priest orusurper. All the 
East ig a witness of the truth of what I advance. 
Every throne has been there dyed with the blood of its 

* At the time of the decapitation of Charles I, it was not supere 


stition, but fanaticism, that commanded in England.. Perhaps, 


our author might reply, that these being two extremes, their effects 
are naturally similar. T, 
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Bad effects of ignorance in states. 


sovereign. Ignorance, therefore, does not secure the 
fidelity “aihttic subject. 


Its principal effects are to éxpose an empire to all 


_ the evils of a bad administration; to diffuse over all 


minds a darkness, that soon passing from the governed 


- to the governors, brings down tempests on the head of 


the monarch. 

In polished countries, if ignorance, the too fre- 
quent companion of despotism, exposes the life of . 
kings, occasions disorder in the finances, and injustice 
in the distribution of taxes ; what man will dare to 
avow himself an enemy to science, and a protector of 
ignorance, which, opposing all useful reformation, not 
only prolongs the duration of public calamities, but 
renders mien also incapable of the fixed attention, which 
the discussion of most political questions requires. 

I shall take luxury for an example. In how many 
lights may it be considered! How many contradictions 
do we find in the. decisions of moralists on this subject ! 
How much discernmentand attention are necessary to 


“resolve this: political problem ! How prejudicial are 


€rrors on similar questions, sometimes to empires ; and, 
consequently, how detrimental is ignorance to man- 


kind! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


—— 


OF THE QUESTION CONCERNING LUXURY. 


Waar is luxury ? It isin vain to attempt a precise 
definition of it. The word Luxury, like Greatness, is 
one of those comparative expressions, that do not of- 
fer to the mind any determinate idea : that only ex- 
press the relation, which two or more objects have to 
each other. It has no fixed sense till the moment it 
is put, if I may use the expression, into an equation, 
and we compare the luxury of one nation, class of men, 
or individual, with that of others of the same rank. 

The English peasant, well clothed and fed, is ina 
state of luxury, compared with a French peasant. The 
_man dressed in coarse cloth, is in a state of luxury, 
compared to asavage covered with a bear’sskin. All 
things, even to the feathers that adorn the cap of a 
wild Indian, may be regarded as laxury, 
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IS LUXURY USEFUL. AND NECESSARY. 


Tr is'the interest of every nation to form great men 
in the arts, the sciences of war, administration, &c. 
Now, great talents are constantly the fruit of study 
and application. Man,'slothful by nature, cannot be 
drawn from his repose but by a powerful motive. 
What can be that motive ? Large : rewards. But of 
what nature should be the ~ever deed by a na- 
tion ? Are we to understand by the word Reward, the 
gift of what is merely necessary ? No, certainly. (The 
word constantly implies the gift of some superfluity 
(5), either of the pleasures, or the conveniences of life. 
Now, every one to whom these superfluities are grant- 
ed, is in a state of luxury, compared with the majority 
of the people. 

It is evident therefore, that as the minds of men 
cannot be drawn from a stagnation that is detrimental 
to society, but by the hope of rewards, that is, of su- 
perfluities, the necessity of luxury is apparent, and 
that in this sense it is useful. 

But, it will besaid, it is not against this sort of lux- 
ury or superfiuity, the reward of great talents, that 

G 2 . moralists 
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ooo 
moralists contend ; but against that destructive luxury 
which produces intemperance, and above all, that avi- 
dity of wealth, the corruptor of the manners of a na- 
tion, and forerunner of its ruin. 

I have often attended to the discourses of moralists, 
and frequently recollect their vague panegyrics on 
temperance, and their still more vague declamations 
against riches ; and to the present hour, I have not 
found one among them who has fully examined the 
accusations brought against luxury, and the calamities 
that are imputed to it ; or who has, in my opinion, 
reduced the question to that degree of simplicity which 
Is requisite to its solution. 

If the mounliels will take the luxury of France for 
an example, Lagree with them to examine its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. But before we go further, is 
it certain, as they incessantly repeat, 

1. That luxury produces national intemperance? 

2. That this intemperance produces all the evils at- 
tributed to it ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 


OF LUXURY AND TEMPERANCE. 


There are two sorts of luxury: the first is,a national 
luxury, founded on a certain equality in the distribution 


4 gat, the public wealth. It makes no great appearance 


s. _ (6), yet extends to almost all the inhabitants of a coun- 

try. This distribution does not permit the citizens to 
live in the pomp and intemperance of anabob, but in 
a certain state, of ease and luxury, when compared 
with the citizens of another country. Such is the si- 
tuation of an English peasant*, compared with that ofa 
French peasant. Now, the first of these is not always 
the most temperate. 

The second sort of luxury Jess general (7), more 
apparent, and confined toa class of citizens more or 
less numerous, is the effect of a very unequal distribu- 
tion of the riches of a nation. This Inxury is that of 
despotic governments, where the purses of the little are 





* The Spartans were strong and robust ; they were therefore 
sufficiently - well fed. The peasants, in certain countries, are mea- 
gre and weak; they have not therefore sufficient nourishment. 
Whence we conclude, that the Spartans lived ina state of luxury, 

“compared with the inhabitants of some other countries. 
G3 incessantly 


we 
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_ National temperance not always productive of great effects. 
incessantly emptied to fill those of the great ; where 
some are gorged with superfluities, while others want 
what is necessary (8). The inhabitants of such a 
country consume but. little : he that has nothing can 
buy nothing. They are the more temperate in propor-_ 
tion as they are indigent. 

Misery is always sober, and the luxury of these 
governments does not produce intemperance, but na- 
tional temperance, that is, temperance in the greatest 
number. . 

Let us now seé whether this temperance be so fra 
ful of prodigies as the moralists pretend. If we cons 
history, we shall find that the people commonly th 
most corrupt, are the sober inhabitants who are in sub- 
jection to arbitrary power: that the nations reputed 





most virtuous, are, on the contrary, those free na- 
tions whose riches are the most equally divided, and 
whose citizens are consequently not always the most 
temperate. In general, the more money a man has, 
the more he expends, and the more freely he lives, 
Frugality,a virtue doubtless respectable and meritori- 
ous in an individual, is always in a vation the effect 
of a powerful cause. The virtue of a people is almost 
always the virtue of necessity: and frugality, for that 
reason, rarely produces in empires the miracles attri- 
buted to it. 

The Asiatics, who were slaves, poor, and necessarily 
temperate under Darius and Tigranes, never had the 
virtues of their conquerors. 
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The Portuguese, like the Orientals, surpass the Eng- 
lish in sobriety, but do no not equal them in yalour, 
industry, virtue, in a word, in happiness(9). If the 
French were beaten in the last wars, it is not to the 
intemperance of their soldiers that their defeats are to 
be attributed. The greatest part of the soldiery must 
be taken from the class of husbandmen, and the French 

_husbandmen have an habit of sobriety*. 

If the moralists continually extol frugality, and de- 
ery luxury, it is, because being respectable in their 
own eyes, they mean to honour themselves by these 
declamations; because, having no clear ideas of lux- 
ury, they confound it with the frequently pernicious 
cause by which it is produced; and because they 
think themselves virtuous for being austere, and ra- 
tional for being discontented. Now, discontentis not 
reason. 

Let men, therefore, distrust modern moralists: in 
this respect they have but superficial ideas concerning 
this question. But, it will be said, the writers of anti- 
quity have, in like manner, regarded luxury as the 
corruptor of Asia. They then deceived themselyes in _ 
like manner with the moderns. 

To know if it be luxury, or the cause of luxury, 


‘ Y ‘ - 3 

* A Frenchman will reply to this, that it was not indeed to the 
intemperance of the soldiers, but to the debaughery and effeminacy 
of the officers and generals, that the French army owed its de- 
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that destroys in man all love of virtue, that corrupts 
and debases the manners of a nation, we must first de- 
termine what is meant by the term, a base people. Is 
it one, all the individuals of which are corrupted? 
There is no such people: there is no country where 
the order of the common citizens, always oppressed, 
and rarely oppressors, do not love and esteem virtue. 
Their interest leads them to it. It is not so with the . 
order of great men.. Their interest is to be unjust with 
impunity ; it isto stifle in the hearts of men every 
sentiment of equity. This interest imperiously com- 
mands the great, but not the rest of the nation. The 
tempest agitates the surface of the sea, but its depths 
are always tranquil. Such are the inferior class of 
citizens, in almost evéry country. Corruption slowly 
-approaches the labourers of the earth, andit is they that 
compose the greatest part of every nation. | 
By a base nation, then, people can only mean that i in 
which the people in power, that is, the governing 
party, are enemies to the party governed, or at least 
indifferent to its happiness*. Now, this indifference 





pt he words corruption of manners, signify nothing more 
than the division between public and private interest. At what 
time does this division happen? When all the riches and power 
of a state are collected into afew hands. There ‘is then no con- 
nection between the different classes of the citizens. The great, 
wholly directed by their private interest, and indifferent to that of 
the public, will Sacrifice the state to their particular passions. 


is 
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is not the effect of luxury, but of the cause that pro- 
duces it, that is, the excessive power of the great, and 

the consequent contempt in which they hold their fel- 
low-citizens. 

In the hive of human society, to preserve order and 
justice, and to chase away vice and corruption, it is 
necessary that all the individuals be equally employed, 

-and forced to concur equally in the. general good, and 
that the labour be equally divided among them. 

If there be any whose riches and birth exempt them 
from all employment, there will be divisions and un- 
happiness in the hive. The idle will die of disgust: 
they will be envied without any reason for envy, be- 
cause they willnot be happy. Theiridleness, however, 
at the same time that it is disgusting to themselves, is 
destructive to the general welfare. They will devour 
with discontent the honey that the others produce; 


———————————————————————————— ae 


Is it necessary, to be revenged of an enemy, that a negotiation be 
broken off, the finances be neglected, a war be declared unjust, a 
battle be lost ? They will do all, and agree to all, to gratify their 
caprice ; grantall to fayour, and nothing to merit. The courage 
and diligence of the soldiers and inferior officers will remain with- 
out recompence. What is the consequence ? That the magis- 
trates have no longer integrity, nor the soldiers courage; that 
indifference succeeds in their minds, to the love of justice, and of 
their country ; and such a nation will be held in contempt by 
others, and fall into a debasement. Now this debasemeut will not 
be the effect of its luxury, but of a too unequal distribution of 
power and riches, of which luxury itself is.an effect. 
the 
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the ioueers call die ot hunger, and sbi idlers will 


not be more happy. 

To fix the happiness and virtue of a nation on a solid 
foundation, it must rest on a reciprocal. dependence 
between all the orders of citizens. If there be states- 
men invested with unlimited power, and that have not, 
at least for the present, any thing to hope or fear from 
the love or hatred of their inferiors, then all mutual 
dependence between the great and the little will be 
broken and these two orders of citizens, under the 
same name, will compose tworival nations. —The man 
in power will then indulge himself in all things, he will, 
without remorse, sacrifice to his caprice the ere ee 
of a whole nation. 

If the corruption of the people in power never is 
more manifest than in the ages of the greatest luxury, 
it is because in those ages the riches of a nation are 
collected into the smallest number of hands, when the 
great are most powerful, and consequently, most cors 
Tupt. 

To ascertain the source of their corruption, and the 
origin of their power and riches, and of that division 
of interests, among citizens, who, under the same name, 
form two inimical nations, we must go back to the 
formation of the first societies. 





CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


-’ OF THE FORMATION OF COLONIES. 
Some families pass over to an island. We willsup- 
pose the soil good, but uncultivated What at the 
moment of debarkation is the first care of these fa- 
milies ? To construct huts, and turn up an extent of 
ground sufficient. for their subsistence. 

At this period, wherein consist. the riches of this 
island? In its harvests, and the labour by which they 
are produced. If this island contains more land than 
isnecessary for the cultivators, the rich among them 
will be those that have the strongest and most active 
arms. . 

The interests of this rising society are at first not 
complicated, and consequently few laws will there 
suffice: they may be almost all reduced to the pre- 
vention of theft and murder. Such laws are always 
just, because they are made by the consent of all, and 
because a law generally adopted in a rising state, is 
always contormable to the interest of the majority, and 
consequently wise and beneficent. 

We will suppose this society to elect a chief: he will 


only be a chief in war, under the orders of whom they 
combat 
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combat pirates, and new colonists that would establish 
themselves in this island. This chief, like every other 
colonist, will possess no more land than he- has culti- 
vated. The only favour they can grant him, is the 
choice of his ground. He will be in other respects 
without power. » 

But will the successors to the first chief long remain 
in this state of impotency ? By what means will they 
free themselves'from it, and at last arrive at arbitrary 
power? hie 

The object of most of them will be to subject the 
isle they inhabit. But their efforts will be vain, while 
the nation is not numerous. It is difficult to establish 
despotism in a country that being newly inhabited, is 
not populous, In all monarchies, the progress of 
power is slow. Of this, the time employed by the so- 
vereigns of Europe in subjecting their great vassals is 
aproof. The prince who too hastily attacks the pro- 
perty, the life and liberty of powerful proprietors, and 
would load the people with taxes, will destroy himself, 
All, great and little, will revolt against him. The 
monarch would have neither money to raise an army, 
nor an army to fight against his people. ; 

The time at which the power of a prince or chief 
increases, is that when the nation is become rich and 
numerous, when each citizen ceases to be a soldier*, 
sg a Sertoli 
“* There is, perhaps, but one method of preserving an empire 


from the despotism of an army, and that is, by ‘the inhabitants 
being at once, as at Sparta, citizens and soldiers. 


or 
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or when, to repel an enemy, the people consent to 
_Yaise troops, and keep them continually in pay. If 
the chief preserve the command of them in peace as 
well as in war, his influence insensibly augments; he 
profits by it to enlarge his army. When it is suffici- 
ently strong, the ambitious chief throws off the mask ; 
oppresses the’ people, destroys their property, and | 


plunders the nation : for man, in general, appropriates 
allhe can ravish, and rapine-cannot be restrained but 
by severe laws, and laws are impotent against a chief 
and his army. 

_ It is thus that a first tax frequently furnishes an 
usurper with the means of imposing others, till at last, 
armed with an irresistible power, he can, as at Constan-: 
tinople, swallow up by his court and his army, all the 
riches of the nation. The people, then weak andindi- 
gent, are attacked by an incurable malady. No law” 
can then secure to the citizens their lives, their pro- 
perty, and their liberty. . 

_ For want of this security, every thing returns into a 
state of war, and all society is dissolved. If the inha- 
bitants still live in the same cities, it is no longer in 
union, but ina common servitude. A handful of free 
men are then sufficient to overturn an apparently most 
formidable empire. 

If the army with which the usurper keeps the nation 
in fetters, be beaten three or four times, he has no 
resource in the love and valour of his people. He 
and his soldiers are hated, as well as feared. The 

citizens 
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citizens of Constantinople regard the Janizaries as 
the accomplices of the Sultan, a set of ruffians by whose 
aid he pillages the empire. Ifa conqueror attempt 
to free the people from the fear of the army, they fa- 
vour his enterprize, and regard him as their avenger. 

The Romans were a hundred years at war with the 
Volsci: they employed five hundred years in con- 
quering Italy : they only showed themselves in Asia, 
and it became subject to them. ‘The power of Anti- 
ochus and Tigranes vanished at their sight, as that of 
Darius at the sight of Alexander. 

Despotism is the old age and last disease of an em- 
pire. This malady never attacks it in its youth, The 
existence of despotism commonly supposes a people 
to be already rich and numerous. But is it possible 
that the grandeur, wealth, and extreme population of 

va state, can sometimes have such fatal consequences? 

To elucidate this point, let us consider the effects 
of extreme riches, and great increase of inhabitants in 
a kingdom. Perhaps we shall discover in this increase, 
the first seeds of a despotic power. 


‘ 
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CHAP. VII. 


OF THE MULTIPLICATION OF MANKIND IN A 
STATE, AND OF ITS. EFFECTS. 


Tw the island at first uncultivated, in which I placed 
a small number of families, if we suppose these families 
to. multiply, the isle will become provided with a num- 
ber of artisans necessary to a nation of agriculturists : : 
‘the union of these families will soon form a numerous 
people. Ifthis nation continue to multiply, there will 
be born in the island more men than can be employed 
in Ga the earth, and in the arts subservient to 
that cultivation. What will become of these super- 
flous inhabitants? The more they increase, the greater 
will be their charge to the state : whence it will be ne- 
cessary, either that ‘the superfluity be consumed by a 
war, or that a law be enacted, as in China, for the ex- 
posing of children (10). 

A man without property, and without employment. 
in a society, has only three things to chose ; either to 
leave his country and seek a subsistence elsewhere, or 
to rob for a maintenance, or to invent some new article 
of commerce, in exchange for which his fellow-citizens 
may supply his wants. I shall not enquire what be- 
comes of the robber, or voluntary exile. They cease 

4 to 
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suppose him to discover the secret of painting on 
cloth, and that this invention suit the taste of but 
few of the inhabitants; but few of them, therefore, 
will exchange their commodities for his cloth (11). 
Butif a taste for this sort of cloth become general; 
and there bea great demand for it; what will he do to 
answer that demand? He will ‘collect more or less of 
those men [ call superfluous, set up amanufactory in 
a convenient place, most likely on the side of a river, 
whose branches extend a considerable way into the 
country, and will facilitate the transport of his mer- 
chandize. Now we will suppose that the continual in- 
crease of inhabitants gives rise to the invention of some 
other commodity, some other article of luxury, and 
that a new manufacture be set up. The undertaker, 
for the advantage of his commerce, will naturally fix 
it on the side of the same river. He will therefore, 
erect a building near the other’s. Several of these 
manufactories will form a village, and then a town, 
that will soon contain wealthy citizens ; for the profits 
of commerce are always very great, when the traders 

being few, have but few rivals. 
The riches of this town will draw pleasures thither. To 
partake of these pleasures, the rich proprietors of lands 
will quit the country, to pass some months of the 
year in the town, and for that purpose build houses 
there. The town Sincreases daily, because poverty 
| there 
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_ there =e Sit more resources, vice_ more impunity, and 
luxury more means of gratification, This town, at 
last, takes the name of capital. 

_ Such are in this island | the first effects of the great 
multiplication of its inhabitants. Another, effect of 
the same cause will be the indigence of the greatest 
‘part of the people: By t the continual i increase of, their 
number, there will be more workmen than work : com- 
petition will lower the price of labour : that workman 
will be , preferred who sells his goods MRS 8 that is, 
who.contents himself with the least profit. Then indi- 
“gence extends itself ; the poor sell, the rich buy; the 
number of possessors diminish, and. the laws become 
daily more severe, J 

_A people of proprietors may be paiained by g gentle 
laws. _Confiscations of property, partial or total, is 
there sufficient to suppress crimes? Among the, Ger- 
mans, Gauls, and Scandinavians, fines, | more or less 
seyere, were the only punishments inflicted for diffe- 
ae offences. 

Where non-proprietors compose the greatest part 
eEapieba, itis different. They can be governed by 
harsh laws only : : when a man is poor, and cannot be 
fined, he must be punished in his person ;.and hence 
arise corporal punishments, Now, these punishments 
at first inflicted on the poor, are in the course of time, 
extended to proprietors, and all citizens are then go- 
verned by the laws of blood. All things concur to 
establish these laws. 
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Does every citizen possesdi some iswondity in a state? 
The desire of preserving it is doubtless, the general 
design of a nation. There are few thefts committed. 
Do the generality, on the contrary, live without pro- 
perty ? Theft is the general aim of that nation; and 
robbers multiply. Now this spirit of robbery spread- 
ing itself throughout, necessarily occasions frequent 
acts of violence. . 

Let us suppose, that by the slowness of criminal 
proceedings, and the facility with which a man with- 
out property can transport himself into another coun- 
try, the guilty almost always escape punishment, and 
erimes multiply daily. To prevent this, a citizen must 
be apprehended on the first suspicion. But Coupae 
ment is itself an arbitrary punishment, which being 
soon exercised on proprietors themselves, willsubstitute 
slavery in the place of liberty. What remedy is there 
for this national evil ? Is there any method by which 
the gentle laws can be recalled ¢ I know but one, which 


ywould be to multiply the number of proprietors, by 


making a new distribution of the lands. But this dis- 
tribution is always difficult to be executed. Thus the 
unequal partition of the national wealth, and the too 
great increase of men without property, producing at 
the same time in an empire vices and sanguinary laws, 
at last develop those seeds of despotism, which ought 
to be regarded as a new effect of the same cause*. 





i: hg evils arising from extreme population were known to 


When 





“When a numerous Hoste are not, like the chads 
ama Swiss, divided into a certain number of federatiye 
; republics ; ; but compose, like those of Great Britain, 
one dame the people being then too numerous, and 
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the ancients ; and there were homeans which they did not employ 
to diminish it. The Socratic. passion in Crete was one of them. 
This passion, says M. Goques, counsellor in parliament, was there 
authorised by the laws of Minos+. 

Ifa young man hired himself as a catamite, for a certain term, 
and ran away from the house of him with whom he had engaged to 
live, the laws obliged him to return, and remain there till the ex- 
Piration of the term. The reason of this odd law, say Plato and 
Aristotle, was the fear they had in Crete of a too great. population. 

It was with the same view that Pythagoras enjoined his disci- 
ples abstinence and fasting. They that fast do’ not get many 
children. Tothe Pythagoreans succeeded the. Vestals, and lastly 
the Monks, who being, perhaps, enjoined the law of continence, 
for the same reason are,, in fact, no other than representatives of 

_ the ancient pederasts. 


+ This was certainly a very foolish Jaw of the wise Minos, and 
which the dread of excessive population could by no means jus- 


tify, as there were many other obvious means of preventing it. a 
It is not unlikely, however, that the counsellor in parliament here 


mentioned, imagined he discovered this law among those of Minos, 
in order to palliate his own conduct., This practice, however pre- 
posterous, was not so ‘barbarous as that of exposing their young 
children to perish in the highways, and which was likewise ascri- 
bed to the dread of excessive| population. If this custom, common 
among the wise Grecians, were! to be adopted by the most igio- 
rant ¥ the “European nations, we should load them, and ‘justly 
with the appellation of obdurate scoundrels. T, 
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; = ey are 
; rie : distant Bogs each other, to deliberate sitio 
“ral affair , are obliged. to. appoint representatives for 
each borough, city, province, &e. These representa- 
tives assemble in the capital, and it is there they sepa- 


rate their interest from that. of the represented.» per 
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oY THE DIVISION OF INTERESTS AMONG THE. citi 

ZENS, PRODUCED BY THEIRsGREAT INCREASE. 
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Wa EN the sallaiitatks: by becoming too numerous 


to assemble in the same place, have appointed repre 
sentatives, those representatives taken from the body 
of the people, chosen by them, and honoured by the 
choice, propose at first such laws only’as are-conform- 
able to the public. welfare. The law of. property is 
by them held sacred. They respect it the more, as 
being under the inspection of the nation, if they 
should betray the confidence reposed in them,. they 
would be punished by disgrace, and : PERE: by a 
more severe chastisement. ie ; 

It is, therefore, as I have said, as the Febpid 
have formed an immense capital ; when the compli- 
cated interests of the different orders. of the state have 


multiplied 


~ 
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a the Rises when, to avoid the faut 
¥ study of them, the people repose that duty in their re- 
presentatives ; ; and lastly, when the inhabitants, solely 
employed in augmenting the value of their lands, 
cease to be citizens, and give themselves up to agri- 
culture ; that the representatives separate their inte- 
rests from those of their constituents. Te 
It is then that an indolence in the minds of the 
constituents, and an active desire of power in the re- 
presentatives, announce a great change in the state. 
_ At that period, all cies fayour the ainbition of bie 
-Tatter. Bet a * 
‘When, in consequence of their increase, one people 
are subdivided into several, ‘and there are reckoned in 
the same aati Gn the rich, the poor, land-holders, mer- 
ehants, &c. it is not possible, that the interests of these 
several orders of citizens should be always the same. 
Nothing, in certain respects, is more contrary to the 
interest ofa nation, than a greatnumber of men with- 
‘out property. They are so many secret enemies, 
whom a tyrant may at his pleasure arm against the 
proprietors. Yet nothing is more agreeable to the in-\ 
terest of the manufacturer. The more necessitous 
people are, the less he-will pay for their labour’ The 
interest of the trader, is therefore sometimes incom- 
patible with that of the public. Now, the body of 
traders is often the most powerful ina state; it in- 
cludes an infinite number of seamen, porters, and 
workmen of every sort, who having no other riches 
a H3 than 
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The division of interests favourable to ambitions representatives. 
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than their labour, are always ready to serve any one 
that will pay them. | 

When a nation is composed of an infinity of dif- 
ferent people, under the same name, ‘and whose inte- 
rests are more or less contradictory, itis evident, that 
for want of unity in the national interest, and a real 
unanimity in the regulations of the several orders of 
constituents, the representative, by alternately favour- 
ing this or that particular order of citizens, may, by 
sowing division among them, render himself so he 
the more formidable to all of them, as by arming 
one part of the nation against the other, he secures 
himself against all inquiry. 

Impunity gives him more importance, and more 
audacity. He at last perceives, that in the midst of 
the anarchy of national interests, he may, from day 
to day, become more independent, and daily appro- 
priate more authority and riches; that with great 
wealth he can keep in pay those, who being without 
property, sell themselves to any one who will buy them ; 
ane that the acquisition of each new degree of autho- 


rity will furnish him with new means of Postage 
still greater power. 


ay 


When, animated with this hope, the representatives 
have, by a conduct as crafty as dishonest, acquired 
a power equal to that of the whole nation, from that 
moment there arises a division of interest between the 


parties governing and governed. So long as the latter | 


1s com posed of proprietors of sufficient affluence, brave 
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and feoticent 3 ina aa at to Rae, and even to 
destroy the authority of the representatives, the body » 
of the nation is in good condition, it is even flourish- 
ing. But can this "eq liiviers of power long subsist 
between these two orders of citizens ? Is it not to be 
feared, that. the riches accumulating insensibly, in a 
small number of hands, the number of proprietors 
(the sole support of the ‘public liberty) should 
daily diminish* ; that the spirit of usurpation, al- 
ways more active in the representatives, than the 
spirit of conversation and defence in the constitu- 
ents, should at last turn the balance of power in favour 
of the former? To what other cause can we ascribe 
that despotism, which has hitherto put an end to all 
the different forms of government? ? 

Ts it not evident, that in a vast and populous coun- 
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* When aman growsrich by commerce, he adds the property 
of many small proprietors to his own. The number of proprie- 
tors, and consequently of those whose interest is most closely con- 
nected with the national interest, is diminished. On the contrary, 
the number of men without property, and without interest in the 
public welfare, is increased. Now, if such men are always ready 
to hire themselves to any one that will pay them, how can it be 
imagined, that the man in power will not make use of oe, to 
rule over his fellow-citizens 3 

Such is the necessary effect of too great an increase of people in 
an empire, Itis the evil circle that has been hitherto run through 
by all the known forms of government. 

H 4 try 3 





try, the division of interest: arene: sib governed 
must. always furnish the governors with the means of 


usurping an authority, which man’s natural love of 
power makes him always desire ? - 

All empires have bad an end: and it is at the period 
when those nations, becoming numerous, were govern- 
ed by representatives ; ; and when those representatives, 
favoured by the division of interests among the consti- 


_ tuents, have been able to make themselves indepen= 
dent, that we should date the decline of empires. 


In every country, the great increase of inhabitants 
has been the unknown, necessary, and remote cause of 
the dissipation of morals*. If the nations of Asia,’ 


always cited among the most corrupt, first received | 


the yoke of despotism, it was because of all parts « of 

the world, Asia was the first inhabited and polished. 
Its extreme population made it subject to sove- 

reigns; these sovereigns heaped the riches of the 


Gt 





* But is there no law that can prevent the fatal effects ofa too. 


great increase of inhabitants, and closely connect the interest of 
the representatiyes, with that of the represented ? These aah 
terests are, doubtless, better connected in Englandthan in Turkey, 
where the Sultan declares himself the sole representative of his 
nation, But ifthere be forms of government more favourable 
the one than the other, to the union of private with public interest, : 
there is no one where this great moral and political problem has 
been perfectly solved, Now, till its complete solution, the in- 
crease of people must, in every government, produce a corrup- 
tion of morals. 
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state upon a small number. of noblemen, and invest- 
ed them with excessive power; and these nobles 
plunging into luxury, languished in that corruption, 
that is, in that indifferdace for the public welfare, 
with which history has always so justly apapmached 
the Asiatics. 

After having hastily considered the great causes, 
whose development animated societies, from the mo- 
ment of their formation to that of their decline; after 
having pointed out the different states and situations, 
through which these’ societies passed, to fall at last 
into arbitrary power; let us now examine, why this 
power once stablished, makes in a nation a distri- 
bution of riches, which being more unequal i in a de- 
spotic government than any other, hurlsit more rapidly 
jato ruin. . 
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‘CHAP. IX. 
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OF THE TOO UNEQUAL PARTITION OF THE 
- NATIONAL WEALTH. 


"Tere is now no form of government, in which the 
national wealth is, or can be, equally divided. For 
men to flatter themselves with this equal distribution 
among a people subject to arbitrary power, is folly. - 

Ifin despotic governments, the riches of the whole 
nation be swallowed up by a small number of families, 
the reason is plain. 

When a people acknowledge a master who can im- 
pose taxes on them in an arbitrary manner, and trans- 
fer at pleasure the property of one class of citizens, to 
that of another; the riches of the nation*, must, in a 
short time, be collected into the hands of favourites, 





* ‘The more a prince increases in power, the more inaccessible 
he is. Under the vain pretext of rendering his royal person more 
respectable, the favourites screen him from all eyes. Approach is 
interdicted to his subjects. The monarch becomes an invisible 
god, Now, what do the favourites intend by this apotheosis ? 
To debase the prince, that they may governhim. For this pur- 
pose, they banish him to a seraglio, or surround him by their little 
society ; andall the wealth of the nation is then absorbed by a 
very few families, 

But 
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But wine advantage accrues to the prince from. this 
evil of the state? The following: 

An arbitrary monarch, in quality of a man, loves 
himself above all others. He would be happy, and 
feels, like a private person, that he partakes of the 
joy and sorrow ofall that surround him. His interest 
is, that his people, that is his courtiers, should be con- 
tent. Now their thirst of gold is insatiable. if they 
be in this respect without modesty, how can he in- 
cessantly refuse what they incessantly demand, with- 
out discontenting his intimates, and exposing himself 
to the contagious chagrin of all that surround him? 
Few men have that courage. He therefore continually 
empties the purses of his people into those of his cour- 
tiers; and it is among his favourites that he divides 
almost all the riches of the state. This partition being 
made, what‘bounds can be set to their luxury ? The 
greater itis,and the more conformable to the situation 
in which the empire then is, the more that luxury is 
useful. The evil is only in the productive cause, that 
is, in the too unequal partition of the national wealth, 
andin the excessive power of the prince, who, but ill 
instructed in his duty, and prodigal from weakness, 
thinks himself generous when he is unjust (12). 

But will not the cries of misery inform him of his 
disgrace? The throne on which a Sultan is seated, is 
inaccessible to the complaints of his subjects; they 
cannot, reach so far. Besides, what is their happiness 

to 
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to him, if their discontent have no immediate influ- 


ence on his present felicity ? — . 
Luxury, as I have proved, is in most countries the 
immediate and necessary effect of despotism. It is, 
therefore, despotism, that the enemies of luxury should 
oppose (13). _‘l'o suppress an effect, we should destroy 
the cause. If there bea medium of operating a happy 
change in this matter, it is by an insensible change 
in the laws and administration (14). 


Atis necessary, for the happiness of the prince him-- 


self, and his posterity, that austere moralists fix the 
bounds of taxes so firmly, that the sovereign can 
never displace them. From ihe moment that the laws, 
like an insurmountable obstacle, oppose the prodigality 
of the monarch, the courtiers will set bounds to their 
desires and demands; they will not ask what they 
know they cannot, obtain. 


The. prince, they will say, nist be less happy. He i 


will, doubtless, have about him fewer courtiers, and 
such as are less servile; but their servility is not, per- 
haps, so necessary to his happiness, as may be imagin-. 
ed. When the favourites of a king are free and vir 


tuous, the sovereign. accustoms himself insensibly to” 


their virtue. He doés not find himself the worse, and 
his people find themselves much better. 

Arbitrary power, therefore, only serves to hasten the 
unequal partition of the riches of a nation. 
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CHAP. X. 


“CAUSES OF THE TOO GREAT INEQUALITY IN 
THEF ORTUNES OF THE PEOPLE, 


Ln countries that are free, and governed by wise laws, 
no man, doubtless, has power to impoverish his nation 
to inrich a few individuals. In these countries, how- 
ever, all the citizens do not enjoy the same fortune. 
The _ junction of riches there aN more slowly, 
but it happens at last. 

It is qaite right, that the most industrious should 
gifs most; that the most thrifty should save most ; 
and that by riches already acquired more should be 
gained. There are persons, moreover, who accumu- 
late wealth by inheritance : and there are merchants, 
who by venturing large capitals: with their vessels, 
make great profit; in every sort of commerce, money 
begets money. Its unequal distribution, therefore, is 
a necessary consequence of its introduction into a 
state (15), 
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CHAP. XI. 


ae 


‘OF THE MEANS OF PREVENTING THE TOO RAPID 
ACCUMULATION OF RICHES IN A FEW HANDS, 


Tere are a thousand methods of producing this 
effect. What can hinder a. people from declaring 
themselves the heirs of the whole nation fs and in that 
case, on the decease of a very. rich individual, dividing 
among several a property that would be too conside- 
rable for a single person ? 4 

Why may not a people, after the example of those 
of Lucca, so proportion the taxes to the wealth of each 
individual, that when his land exceeds a certain num- 
ber of acres, the tax on the supernumerary acres may 
exceed the rent? In sucha country, there can cer- 
tainly be no very great acquisitions, 

A hundred laws of this kind might be invented. 
There are, therefore, a multitude of ways of preyent- 
ing a too speedy accumulation of wealth in a small 
number of hands, and of checking the too rapid pro- 
gress of luxury. 

But can we in a country where money is current, 
promise ourselves’ constantly to maintain a just equi- 
librizm among the fortunes of the citizens, so that 
riches may not at length be distributed in a very un- 


equal 
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equal manner, and luxury be introduced and increase ? 
This project is impossible. The rich, furnished with 
necessaries, will always employ their superfluous wealth 
in the purchase of superfluous commodities (16). 
Sumptuary laws, it will be said, may suppress this de- 
sire. Itistrue. But the rich then haying no longer 
the free use of their money, it will appear to them less 
desirable, and they will make fewer efforts to obtain 
it. Now, in every country where money is current, 
perhaps the love of money, as I shall prove further on, 
is a principle of life and activity, whose destruction 
draws after it that of the state. 

The result of this chapter is, that money being. once 
introduced, and always unequally divided among the 
citizens, will, at length, necessarily introduce a taste 
for superduities. The question concerning luxury, is , 
therefore now reduced to the inquiry, whether the in- 


? 
troduction of money into astate be, useful or, detri- 


mental. i 

In. the present condition of Europe, all inquiry of 
this kind may appear superfluous. Whatever may be 
said, the French, English, and Dutch, wil] never’ be 
induced to throw their gold into the sea. This ques- 
tion, howeyer, is ir itself so curious, that the reader 
will doubtless consider with some pleasure, the different 


conditions of two nations, in one of which money. is 


current, and in the other i is mot. 
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OF THOSE COUNTRIES WHERE MONEY 1s NOT 
CURRENT. > 
~ § ¢ - " 2. 
W HEN money hasno value in a country, by what 


method can commerce be carried on? By exchange. 


But exchanges are troublesome ; so that there is little 
traffic, and no works of luxury. The inhabitants of 
these countries may be wholesomely fed, and well 
cloathed, and yet not know what in France is called 
luxury. F 

But’ will nota people without money and laxury, 
have in some respects certain advantages over an opu- 
lent people? Yes, certainly : and these advantages 
will be such, that in a country where the value of mo- 


ney is unknown, perhaps it could not be there intro-— 


duced without a crime. 

A people without money, if they be intelligent, are 
commonly a people without tyrants*. Arbitrary power 
is difficult to be established in a country without ca- 





_ * We may also say without enemies. Who will attack a coun- 
try where nothing is to be got but blows. We know, besides, 
that a people, suchas the Lacedemonians for example, if they be 
pumerous, are invincible. 
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nals, without commerce, and high roads. The prince, 
who raises his taxes in kind, that is, im provisions, can 


seldom raise and keep in pay a number of men suffi- 
cient to put his people in fetters. 

~ It would have been difficult for an Eastern monarch 
to have seated and maintained himself on the throne of 
Sparta, or of rising Rome. 

Now, if despotism be the most cruel scourge of na- 
tions, and the most fruitful ‘source of their evils, the 
non-introduction of money, which commonly defends 
them from tyranny, must be regarded as an advantage. 

But did they enjoy the conveniencies of life at 
Sparta ? O ye rich and powerful! why do you ask this 
question? Are you ignorant that the lands of luxury 
are those where the people are the most miserable? 

Solely employed in gratifying your desires, do you 
take yourselves for the whole nation? Are you the only 
beings in nature? Have you no brethren? Ovmen! 
void of shame, humanity, and virtue, who concenter in 
your own persons all your affections, and incessantly 
create for yourselves new wants; know that Sparta 
was without luxury, without abundance, and that. 
Sparta was happy ! Is it in fact the magnificence of 
furniture, or the refinements of effeminacy, that con- 
stitute human felicity? There would then be very few 
happy. Is happiness to be found in the exquisite de- 
licacies of the table? The different manners of, pre- 
ng their repasts, by different nations, prove good 
hatonly to which we have been accustomed. 
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Luxury not essential to national happiness. 


If dishes artfully prepared excite my appetite, and 
give me agreeable sensations, they give me also lassi- 
tude and disorders ; so that, all things considered, the 
temperate man is, at the end of the year, at least as 
happy as the glutton*.. Whoever has an appetite, 
and can gratify it, is content+. When a man is well 
clothed and fed, the remainder of his happiness de- 
pends on the manner more or less agreeable, in which 
he fills up, as [ shall presently prove, the interval be- 
tween a gratified and a rising want. Now, in this re- 
spect, nothing was wanting to the happiness of the La- 
cedemonians : and notwithstanding the apparent au- 
sterity of their manners, of all the Greeks, says Xeno- 
phon, they were the most happy. When the Spartan 
had gratified his wants, he entered the amphitheatre ; 





* Now hear what blessings temperance can bring, 
(Thus said our friend §, and what he said IJ sing) 
First health : the stomach (cram’d from ev’ry dish, 
A tomb of boil’d and roast, and flesh, and fish, 
Where bile, and wind, and phlegm, and acid jar, 
And all the man is one intestine war) : 
Remembers oft the school boy’s simple fare, 
‘The temperate sleeps, and spirits light as air. 

Pope’s Imitation of Horace. 

§ Mr. Bethel. 


+ When the peasant has bacon and cabbage in his pot, he asky 
not the pullet of the Alps, nor the carp of the Rhine, nor the um- 
ber of the lake of Geneva. He wants none of these; nor I 
neither. 
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Happiness of the Lacedemonians without luxury. 





and there, in the presence of the old men, and the most 

‘beautiful women, he daily displayed the strength and 
agility of his body, and at the same time evinced, by 
the vivacity of his replies, all the acuteness and _preci- 
sion of his judgment. 

Now, of all occupations proper to fill up the mter- 
val between a satisfied and a rising want, there is none 
more agreeable. The Lacedemonians, therefore, with- 
out commerce and without money, were nearly as hap- 
py asa people could be. I consequently assert, from 
the experience of Xenophon, that we may banish mo- 
ney from a state, and still preserve its happiness. To 
what cause, moréover, are we to refer the happiness 
of the public, but to the virtue of individuals ? The 

countries in general most fortunate, are those where 

the inhabitants are the most virtuous. Now, is it im 

those countries where money is current, that such in- 
habitants are to be found? d 
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OF THE PRODUCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF VIRTUE IN 
THOSE COUNTRIES WHERE MONEY 1s NoT cUR- 
- RENT. 


£2 sles government, the principle the most fruitful 
in virtue, is éxactitude in punishing or Ba eR: ac- 
tions useful or ‘detrimental to society. 
But in what countries are they most scrupulously 
honoured and punished ? In those where glory, ge- 
neral esteem, and the advantages attached to that es- 
teem, are the only known rewards. In those coun- 
tries, the nation is the sole and just dispenser of such 
rewards. The general esteem, that gift of public ac- 
knowledgment, is granted only to ideas and actions 
useful to the nation, and every citizen in consequence 
finds himself necessitated to be virtuous. 
‘Ts it so in countries where money is current? No: 
the public cannot be there the sole possessor of riches, 
nor consequently the only distributor of rewards. 
Whoever has money can give it, and will commonly 
give it to the person who procures him the most, plea- 
sure. Now that person is not always the most worthy. 
In fact, if man would always obtain with the greatest 
eertainty, aud the least trouble possible, the object 
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Disadvantages of pecuniary rewards. : 





of his desires (17), and it be more easy to render him-\, 
_ self agreeable to people in power, than to, the public, 
it will then be the people. in power he will please. 
Now, if the interest of those in power be frequently, 
opposite to that of the nation, the greatest rewards 
will then be, i in ¢gertain countries, decreed to actions, 
which though personally useful to the great, are detri- 
mental to the public, and consequently criminal. For 
this reason it is that riches are so often heaped on men, 
accused of baseness, and intrigues, of being spies, &e. 
and that pecuniary rewards, being almost always grant- 
ed to vice (18), produce so many wicked men, and that 
money has been always. Sor eee as a source of cor. 
ruption. 

Lallow therefore that if I were at ihe head of ¢ anew 
colony, and would found an empire, and | could at 
pleasure inflame my colonists with a passion. either for 

glory or money, it should be for glory. It ought to 
be by making the public esteem, and ‘the, advan- 
tages arising fon that esteem, the active principles 
of these newy, colonists, that I should compel them to 
be virtuous. ‘ 

Ina country where money is not current, nothing is 
more easy than to maintain order,and harmony, to en- 
courage talents and virtues, and banish vices. We 
perceive also the possibility in these countries of an 
unalterable legislation, which being supposed good, 
would always preserve the people in the same state of 

ee happiness, 
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happiness. This possibility becomes evanescent in 

countries where money is current. 

Perhaps the problem of a perfect and durable legis- 
lation there becomes too complicated to be yet resoly- 
ed. I can only say, that the love of money stifling all 
spirit, every patriotic virtue, must at length engender 
all those vices of which it is too often the reward. 

But to allow that in a new colony we ought to op- 
pose the introduction of money, is. to allow, with the 
austere moralists, the danger of luxury ? No: itis 
merely allowing that the cause of luxury, that is, the 
too unequal distribution of riches, is an evil(ig). It 
is one in fact, and luxury is, in certain respects, a re- 
medy for this evil. At the instant of forming a society 
one might, without doubt, propose to banish money. 
But can the state of such a society be compared with 
that in which the greatest part of the nations of Eu- 
rope now are? 

Could it be in countries half-subject to despotism, 
where money is already current, and riches collected 
in few hands, thata discerning mind would form such 
a project? Supposing however the project executed, 
and the introduction and use of money forbidden in a 
country, what would be the result? This question I 
shail now proceed to examine, 
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Consequences of the prohibition of money. 





CHAP. XIV. 


~ 


OF COUNTRIES WHERE MONEY IS CURRENT. 


Ir amonga rich people there be many vicious per- 
sons, itis because there are many rewards for vice. If 
there bea great commerce, it is because money facili- 
tatesexchange. If luxury there display itself in all its 
pomp, it is because a very unequal partition of wealth 
produces the most apparent luxury, and in order to 
banish it from a state, money must, as I have already 
proved, be banished with it. Now, no prince can 
conceive such adesign ; and suppose he could con- 
ceive it, no nation, in the present state of Europe, . 
would comply with his desires. We will suppose, 
however, that some monarch, the humble disciple of 
an austere moralist, should form and execute this pro- 
ject. What would be the consequence? The almost 
entire depopulation of the state. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that in France, as at Sparta, the introduction of © 
money, and the use of all furniture not made with the 
axe, should be prohibited. The mason, the sculptor, 
the coach-maker, the turner, the varnisher, the hands 
employed in the manufacture of fine woollens and 
14 linens, 
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France would be depopulated by the prohibition of money. 
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linens, lace, silk, &c.* must abandon France, and 
seek a country where they could subsist. The num- 
ber of these voluntary exiles would amount, per- 
haps, to one fourth of the inhabitants. Now if the 
number of husbandmen and common artificers that are 
necessary for cultivating the landjbe always in propor- 
tion to the number of consumers, the exile of the fab- 
ricators of luxuries, would draw after it that of the 
agriculturists. ‘The opulent flying with their riches 
to a foreign land, would be followed by a considerable 
number of their fellow-citizens, and by a great number 
of domestics. France would then be deserted: What 
would be its inhabitants ? Some husbandmen’ whose 
number, since the invention of the plough, is much 
smaller than when the land was cultivated with the 
spade. Now, ‘in this state of depopulation and indi- 
gence, what would become of this kingdom? Would 
it make war on its neighbours? No: it would be without 
money(20). Would it maintain its own territory? No: 
it would be without men. Besides France not being, like 
Switzerland, defended by inaccessible mountams, how 
can it be imagined, that'a kingdom depopulated, open on 
every side, exposed to attacks in Flanders and Germany, 
could repel the shock of a nnmerous enemy? To be 

* But on this supposition it will be said, these workmen would. 
return to the labour of the field, and become plowmen, woodcut- 
ters, &c. No* such thing. Besides, where would they find era 


ployment in a country already furnished with a sufficient number 
of men to till the ground, and’ cut the wood? 
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able to resist, the French should haye, by their cou- 
tage and discipline, the same superiority over their 
neighbours, that. the Greeks formerly had over the 
Persians, or that the Freneh still have oyer the Indi- 
ans. But no one European nation has now that supe- 
riority over others, 

France, therefore; desolated and deprived of its mo. 
ney, \ would be exposed ta the almost certain danger of 
an inyasion. Is there a prince who would on these 
conditions banish riches and luxury from his kingdom? 








CHAP XV, 


OF THE PERIOD AT WHICH RICHES RETIRE 
' OF THEMSELVES FROM AN EMPIRE- 


nee ERE is no country ‘where riches are, or ever can 
be fixed. Like the sea, that by turns overflows and 
recedes from different shores, wealth, after having 
carried abundance and luxury to some countries, 
leaves them to -diffuse itself among others (21). 
formerly resided for a time at Tyre and Sidon, pas- 
sed from thence to Carthage, and then to Rome. It 
now sojourns in’ England.. Will it remain there? I 
know not. But this 1 know, thatanation enriched by 
its 
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its commeree and industry, will impoverish its neigh- 
bours, and at last make them unable to purchase its 
merchandize ; that in a nation rich in money, and in 
paper, the representative of money, and gradually in- 
creasing in wealth, provisions and the labour of the 
artificer will grow continually defrer*; that all other 
things remaining the same}, an opulent nation not 
being able to furnish its provisions and merchandize, 
at the price of a poor nation, the money of the former - 
will insensibly pass into the hands of the latter, who 
becoming opulent in turn, will ruin itself in like man- 
ner (22). | 

This, perhaps, is the principal cause of the flux and 
reflux of the riches of an empire. Now, riches, in 
retiring from a country where they have sojourned, 
leave almost always behind them, the dung of base- 
ness and despotism. A rich nation that becomes 
poor, passes rapidly from decay to entire destruction. 
The only resource left, is to resume masculine man- 
ners, which are alone compatible with its poverty (23). 
But nothing is more rare than this moral phenome- 
non. History affords us no example of it. Whena 





* Labour becoming very dear ina rich nation, that nation 
draws more from another than it carries to it. It therefore sooner 
or later, must impoverish itself. 


+ We know what a sudden augmentation was made in the 


price of provisions by the transportation of American gold into 
Europe, 


nation 
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nation falls from wealth to indigence, it has nothing 
to expect but a conqueror and fetters. ‘To deliver it 
‘from this evil, the love of glory must succeed to that 
of money. Now,a people that have been a long time 
polished and commercial, are scarcely susceptible of 
the love of glory, and every law that damps their 
desire of wealth hastens their ruin. 

In the political, as in the natural body, there must 
be a soul, an animating faculty, which enlivens and 
puts it in action. What must that be? 








CHAP. XVI. 


OF THE SEVERAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION 
IN NATIONS. 


Are there among men any individuals without de 
sires? Scarcely any. Are their desires the same? 
There are two of them common to all men. 

The firstis, that of happiness. 

The second, that of a power necessary to procure 

happiness. 

Have La taste? I would have the power to gratify 
it. The desire of power, as I have already proved, is 
therefore necessarily common to all. But by what 

means 
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Principles of action in nations. : 
means can a An acquire power over his fellow- eid, 
zens ? By the fear, which he excites in them, and by 
the leve with which he i inspires them ; that is to say; 
by the good and the harm that he can do them: and 
hence the respect we have for the strong, whether vir+ 
tuous or wicked. 

But in a free country, where money is not current, 
what advantage can this respect procure a hero, who 
for example, has contributed the most to gain a bat- 
tle? It will give him the choice of the spoils taken 

‘from the enemy: the most beautiful slave, the finest 
horse, the richest tapestry, the most sumptuous cha- 
riot, the most brilliant armour (24). In a free nation, 
public esteem and respect * isa power, and the desire 
of that esteem there becomes in consequence a potent 
principle of action. Butis this moving principle that 








of a people subject to despotism, of a people where 
money is current; where the public are without 
power; where its esteem is not the representative of 
any sort of pleasure or authority? No: in sucha coun- 
try, the two only objects of desire of the citizens are, 
the favour of the despot, and great riches; to the pos- 
session of which every one may aspire. 
Their source, it will be’said, is often infected. The 
love of money is destructive of the love of country, 
of talents, and of virtue (25). I know it: but how 
PRICES CA BPN ee Te aE GE 


* This esteem is really a power, which the ancients expressed 
by the word authoritas, 
ean 





“OFmoney considered as a principle of action, 
can it be imagined, that men should despise money, 
which succours them in distress, relieves them from 
pains, and procures them pleasures. There are coun- 
‘tries where the love of money becomes the principle 
of national activity, and wirere this love is consequently 
salutary. ‘The worst of all governments, is that where 
where isno principle of action (26).- A people without 
desires, or without action, are despised by their neigh- 
boars; now their esteem is of more importance to the 
prosperity of a nation than is commonly imagined (7). 
i every kingdom where money is current, and me- 
rit does not lead to honours or power, let the magis- 
trate take good heed how he damps or extinguishes in 
the people the love of money and of luxury.’ He 
will stifle in them all principle of action. 








CHAP. XVII. 


OF MONEY, CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE PRINCI“ 
’ PLES OF ACTION, 


Morey, and paper representing money, facilitate 
loans. All governments abuse this facility. Loans are 
every where multiplied: their interest is augmented. 
To discharge them, taxes are heaped on taxes. Their 
burden now overloads the most powerful empires of 
Europe, and yet this evil is not the greatest that the 

love 
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love of money and its representative paper have pro- 
duced. Ry . 

The love of riches does not extend to every class of 
citizens, without inspiring the governing party with a 
desire of rapine and oppression (28). 

Hence the construction of a port, an armament, @ 
commercial company, or the undertaking of a war, is 
pretended to be for the honour of the nation ; in short, 
every pretence to plunder is greedily seized. Then all 
the vices produced by avidity, making way at once 
into an empire, successively infect all its members, 
and at last hurry it into ruia. What specific remedy . 
is there for this evil? None. 

The blood that carries nutrition to all the members. 
of a child, and successively enlarges every part, is a 
principle of destruction. The same circulation of the 
blood at last ossifies the vessels, destroys their springs, 
and produces the seeds of death. Yet he that should 
suspend this circulation would be immediately punish- 
ed. Astagnation for an instant would be a privation 
of life. It is so with money. Is it earnestly desired? 
That desire animates a nation, rotses its industry, en- 
livens its commerce, increases its riches and power ; 
and the stagnation, if I may so say, of that desire, 
would be mortal to certain states. 

But do not riches, by forsaking those nations where 
they were first accumulated, occasion their ruin; and 
by being collected, sooner or later, into a small num- 
ber of hands, detach them by a private interest from 

that 
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that of the public? Yes, without doubt. But in the 
present forms of government, this evil is perhaps in- 
evitable. Perhaps it is at this epoch that a nation by 
growing daily more enfeebled, falls into that decline, 
which is the precursor of its entire destruction; and 
perhaps it is thus that the moral plant, called an em- 
pire, naturally shoots up, increases, grows vigorous, 
and expires. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


1T IS NOT IN LUXURY, BUT IN ITS PRODUCTIVE 
CAUSE, THAT WE OUGHT TO SEEK FOR THE DE=- 
STRUCTIVE PRINCIPLE OF GREAT EMPIRES. 


W iar can we conclude, from this hasty examina- 


tion of the question which I am here discussing? - 


That almost all the accusations brought against luxury 
are groundless; that of the two species of luxury, 
mentioned in chap. v. one being ‘always the effect 
of the too greatincrease of inhabitants, and of the 
despotic form of their governments, supposes a very 
unequal distribution of the national wealth; that 
such distribution is doubtless a great evil; but that 
luxury when once established, becomes, if not an effi- 

cacious 
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cacious remedy, at least a palliative for this evil (29). 
It is the iagnificence of the great, that daily brings 

‘back money and activity to the inferior class of 
citizens. . 

The rage with which most moralists inveigh against 
luxury, is the effect of their ignorance. Let this rage 
be confined to a sermon, for that requires no precision 
of ideas. Works of that sort, applauded by a timo- 
rous and benevolent old man, are too vague, too en- 
thusiastic, and too ridiculous to gain the esteem of an 
enlightened auditory. 

What good sense examines, the ignorance of the 
preacher peremptorily determines. His superficial and 
confident understanding never knows how to doubt. 
Unhappy would be the prince who assented to such 
declamations, and who, without previous changes in 
government, attempted to’ banish all luxury from a 
nation, where the love of money is the principle of 
action. He would soon depopulate his country, ener- 
vate the industry of his subjects, and throw their minds 
into a languor that would be fatal to his power. 

I shall be content if these first, and perhaps super- 
ficial ideas; that arise from a consideration of the ques- 
tion concerning luxury, be regarded as an instance of 
the different points of view from which we ought to 
consider every important and complicated problem in 
ynorality ; (30) if from hence is perceived all the influ- 
ence that a solution, more or less accurate, of similar 


problems has on the public happiness, and consequently 
os the 
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the scrupulous attention with which such examinations 


should be made. 


_ Whoever declares himself the patron of ignorance, 
proclaims himself an enemy of the state, and, without 
knowing it, commits treason against humanity. 

_ Among all nations, there is a reciprocal dependence 
between the perfection of legislation, and the progress 
of the human understanding. The more intelligent 
the citizens are, the more perfect their laws will be. 
Now, it is on their goodness alone, as I amgo 
prove, that the public felicity depends. 
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1. (page *73:) Tae aversion of an ignorant people to application 


extends even to their amusements. If they love gaming, it is at 
games of chance alone they play. If they are fond of an opera, it 
is poe ns without words, if I may so express myself. : Itis of 
little consequence to them whether their minds be employed, if 
their ears be but struck with agreeable sounds. Among all their 
pleasures, those that require neither knowledge nor judgment are 





preferred. ; 
2. (p. 78.) Why are great men, in England, more intelligent 
in general than elsewhere ? Because they have an interest so to be. 
In Portugal, on the contrary, why are they so frequently ignorant 
and stupid? Because no interest urges them to instruction. 
The science of the first of these, is that of man and of govern- 
ment. 
That of the second, is the science of the levees, and journies of 
their monarch. if i 
But have they in England, thrown all those lights on politicsand - 
morality, that might be expected from so free a people ? I doubt 
it. Intoxicated with their glory, the English do not suspect any 
defect in their present form of government. Perhaps the French 
“writers have, on this subject, views more profound and more ex- 
tensive. There are two causes of this effect. i j 
The first is the state of France. Before the misfortunes of a 
country are excessive, and have entirely broken the spirits of the - 
people, they quicken their perception, and become a principle of 
activity in them. When a people suffer, they would throw off 
their calamities ; and thatdesire produces an inventive faculty. . 
The 
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The second is, perhaps, the little liberty the French writers 
enjoy. When the man in place commits an oversight, or act of 
injustice, it must be treated with respect. Of all crimes in that 


kingdom, the one most severely punished is complaint. When. 


a man would there. write on the affairs of administration, he must 
go back in morality and politics, to those simple and general prin- 
ciples, whose developement will indicate, in a concealed manner, 
the route that government ought to take. The French writers 
haye the most grand and extensive ideas of this kind*, they have 
therefore rendered themselves more universally useful than the 
English; who, not having the same motives to elevate the mse 





to first and general principles, compose good works, but % 
solely applicable to their particular form of government, and fee 
particular circumstances ; in a word, tothe affairs of the present 
day. j 
* 3. (p. 78.). There is, in London, no labourer or porter, who 
does not read the newspapers, and suspect the venality of his re- 
presentatives ; and does not think in consequence, that he ought 
to instruct himself in his rights, in quality of citizen ; so that no 
member of parliament dares propose a law contrary to the liberty 
of the nation. If he should do it, he would be cited by the party 
in opposition, and the public papers, before the people, and would 
be exposed to their vengeance. The body of the parliament is 
therefore controlled by the nation. No arm is now sufficiently 
strong to enchain such a people. Their subjection is therefore far 
off. Is it impossible ?. I will not maintainthat. Perhaps their a 
sent immense riches presage that future event. 

4. (p. 80.) The last king of Denmark certainly doubted ‘the 
legitimacy of a despotic power, when he permitted celebrated 


_* This is evidently the design of aFrench Treatise, entitled 
-¢ L? An deux mille quatre cent quarante,’ and published in Eng- 
land, under the title of ‘* Memoirs of the Year eae thousand 
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- writers to controvert his rights and pretensions, and to examine 
"what limits the public interest ought to set to his power. What 


magnanimity in a sovereign! Was his future authority thereby 
enfeebled ? No, and this conduct that rendered him. dear! to his 
people, ought to make him for ever respectable to humanity. 

5. (p. 83.) In the heroic ages, as those of Hercules, ‘Theseus, 
Fingal, &c. it was by the gift of a gorgeous quiver, a well-tempered 
sword, or a beautiful slave, that the virtues of a warrior were re- 
compenséd. In the time of Manlius Capitolinus, it was by the 
addition of two acres of. land, that his. country discharged 
its obligations to a hero. ‘The tenth of a parish,«that is now 
grant the vilest among the monks, would have then recom- 
pensed a Scavola, or an Horatius Cocles. If, in these days, 
all service rendered to our country be paid in money, it is because 
money is the representative of those ancient gifts. The love of 
superfluities has been in all times the motive and principle of man. - 
But in what manner the gifts of public acknowledgment should 
be administered, and what sort of superfluities:should be pr eferred 
asa recompence for talents and virtue, isa moral problem equally 
worthy the attention of the minister andthe philosopher, 

6. (p..85.) When great riches are diffused among a great num- 
ber of citizens, each of them lives in a state ofease, and of. luxury: 
too, when compared with the citizens of another nation, and yet 
has but little money tolay out in what is called magnificence. 

Among such_a people, luxury is, if may so. say, national, but 





On the contrary, where all the money is collected into afew 
hands, each of these has large sums to lay out in sumptuosity. 


Such a luxury supposes avery unequal partition, of the na- 


, tional wealth; and that partition is doubtless a public calamity. 


Isit the same with that national luxury, which supposes all the 


‘ inhabitants in a certain state of ease, and consequently a neatly 
- equal partition of the same riches? No ; this luxury, far from 


being a misfortune, is a public good, Luxury, therefore; is not 
in itself an evil. 


7. (ibid. 
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7. (p. 85.) By the number, and especially by the sort of manu 
factures of a country we may judge in what manner its riches are 
distributed. Are all the people i in easy circumstances ? All would 
be well cloathed. A great number of manufactories of stuffs of 
a common quality are consequently established. They are well 
made, solid and durable; for the inhabitants are provided with 
money enough to clothe themselves, but not frequently to change 
their dress. 


Are the riches of the country collected, on the cena: into a 


few hands ? The greatest part of the people must languish in mi- 
sery. Now the indigent, not being able to purchase | thes, 
many of the manufacturer just mentioned must sink. What will 
be substituted in theirroom ? Some manufactures of stuffs, rich 
and brilliant, but not durable ; for opulence, ashamed to wear out 
a habit, would change it often. Thus in a government all things 
depend on each other. 


8. (p. 86.) When Isee, said a great: king, delicacy and pro- , 


fusion on the table of the rich and great, I suspect a scarcity among 
the people. Now, I like to know, that my people are well fed 
and well clothed ; I would not tolerate poverty but at the head 
of my regiments. Poverty is brave, active, vigilant ; for it is co- 
vetous of riches, and will pursue them through the greatest dan- 
gers: and because than is more resolute in conquering, than in 

preserving, and the thief more courageous than the merchant ; 
the latter is more opulent, and better knows the worth of riches 5 ; 
the thief always exaggerates their value. 
9. (p. 87.) Great Britain is of a small extent, yet is respected 
by all Europe. ‘What better proof can be given of its wise admi- 
nistration, and of the prosperity and courage of its people, in short, 
of that national happiness which’ legislators and philosophers pro- 
pose to procure mankind; the first by their laws, and the fast by 

their writings? | be? 

10. (p. 95.) The expence or 1 easuctiption of men, occasiohed 
by commerce, navigation, and the exercise of certain sake is, we 
K3 are 
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are told, very considerable. So much the better. It is necessary 
for the tranquillity ofa very populous country, that the expence 
of this sort, should be, if I may venture the expression, equal to 
the income ; or that the state, as in Switzerland, consume the sur- “ 
plus of its inhabitants in the wars of strangers*: 

11. (p. 96.) It has been said, that luxury augments the industry 
of the husbandman ; and it was truly said. Ifhe desire to make 
frequent exchanges, he will be obliged to improve his land, and 
augment his harvest. 

12. (p. 107.) Of the amount of taxes imposed on the people, 
one part is destined to the support and amusement of the sove- 
reign ; but the other ought to be applied solely to the necessities 
of the state. Ifthe prince be proprietor of the first part, he is but 
administrator of the second. _He may be liberal of the one, he 
ought to be frugal of the cther.> 

The public treasure is a pledge in the hands of the sovereign. 
The greedy courtier, I know, gives the name of generosity to the 
_ dissipation of this trust ; but the prince, by whom it is violated, com- 
mits an injustice and a real robbery. The duty of a monarch isto 
be parsimonious of the property of his subjects.‘ I should think 
** myselfunworthy of the throne, said a great prince, if, as deposi- 


* This appears to he wretched policy. Mankind are in a mi- 
serable state indeed, if they be obliged,to murder themselves, or 
be murdered by others, to avoid being too populous. How few: 
countries of Europe are there, that would not nourish many 
times the number of their present inhabitants, if the land were 
cultivated in the manner in which some countries are? Besides, 
how many millions of acres are there in America, and other parts 
of the earth, which, by their luxuriance, seem to court the slug- | 
gish hand of man, and to which the superfluous inhabitants (a very 
vague term) might emigrate in large bodies, and where they might 
enjoy the same form of government, and the same liberty, as in 
their native country? ‘T, 
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«« tary of the receipts of the taxes, I should bestow asingle pension 
“ toenrich a favourite or informer.” ; 
The legitimate employment of all taxes raised for the mainte- 
nance of the state, is the payment of troops for the repelling a war 
from akingdom, and the payment of magistrates for the mainte- 
‘nance of peace and order within the kingdoin. 
Tiberius himself frequently’ repeated to his favourites, “ I 
« shall take great care how I touch the public treasury. ff I 
«« should exhaust it in foolish expences, 1 must refill it ; and if, 
“ for that purpose, I have recourse to unjust means, it will shake 
«« my throne.” ° 
13. (p. 108.) How are we to distinguish the luxury that is really 
detrimental ? By the sort of merchandise exposed in the shops : 
the richer those articles are, the greater disproportion there is be- 
tween the fortunes of the citizens. Now this great disproportion, 
always an evil in itself, becomes a much greater evil by the multi- 
plicity of tastes which it produces, These tastes will be gratified. 
To efiect this, immense treasures are necessary. There are then 
no bounds to the desire of riches; nothing that men will not 
do, to attain them. Virtue, honour, their country, all are sacti- 
ficed to the love of money. ig : 
On the contrary, in the countty where men are content with 
what is necessary, they may be at once happy and virtuous. 
Excessive luxury, which is almost every where attended by des- 
potism, supposes a nation to be already divided between oppressors 
and oppressed, robbers and robbed. . But if the robbers be the 
smallest number, why are they not crushed by the efforts of the 
majority? To what do they owe their security ? ‘lo the impossi- 
bility which the robbed find in giving, the word, and of all as- 
sembling on the same day, Besides, the oppressor, with the 
-money which he has already vbtained by plunder, can levy an 
army toattack the oppressed, and conquer them: in detached par- 
ties. Thus the plundering of a nation subject to despotism con- 
tines, till at last depopulation, and the misery of the people, have 
reduced them both, oppressors and oppressec, peneath to the yoke 
K4 , of 
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of aneighbouring power. A nation, in that state, is composed of 
none but indigent people without courage, and robbers without 
justice. It is debased, and destitute of virtue. 

It is not so in a country where riches, being in a manner 
equally divided among the inhabitants, the latter are allin a state of 
competency when compared with the people of other countries. 
There, no man is rich enough to enslave his countrymen. Each, 
restrained by his neighbour, is more solicitous to preserve than 
usurp. The desire of preservation there becomes the general 
and predominant desire of the largest and richest part of the na- 
tion. Now, it is this desire, and the state of ease among the me 
habitants, together with a respect for the property of others, that, 
in every people, fecundates the seeds of virtue, justice, and hap- 
piness. It is, therefore, to the cause of a certain luxury, that we 
should attribute almost all the calamities which aré imputed to 
luxury itself.’ 2 

14, (p. 108.) The courtiers, we are’ told, model themselves 
after their prince. If, therefore, he despise luxury and effeminacy, 
will they not disappear? Yes, fora moment. But to produce a 
durable change in the manners of a people, neither the example, 
nor the ordinance of a sovereign, is sufficient. His commands 
will not change a nation of Sybarites, into arobust, laborious, and 
valiant people. That must be the work of the laws. Let the 
people be every day compelled, for some hours, to labour, and 
every day exposed to some little danger, and they will, at length, | 
become robust and brave : for strength and courage, say the king 
of Prussia and Vegetius, are acquired by a habit of labour and 
danger, ns 
15. (p, 109.) In a free country, the collection of the natural 
wealth into a few hands, takes place slowly ; it is the work of 
ages; but, as it advances the government. tends to an arbitrary” 
power, and consequently to its dissolution. 

The republican state fs the virile age ef an empire ; ; despotism 
is its old age. When an empire once becomes old, it seldom re- 
covers its youthful vigour. Have the richa part of the nation in 
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their pay ? With that part, they will subject the restto despot- 
ism, aristocracy, or monarchy. When any new laws are proposed 
in that empire, they are all in favour of the rich and great, none 
in favour of the people. The spirit of legislation corrupts, and 
that corruption announces the fall of the state. 

16. (p. 111.) Nothing is more contradictory than the opinions 
of the moralists on this subject, When they agree on the utility 
and necessity of commerce in certain countries, they would, at 
the same time, introduce an austerity of manners, totally incom- 
. patible with the spirit of commerce. ~ 

In France, the moralist, who in the morning puoi to 
the government the’ care of rich manufactures, declaims in the 
evening, against luxury, public exhibitions, and the manners of 
(the capital. — ¥, 

But, what is the object of government, when it improves these 
manufactures, and extends its commerce? To attract the wealth 
of its neighbours. Now, who doubts, that the manners and 
amusements of the capital do not concur in the same effect 5 that 
the theatres and actresses, the money they spend and cause stran- 
gers to spend, are not one of the most lucrative parts of the com- 
merce of Paris? What then, ye moralists, is the object of your 
contradictory declam: tions ? 

17. (p. 117.) ‘No one should wonder at the extreme love of man 
for money. His indifference to riches would bea phenomenon 
truly surprising. In every country where riches are exchanged 
for every sort of pleasure, they must necessarily be as eagerly pur- 
_ sued, as pleasures themselves. To extinguish among a people the 
love of riches, would require the birth of a Lycurgus, and the pro- 
hibition of money. Now what a remarkable concurrence of 
circumstances is requisite,to the forming of such a legislator, anda 
people proper to receive his laws. 

18. (ibid.) From the moment that honours are no longer the 
reward of honorable actions, the manners become corrupt. ‘On the 
arrival of the duke of Milan at Florence, contempt, says Machi- 

avel, 
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avel, was the portion of virtue, ad talents. T he Florentines, 
without discernment and without courage, were entirely degene- 
rate. If they sought to surpass each other, it was in the magni- 
ficence of dress and in vivacity of repartees. The most ‘satiric was 
with them the most:witty. Is there, at this time, a nation in. Eu- 
rope, whose present turn of mind resembles “that of the Floren- 
tines, at the time just mentioned? (Does not the author , by this 
question, mean to refer to the French nation ? P:) 

19. (p. 118.) It is not onthe greater er less quantity, of national 
riches, but on their more or less equal distribution, that the hap- 
piness or misery of a people depends. Suppose half the riches of 
a nation were to be annihilated, and the other half to be divided 
among the people in a manner nearly equal, the state would be 
almost equally happy, and powerful. (This must be understood 
of the internal police of the nation, and in time of peace only. T.) 

Of all commerce, that whose profits are divided into a great 
number of hands, is the most advantageous to every nation. The 
more subjects there are in a nation, who are free, independent, 
and enjoy a mediocrity, the more powerful that nation is. For 
this reason, no wise prince will load his people with taxes, or de- 
prive them of their ease, or abridge their libetty, either by a great 


number of informers, or by regulations i in the police that are too | 
/ severe or too incommodious. A monarch, W ho does not regard | 


the ease and liberty of his subjects, will see their depressed! spirits, 
languish in torpitude. Now this malady of” the mind is so much 
the more distressing, as it is, for the most part, already ineurabl le; 
before it is perceived. i a. 

20. (p. 120.) If the introduction of money be forbidden in a 
state, it must either adopt the laws of Sparta, or be exposed to 
the invasion of its neighbours. How can. it long resist, if, bein 
always s liable to their attacks, it cannot attack them in turn. ¥ 

Tn every state, to repel war, now-so expensive, it is necessary 
that a people have cither great riches, or, with their poverty, the 
courage and discipline of the Spartans, 
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" Now, what provides a government with great riches? Great 
taxes, levied on the superfluities, and not on the wants of the 
people. What do great taxes suppose? Large consumptions. 
If the English lived like ihe Spaniards, on bread, water, and oni- 
ons, Sasaad would soon be impoverished ; and being incapable 
of maintaining fleets and armies, would be no longer respected. 
Its present power, founded on its immense revenues, wouldbe soon 
destroyed, if its taxes, as I have just said, were levied on the ne- 
cessaries, and not on the conveniences of the inhabitants. 

The most habitual crime of European governments, is their 
avidity, in appropriating to themselves all the money of the people. 
Their thirst is insatiable. What follows? That the subjects, dis- 
gusted with their conveniencies, from the great difficulty they 
find in procuring them, are without emulation, and without shame 
of their poverty. From that moment the consumption diminishes, 
the lands remain uncultivated, and the people are plunged in idle- 
ness and indigence: for the love of riches has for its basis, 

1, The possibility of acquiring them. 
2. The assurance of preserving them. 
3. The right of using them. ‘ 

21. (p. 121.) Suppose Great Britain were to attack India, des- 
poil it of its treasures, and transport them to London, ‘The Eng- 
lish would then be in possession of immense riches. What would 
be the consequence ? They would first exhaust England of all 
that could contribute to their pleasures, and then draw from stran- 
gers the most exquisite wines, oils, coiiee, &c. in short, all-that 
‘could flatter their taste; and all nations would partake of the In- 

“dian treasures. * I doubt whether any sumptuary laws could pre- 

vent this dispersion of their wealth. ‘These laws, alw ays easy to 
‘be eluded, are besides too invasive of the right of property, the 
first and most sacred of all rights. But,, what means are there to 
fix the riches of an empire ? 1 know of none. The ebb and flood 
of money are in morals the effects of causes as constant, neces- 
sary, and powerful, as in physics, the flux and reflux of the sea. 
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22. (p. 122.) Nothing is more easy than to trace the several 
progressions by which a nation passes frem poverty to riches 5 
from the possession, tothe unequal partition of wealth; from that 
unequal partition to despotism, and from despotism to ruin. A 
man, when poor, applies himself to commerce or agriculture, and 
makesa fortune. Heis imtiated by others, who in like manner 
grow rich. Theirnumber increases, and the whole nation insen- 
sibly finds itself animated with a spirit of labour ‘and gain. Its 
industry is thus roused, its commerce extends, and it every day’ 

| imcreases in riches and power. But if its yiches and power are 
imsensibly collected intoa‘few hands, then a taste for luxury and 
superfluities will possess the great ; forriches are not acquired, if 
we except a few misers, but to beexpended. The love of super- 
fluities will excite’ in the great a thirst for gold, and a desire of 
power ; they would command like tyrants over their fellow-citi- 
zens. They will attempt all things for this purpose, and it will 
be then that arbitrary power, introducing itself among the people 
in the train of riches, will by degrees corrupt their manners, and 
degrade their character. 

When acommercial nation attains the period of its grandeur, 
the same desire of gain that produced at first its strength, and its 
power, will thus become the cause of its ruin. 

The principle of life, that displays itself in amajestic oak, ele- 
yates its trunk, extends its branches, and makes it the monarch of 
the forest, is also the principle of its dissolution. ‘ 

But may not the duration of empires be prolonged, by suspend- 
ing in the people the too rapid progress of this desire of gold? > 
I reply, the love of riches, may be weakened i in the citizens, but 
who can be sure that they will notthen fall into that Spanish indo- 
lence, which is the most incurable of all political maladies ? 

23. (ibid.) The virtues of poverty are, in’ a nation, bold- 
ness, intrepidity, sincerity, and constancy : in short, a sort of 

-noble ferocity. They are, among.a rising people, the effect of 
that sort of uanty: which reigns at first among all the i 
uit 
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But do these virtues remain a’ long time in anempire? No: they’ 


seldom grow old there ; the mere increase of inhabitants is fre- 
quently sufficient to banish them. ' 

24. (p. 124.) There are no talents or vittues that the hope of 
honours arising from the public esteem and acknowledgment, will 
not create in apeople; nothing that the desire of obtaining thea 
will” not excite men to undertake. Honours are a coin, whose 
value rises or falls according to the greater or less equity with 
which they are distributed. ‘The public interest requites that they 
should preserve the same value, and be dispensed with as much 
equity as economy. Every wise people should requite the ser- 
vices done them by honours. If they acquit them in money, 
they willsoon exhaust their treasury, and being then unable to re- 

compense talents and virtue, they will be both stifled in their 
birth. , 

25. Gbid.)’ When rmoney becomes the sole ip paribire of ac- 
tivity in anation, it isan evil, for which I know no remedy. Re- 
wards in property would doubtless be more favourakle to the pro- 
duction of virtuous men : but before they could be established, 
what changes must be made ia the governments of most nations of 
_ Europe? 

26. (p. 125. To what cause is the extreme power of England 
to be attributed ? To the motion, the play of all the opposite pas- 
sions. The Lang t in opposition, excited by ambition, vengeance, 
or 2 love of their country, there protectthe people’ from tyranny. 
The court party, animated by the desire of places or bribes, there 
sustain the minister, against the sometimes unjust attacks of aig bined 
tion. j 






The restless avidity of a commercial people, keeps the industry 
of the artisan continually awake, and by that industry the es of 
almost all the universe are transported into England. But ina 


nation so rich and powerful, how can they flatter themselves that 
_ the several parts will always remain: in that equilibrium: of’ force, 
which now secures its eo and grandeur? That equilibrium is 
perhaps 
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perhaps very difficult to maintain. The epitaph ofa duke of 
Devonshire, may be hitherto applied to the Eng}ish : A faithful - 
subject to good kings, a formidable enemy to tyrants, Will that 
application always be made? Happy the nation of whom M. 
Gourville could say, Their hong, when he is the man of his peo- 
~ ple, is the greatest king in the world; but when he would be more 
he zs nothing. his saying, repeated by Sir William Temple, to 
Charles II. at first hurt that monareh’s pride ; but recollecting 
himself, he took Temple by the hand, and said, Gourville is 
right, and I will be the man of my people. 

27. (p. 125.) It is a Jewish spirit in the mothet-country, that 
frequently carries the fire of revolt into its colonies. When the 
colonists are treated like negroes, they become irritated, and if 
they be numerous they resist, and at last separate themselves, as 
the ripe fruit separates from the branch. yay 

To secure the love and submission of the colonies, a nation 
should be just. ‘It should frequently remember, that it sent to 
those distant lands such superfluous people only, as were a burden 
to itself, and that consequently it has no right to require any thing 
fromthem, but succours ‘in time of war, and the observance of a 
federative treaty, to which the colonies will always submit, when 
the mother-country does not attempt to appropriate to herself all _ 
the profits of their labours, . . +m 

28. (p- 126.) In every country where > ‘money is current, its 
unequal distribution must at length,produce a general poverty; 
and that kind of poverty is the mother of depopulation. Indi- 
gence has little concern fér het children, affords them little 
nourishment, and brings up but few. Asa proof of this, I adduce 
the savages of North America, and the -slaves of the colonies. 
The. essive labour required of the breeding negroes, and the 
little care taken of them, together with the tyranny of their masters, 
_ all concur to their sterility. 

If in America, the production of negroes ‘we nearly equal to 
‘their consumption among those of the Jesuits only, itis because 

they, 
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they, being better instructed, take more care of their slaves, and, 
treat them with less barbarity. 

When a prince maltreats his subjects, and loads them with 
taxes, he depopubates his country, and destroys the activity of his 
people; for extreme misery necessarily produces discouragement, 
and discouragement idleness“ 

29. (p- 128.) A too unequal partition of the national wealth 
precedes, and always produces a taste for luxury. When an in- 
dividual has more money than is necessary for his wants, he gives 
himself up to the desire of superfluities. ‘The enemy of Juxury, 
therefore, ought to seek in the cause itself of the too unequal par- 
tition of riches and in the destruction of despotism, a remedy 
for those evils of which he accuses luxury, but which luxury in 
reality helps to suppress... Every kind of superfluity bas its pro- , 
ductive cause. > 

A laxury in horses, in preference to jewels, especially among: 
the English, is in part the etfect of the long residence in the coun- 
try. Hf they all reside there, it is because they are, in a manner 
obliged to it by the constitution of their government. (1 suppose 
the author means, that they are obliged to visit their constituents, 

which however is not often the case. T.) 

It is the form of government that directs, in an invisible man- 
ner, even the tastes of individuals. It is always to their laws that 

the people owe their manners and their customs. 

. 30. (ibid.) We cannot be too scrupulous in examining every 
important question in morality and politics. It is, if | may so say, 
at the bottom of this investigation, that science and truth are 

found. The gold is found at the bottom of the crucible. 
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ee 
THE WARTUES AND HAPPINESS OF A PEOPLE ARE NOT THE EF- 
FECTS OF THE. SANCTIFY OF THEIR RELIGION, BUT OF THE 


SAGACITY OF THEIR LAWS. . é 





CHAP. I. 


er THE SMALL INFLUENCE OP RELIGIONS ON THE 
VIRTUES AND FELICITY OF A PEOPLE. 
MEN, of more piety than knowledge, have imagined 
that the virtues of a nation, its humanity and the re-_ 
finement of its manners, depend on the purity. of its 
worship. The hypocrites, interested in propagating 
this opinion, have published without believing it; and 
the common part of mankind have believed it without 
examination. a 
This error once asserted, has meen almost every 
where received as a_certain truth. Experience and 
history teach us, however, that the prosperity of a 
people does not depend on the purity of their worship, 


but on the excellence of their legislation. 
Of 
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_ Of what importance, in fact, is their belief? That 
of the Jews was pure, and the Jews were the dregs of 
‘nations; they have never been compared either to the 
Egyptians, or the ancient Persians. 

It was under Constantine that Christianity became 
the ruling religion. It did not however restore the 
Romans to their primitive virtues. There was not 
then seen a Decius, who devoted himself for the good 
of his.country ; or a Fabricius, who preferred seven 
acres of land to all the riches of the empire. 

-At what period did Constantinople become the sink 
of all the vices? At the very time the Christian reli- 
gion was established. Its worship did not change 
the manners of the sovereigns ; their piety did not 
make them better. The Most Christian kings have 
not been the greatest of monarchs. -Few~of ‘them 
have displayed on the throne the virtues of Titus, 
Trajan, or Antoninus. What pious prince can be com- 
pared to them? fey 

What I have said of monarchs, I say of nations. 

_ The pious Portuguese, so ignorant and credulous, are 
not more vistuons or more humane than the less cre- 
dulous and more tolerant English. 

Religious intolerance is the daughter of sacerdotal 
ambition and stupid credulity, It never makes men 
better. To have recourse to superstition, credulity, 

"and fanaticism, to inspire men with beneficence, is to 
throw oil into a fire in order to extinguish it. 

To diminish the ferocity of mankind, and make 
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them more social, they must be first rendered indiffe- 
yent to the various forms of worship. Had the Spani- 
ards been less superstitious, they would have been less 
barbarous to the Americans. 

Let us refer to king James. That prince wasa bi- 
got, and a connoisseur in these matters. He did not 
believe in the humanity of priests. “ It is very difficult, 
“ says he, to be at the same time a good theologian 
“anda good subject.” . 

There are, in every country, a great many and be- 
lievers, and but few virtuous men. Why ? Because 
religion is not virtue. All belief, and all speculative 
opinions, have not commonly any influence on the 
conduct (1) and probity of man*. 

The dogma of fatality, is almost the general opinion 
of the East: it was ‘that of the Stoics. What they 
call liberty, or a power to deliberate, is, they say, no- 
thing more in man, than a successive sensation of 
fear, or hope, when he is to undertake something ‘on 
which his happiness or misery depends. Deliberation 
is therefore always im us a necessary effect of our ha- 
tred for pain, and love of pleasure (2). On this sub- 
ject, consult the theologians. Such a dogma, they 
will say, is destructive of all vir — The Stoics, how- 





= 
* A celebrated author, in shewihg the inutility of Popish preach- 
ing, has fully proved the inutility of that religion. 
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eyer, were not less virtuous than the philosophers of 
other sects: nor are the Mahometan princes less 
faithful to their treaties than the Catholic ; nor the 
fatalist Persian less honest in his commerce than the 
French or Portuguese Christian. Purity of manners 
is, therefore, independent of purity of doctrines. 

The Pagan religion, with regard to its morality, was 
founded, like every other, on what is called the law of 
nature. With regard to its theological, or mytholo- 
gical part, it was not very edifying. We cannot read 
the history of Jupiter and his loves, and especially 
the treatment of his father Saturn, withopt allowing, 
‘ that the Gods did not preach virtue by example. Yet 
Greece, and ancient Rome, abounded in heroes and 
virtuous citizens; while modern Greece, and new 
Rome, produce, like Brazil and Mexico, none but 
vile, slothful wretches, without talents, virtue, or in- 
dustry. 

Now, if since the establishment of Christianity in 
the monarchies of Europe, the sovereigns have not 
been either more valiant or intelligent ; if the people 
have not had more knowledge or humanity : if the ~ 
number of patriots has not been in any degree aug- 
mented ; of what use then are religions ? Under what 
pretence does the magistrate torment, the unbeliever 
(3), and cut the throat of the heretic (+)? Why place 
so much importance in the belief of certain revelations, 
that are always contested, and fr equently very contes- 

Lg table ; 
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table ; and pay so little regard to the morality of hu- 

man actions f ‘ ; 

What does the history of religions teach us? That 
they have every where lighted up the torch of intole- 
rance, strewed the plains’ with carcases, embrued the 
fields with blood, burned cities, and laid waste empires ; 
but that they have never made men better. Their 
goodness is the work of the laws (5). 

It is the banks that contain the torrent: it is the 
pier of punishment and contempt, that restrains vice ; 
and itis for the magistrate to erect that pier. 

If morality, politics, and legislation, are but one and 
the same science, who ought to be the true doctors of 
morality ? The priests ? No ; the magistrates. Reli- 
gion regulates our belief, and the laws our manners and 
our virtues. 4 

What is it 7: -tinguishes the Christian from the Jew, 


‘the Gueber .id the Mussulman ? Is it an equity, a 


courage, a humanity, a benehicenagigsticnlss to one | 

and not known to the others? No; they are known 
= \ 

by every profession of faith; let not, therefore, honesty 


be ever confounded with orthodoxy (6). Pe 


In every country, the orthodox is he that believes 


certain dogmas; and A does sal whole earth, the 


virtuous man, is he that does such actions as are hu- 
mane, and conformable with the general interest. 
Now, if it be the laws (7) that determine our actions, 


it is they that make us good citizens (8). 


Tt is not, therefore, by the sanctity of their worship, 
. that 


— 
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Inconveniencies of sacerdotal governments. 








that we ought to judge of a people’s virtue, and purity 
of manners. If we carry this inquiry further, we 
shall see, that a religious spirit is entirely destructive 
of the spirit of legislation. 








CHAP. II. 


A RELIGIOUS SPIRIT 1S DESTRUCTIVE OF 
THE SPIRIT OF LEGISLATION. 


OsenpiEnce to the laws is the foundation of all le- 
gislation. Obedience to the priest is the foundation 
of almost all religion. “ 

If the interest of the priest could coalesce with that 
of the nation, religions might become the supporters 
of every wise and humane law. This supposition is 
inadmissible. The interest of the ecclesiastical body 
has been every where distinct from that of the public, 
and confined within itself. The sacerdotal govern- 
ment, from that of Jews to that of the Pope, has 
constantly debased the nation Hentich it has been 
~ established. The clergy would be eyery where inde- 
pendent of the magistracy, and in consequence there 
has been in almost all nations two authorities, both 


supreme | and destructive of each other. 
LS An 
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A religious spirit incompatible with the spirit of legislation. 





An idle body is ambitious; it would be rich and. 
powerful, and cannot become so but by depriving the 
‘magistrates of their authority*, and the Boose of 
their property. 

The priests, to appropriate these, und their reli- 
gion on revelation, and declare themselves the inter- 
preter of that revelation. When any one is the 
interpreter of a law, he changes it at his pleasure, and 
at length becomes the author of it. From the time the 
priests charged themselves with announcing the de- 
crees of heaven, they were no longer men, but divini- 
ties. Itisin them, and not in God, that men believe. 
They can in his name command the violation of every 
Jaw contrary to their interest, and the destruction of 
every authority that rebels against their decisions. 

A religious spirit has, for this reason, been constant- 
ly incompatible with a legislative + spirit, and the 
priest always the enemy of the : = The first 


+ 


* At the time of the projected destriction of the palates of 
France, what indecent joy. did not the priests of Paris discover ! 
Let the magistrates of every nation see, in that joy, the hatred ' 
which the spiritual Parcs bears against he “ages If the priest- 

-hood sometimes appears te i 
into subjection by it, < 
laws. 







+ Does the interedt of the priest Sinaee his religious princi- 
ples change also. How often have the interpreters of revelation 
metamorphosed virtue into vice, and vice into virtue! They have. 
beatified the assassin of a king. With what confidence, therefore, 


instituted 


, 





+ Truth and justice should 1 be the foundstion of all laws. 





instituted the canonical laws, and the other the poli- 
tical laws. The spirit of domination and falsehood 
presided at the construction of the first, and they 
have been fatal to the universe. ‘The spirit of justicell 
and truth presided, more or less, at the construction of 
theother; and they have been, in consequence, more 
or less advantageous to nations. i ; 

If justice and truth be sisters, there can be no laws 
really useful, but such as are founded on a thorough 
knowledge of nature, and of the true interest of man- 
kind. Every law, whose basis is falsehood (9), or some 
false revelation, is always detrimental. It is not on 
such a foundation that an intelligent man will erect 
the principles of equity. If the Turk permit the prin- 
ciples of justice and injustice to be drawn. from the 
Koran, and will not suffer them to. be taken from the | 
Vedam, it is because, having no prejudice for the lat- 
~ ter book, he is fearful of fixing justice ona ruinous 
foundation. eo not confirm their principles 
by false revelations (10), The evils that arise from 
false religions, are real; the good imaginary. 

Of what use, in fact, can they be ? Their precepts 
are either contrary, or conformable, to the law of ‘na* 


ture, that is, to La mature reason dictates to soci- 
ies for their greatest happiness — 














sbi? draws its pr sdctples fi fot reason, and 
public good ; and such principles are always the same, 
L 4 In 





oe 
Uncertainty of revelation. 








In the first case, the precepts of such religion must 
be rejected, as contrary to the public welfare. 

In the second, they must be admitted. But then, of 

hat use is a religion which teaches nothing that sound 
sense does not teach without it? ‘ 

‘The precepts of reason, it will be said, when conse- 
crated by revelation, will at least appear more respec- 
table. Yes, in the first moments of fervor ; for then 
maxims believed to be true, because they are suppo- 
sed to be revealed, act more forcibly on the imagina- 
tion. But that enthusiastic spirit is soon dissipated. 

Of all precepts, those whose truths are demonstrable, 
have alone adurable command over the mind of man. 
A revelation merely from its being uncertain and con- 
testable, so far from fortifying the demonstration of a 
moral principle, must, in time, obscure its evidence(11). 

Truth and falsehood are two heterogenous beings. 
They never go together. Besides all men are’not ac- 
tuated by religion: all have not faith, but all are ani- 
mated by a desire of happiness, and gt oe it where- 
ever the law presents it to them. +‘ 

Principles that are respected because fey are re- 
vealed (12), are always the least fixed. _ ‘inters : 
preted by the pries aris 
rests, and almost: al 
terest of the publ 













_ Every nation for example, d 
sires thatits prince sho ald be ‘intelligent. The priest 
on the. contrary, would have him stupid. What art 
does he not employ for that purpose ? 


There 








- There is no anecdote that better exposes the spirit 


ofthe clergy, than the following fact, so frequently 
repeated by the protestants. * 

“Tt was under- consideration, in a great kinedomsill 
what books a young prince should be permitted to 
read. The council was assembled on this occasion. 
The confessor of the young prince presided: ‘Lhe 
Decades of Livy, with the Comments of Machiavel, 
the Spirit Laws, Montaigne, Voltaire, &c. were 
first proposed. These works being successively re- 
jected, the Jesuit confessor at last rose, and said, 
-« T saw, the other day, on the table of the prince, the 
“catechism, and the French Cook : there are no 
«books that can-do him less harm.” 

‘The power of the priest, like that of the courtier, 
always depends on the i ignorance and stupidity of the 
monarch. There i is, therefore, nothing he will not do 


to make ‘him a fool, inaccessible to his subjects, and 






disgusted with sares of administration. 
In the time of the czar Peter, Sevach Hussein, sophy 
of Persia, persuaded by the vizirs, by the priests, and 
_by-his own idleness, that: his dignity would not permit 
him to employ preeelt about public affairs, left them 
to. his Rgenries SY aoe? ; rail dethroned. 





CHAP. 





Bi) com, CHARLIE igs ener: 


WHAT SORT OF RELIGION WOULD BE se tahoe 


Tue principle most fruitful in public mities, is 
ignorance (13). It is on the atin laa laws 
(14), that’ the virtues of the citizens depend ; ; and on 
the progress of human reason that depends the perfec- 
tion of the laws. To be honest (is), aman must be 
intelligent. Why then is the tree. of , knowledge still 
prohibited by despotism, and the priesthood ?. Every 
religion that honours poverty of understanding in man, 
isa dangerousreligion. The pious stupidity of the 
papists does not render them better. What army oc- 





casions the least devastation in a,co Is it a reli- 
gious army, an army of cso ee disci- 
plined army. 4 


Now if discipline, a fear of ihe acksuihonn EW hdcess 
licentiousness in the troops,. saan restrain within their e 
duty, young ferocious soldiers, w ‘eee daily accus- 
tomed to brave deat in combat, what cannot the fe 
of the laws operate upon the timid inhabitants 

It is not the anathemas of religion, but the sword - 
of justice, that in cities disarms the assassin : ‘it is the 
executioner that restrains the arm of the murderer. 

The 
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The fear of puuishment more powerful than religion. 








The fear of punishment, therefore, can do all in the 
camp (16), and in the city also. In one it renders the 
army obedient and brave, and in the other the _ 
citizens just and virtuous. It is not so with veligine 
ons. Popery commands temperance ; yet, in what 
years do we see the fewest drunkards? Is it in those 
when the most sermons are preached? No; but 
those in which the least wine is made. The Roman 
aa has forbidden, at all times, theft, ra- 
pine, viola on of chastity, murder, &c. and in the most 
religious ages, that is, the 9th, 10th, and 11th centu- 
ries Europe was peopled with robbers. What was the 
cause of so much violence and injustice? The too 
weak barrier of the laws that were then opposed to 
crimes. A fine, greater or less, was the only chastise- 
ment for the greatest villainies. A certain sum was 
paid for the murder of a knight, a baron, a count, a 
legate, in short, even to the assassination of a prince, 
all had a fixed rate* 

for a long time fashionable in Europe, 
in France. Religion forbade it, yet 






and especially } : 
duels were fought every day +. Luxury has since 
softened the manners of the French. Duelling is pu- 





ee vol. 1, of Hume’s History of England. 

+ Every crime not punished by the law, is daily committed. 
What stronger proof can théfe be of the inutility of religions ? 
nished: 
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Virtue is the work of the laws and not of religion. 
ee 





nished with death. The delinquents, are, at least, al- 
most all obliged to fly their country. There is no 


bcd ger any duelling. 


Whence arises the present security of Paris? ? From 
ae devotion of its inhabitants? No: but from the 
regularity and vigilance of the police (17). The Pari- 
sians of the last age were more devout, and greater 
thieves. Virtue, therefore, is the work of the laws*, 


_and not of religion. As‘a proof of which, E cite the 


little influence of our faith on our practice. 





CHAP. IV. 


OF THE RELIGION OF TH, PISTs. 






Mors consistency in the minds of m would ren- ~ 


der the popish religion more. detrimental ihe state, 
If, in this religion, celibacy be esteemed the state most. 
perfect and most pleasing to heaven+, there could be 


he? 


* When a public fete is given, and badly regulated, were a 
many robberies; when it is well regulated, there are none. In 


these two cases, a good or bad police, renders the same men ho- 
nest or rogues. 





+ Itis § to the imperfection and sdecusmeake of men, that the. 


* no 





+ zncousisiasles the Popish religion, 


X 








no believer , if he were consistent, who would not oe 
‘unmarried. 

‘In this religion, if there be many called and few. 
chosen, every tender mother ought to murder her chil- a 
dren as soon as they are baptized, that they may the 
sooner and the more certainly enjoy eternal happiness. 

In this religion, which do the preachers say, is the 
_ death to be feared? An unforeseen death. Which is 
to be ed? That for which men are prepared. 
Where is that death to be found ? On the scaffold. 
But that supposes acrime: a crime must therefore be 
committed*. 

In this religion, what use should be made of money ? 
It should, be given to the monks, that they may. re- 
lease souls, by their PIoieH and their masses, froma 


pur gator y- 














opposes the perni effects of religious principles. It is with 
the ecclesiastical le as with commercial regulations, if they be 
bad, it is to the indocility of the merchants that the state owes its 
riches; their obedience would ruin it. 


. world owes its nine A sort of secret incredulity frequently 


* A fact of this sort happened a few years since in Prussia. A 
soldier, as he came from hearing a sermon on unforeseen death, 
killed a child. Wretch! they cried, how camest thou to commit 
this ctime?. From a desire of going to heaven, he replied. - For 
this 2: I shall be sent to prison, from the prison to the scaf- 
fold, and from the scaffold to heaven. The king being informed 
of this fact, forbade the ministers to preach any more sermons of 
that sort, or even to attend criminals at their exccution. 


: 
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Inconsistencies 0 the Popish religion. & 

When a wretch is chained to a pile of faggots, that 
is going to be lighted, who would not give his purse 
to‘relieve the unhappy man? Who would not feel 
himself compelled to this act by an involuntary com- 
miseration? Do we owe less to the souls that are de- 
stined to remain in flames for many ages ? 

.Atrue Roman Catholic ought therefore to reproach 
himself with every expence in luxury and superfluities. 
He ought to live on bread, water, and —_—: the 
bishop himself feasts on rich food, drinks excellent 
wine, and rides in his coach*. Most of the Papists 
wear laced cloaths, and spend more in hounds, horses, 
and equipages, than in masses. This is the conse- 
quence of their inconsistency with their belief. On 
the supposition of a purgatory, he that gives alms to 
the poor, makes a bad use of his money ; forit isnot 
to the living, but the dead, be should give it, as it is 
to them most necessary. 

Formerly, more sensible of the misfortunes of the 
dead,’more legacies were left to the ecclesiastics. Men 
did not die without giving them a part of their pro- 








* The present indifference of the bishops about purgatory, 
makes it suspected that they are not themselves well convinced of 
the existence of a place they have never seen. Men are more- 
over astonished that a soul should remain there a longer or shorter 
time, according to the number of six-penny pieces that are given 
to say masses, and that money should be more useful in the other 


world than in this. ; 
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Speculative ° opinions ee no ope on the manners. 
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perty. “They did not ‘pesed make this sacrifice, till 
they were bereft of all health to enjoy pleasure, or 
intellects to defend themselves against monastic insinu- 
ations. The monks were moreover dreaded, and per- 
haps they gave more from a fear of the monk than a 
love of souls. Without this fear, the belief of purga- 
tory would never have so much enriched the church. 
The conduct of men and of nations is therefore rarely 
h their belief, or even their speculative 
hese principles are almost always fruit- 







If I should establish the most absurd opinion, and 
‘from which the most detestable consequences might 
be drawn, if 1 make ao alteration in the laws, I should 
make no change in the manners of a people. It is 
nota false maxim in morality that will render me, 
wicked*, but the interest [ have to be so. 

I shall become wic ked, if the laws detach my inte- 
rest from that of the public; if 1 cannot find my hap- 
piness but in the misery of another; and if by the 

* In morality, says Machiavel, whatever absurd opinion we 
advance, we do not thereby injure society, provided we do not 

maintain that opinion by force. In every sort of science, ‘it is by 
exhausting the errors, that we come at last to the spring of truth. 
In snotty, the thing really ‘sree is thei inquiry after truth, and 
the non-inquiry that is really detrimental. He that extols igno- 
rance isa knave that would make dupes. 

"4+ Mamis the enemy, the murderer of almost all animals. Why? 


Because his subsistence depends on their destruction. 
form 








form of government crimes are rewarded, virtue neg- 
lected, and vice elevated to the post of highest emi- 
nence. . =s 
Interest is the productive cause of virtue and vice. _ 
‘It is not the erroneous opinion of a writer, that can 


increase the number of robbers in an empire. . The 
doctrine of the Jesuits favoured robbery ; that doc- 
trine was condemned by the magistrates ; decency 
required i it: but they did not find that their doctrine 
had increased the number of robbers. W 

it had not changed the laws ; because th police re- 





mained equally vigilant ; Gedsiis they inflicted the 
same punishment on the guilty, and except in the 
ease of a famine, a revolution, or a similar event, the 
same laws must in all times produce neauly. the same 
number of robbers. 

Suppose we would increase the number of thieves, 
what must be done? 

Auginent the taxes, and the wants of the people. 

Oblige every tradesman to trayel with a purse of 
gold. : 

Plice fewer patroles on the highways. 

And lastly, abolish the punishment for robbery. 


_ We should then Saphse impunity multiply trans- 
gressions. mu 


It is not, therefore, on the truth of a revelation, or 


the purity of a worship, but solely on the sagacity or 


absurdity of the laws, that the virtues or vices of the - 


9 citizens 


a 





citizens RS The religion truly useful, is that 
which obliges men to instruct themselves. Which 
are the most perfect governments? Those whose sub- 
jects are the most intelligent. The government of — 
the Jesuits is the most proper of all others to demon- 
strate this truth. It is, of its kind, a master-piece of 
the human mind. Let us examine their constitutions ; 
we shall thereby more clearly see the power that le- 
, gislatio $s on mankind... 





* Plato doubtless perceived this truth, when he said, “ The 
“< time when cities and citizens shall be delivered from their evils, © 
** will be that, when philosophy and power being united in the 
*“ same man, shall render virtue victorious over vice.” M. Rous- 
seau is not of thisopinion. Let him however yaunt as much as he 
will, the sincerity and truth of a Basar gas people; J shall not 
believe it on his word. 

The fact is, says Hume, vol. i. of his History of England, 
that the Anglo-Saxons, like all other ignorant and thievish peo- 
ple, proclaimed heir falsity and perjury with an impdsnce un- 
known to civilized nations. 

It is reason, roved by experience, that alone can demon- 
strate to Sr js ae they have to be just, humane, and . 
faithful to their promises. Superstition does not in this case pro- 
duce the effects of reason. Our devout ancestors swore to their 
treaties by the cross and relics, and were perjured. Modern na- 
tions do not guarantee their treakies by such oaths: they despise 
“such useless securities, : Se 
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CHAP. V. é 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE JESUITS. 


‘the Je- 
s. The 
obtain- 


JT sswaut here consider the constitution 0 
suits only, as relative to their ambitious 
Jesuits sought credit, power, importance, 
ed them in the catholic courts. 







a 


What means did they employ for this purpose? 
Terror and seduction. 

What rendered them formidable to princes ? The 
union of their will with that of their general. The 
force of such an union isnot yet perhaps sufficiently © 
known. 

Antiquity affords no model of the government of the 
Jesuits. Suppose we had asked sfithe ancients the 
solution of the following political problem : 

“How one man, from the center of a monastry, — 
“ can rule an infinity of others, dispersed over diffe- 


_ “ rent climates, and subject to different laws and sove- 


“ yeigns ? How this man, often at immense distances, 
‘can preserve an authority over his. subjects, suffici- 


“ent to make them at his pleasure, move, act, think, 


“ and Gonstarily regulate their conduct by the ambiti- 
“ ous views of their order ?” 


Before 





=: Principles of their constitution. 





Before the institution of monastic orders, this would 
have appeared the problem of a madman. It would 
have been ranked with the Platonic chimeras. This 
chimera, however, has been realized. With regard 
to the means which the general makes use of to se- 
cure the obedience of the religious, they are suffici- 
ently known : I shall not stay to explain them. 

But how, with so few subjects, does he often strike 
sovereigns with so much fear? That is a masterpiece 
of ie 

To produce this prodigy, the constitution of the Je- 
suits must include all that is most advantageous to mo- 
narchical and republican governments. 

On the one part, promptitude and secrecy in the 
execution ; 

On the other, ikea y: and habitual desire to pro~ 
mote the grandeur of the order. 

The Jesuits for this purpose must have a despot at 
their head, ie that is sagacious, and consequen uly 
elective (1 8). 

The election of this chief supposes, 

The choice of a certain number of subjects; 

Time and opportunity for studying the minds, the 
manners, the characters, and inclinations of those sub- 
Ai 

To this end, it is necessary that. their ‘pupils being 
brought up in the colleges of the? Jesuits, should be 
examined by the most ambitious and most discerning 


of the superiors ; . 
3 oe Mae That 





Qualities required in the general. aa 





Sarena. 








That the election being made, the new general 
be closely connected with the interest of the society, 
and that he can have no other ; 

- That he must consequently be, like every shee Je- 
suit, subject to the principal rules of the order ; 

That he make the same vows ; 

Be, like them, incapable of marriage 5 

Have, like them, renounced all dignity, all Teeaians, 
love and friendship ; | 

That, entirely devoted to the Jesuits, ave nO 
regard but to the grandeur of the order, and conse- 
quently have no desire, but to increase their power ; 

That the obedience of his subjects furnish him with 
the means ;_ x 

Lastly, the eet that he may be of the utmost 


“utility possible to the society, must be at liberty to’ 


be guided entirely by his own genius, that his bold 
conceptions may not be restrained by any fear. 
For this purpose his residence is placed near a king 
that is a priest. vy 
He is to be attached to this sovereign in certain 
respects, by a bond of one common interest ; that the 
general participating in secret the authority of the 


pontiff, and living'in his court, may thereby brave the 


vengeance of kings. 

Itis from thence, in fact, in the obscurity of his 
cell, like a spider in the center of his wéb, that he ex- 
tends his threads’ over all Europe, and is “by those 
threads informed of all that passes there. 

Informed 


. 
" ; 





Means by which he obtains his influence. 





Informed by their confessions of the vices, the ta- 
Tents, the virtues, and the foibles of princes, ministers, 
and magistrates ; he knows by what intrigue the am- 
bition of ‘some may be favoured, that of others op- 
posed; this flattered, that persuaded or terrified. 
While he meditates these great objects, he sees by 
his side monastic ambition, which holds before him the 
secret and awful book, in which are written the good 
and. b ualities of princes, their dispositions to the 
sects Mcrae or adverse. He marks with a 
stroke of blood, the name of kings, who, devoted to 
the vengeance of the order, are to be blotted out from 
the number of the living. Lf weak princes, struck with 
terror, thonght there was no choice between obeying 
the commands of the general and death, their fear was 
not altogether panic. The government of the Jesuits 
justifies it in a certain degree. Does a man command 
a society whose members are in his hands, what a staff 
js in the handsof.an old man? Does he speak by their 
mouth, and strike by their hands? The depositary of 
immense wealth, can he at his pleasure transport it 
whithersoever the interest of the order requires ¢ Is he 
as despotic as the old man of the mountain, and are 
his subjects as submissive? Do we see them at his 
command expose themselves to the greatest dangers, 
and undertake the most hazardous enterprizes* ? Such 
a man is doubtless to be dreaded. 
EI eae PR ee 
* If the Jesuits have, on a thousand occasions, shown as much 
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The power of the Jesuits resulted from their form of government. ‘ 








The Jesuits were sensible of this, and proud of the 
terror which their chief inspired, they thought of no- 
thing but being secure in that formidable man. Thus, 
if from indolence, or any other motive, the general 
should betray the interest of the society, he would be- 
come the object of their contempt, and have reason to 
fear lest he should be their victim. Now what go- 
vernment or society can be named, where the head and 
the members have -been so closely and so reci rocally 

: with 
means apparently so weak, this society has in a short 


united? It cannot be wonderful, therefore, 


time, arrived at so high a‘degree of power. Its power 
was the effect of the form of its government. 

How bold soever were the principles of its morality, 
those principles adopted by the popes, became ina 
manner the principles of the Catholic church. That 


_ this dangerous morality has had few fatal effects in the 


hands of seculars is not surprising. It is not the read- 
ing of a Busembaum, or a La Croix, that makes regi- 
cides ; itis in the ignorance and solitude of a cloister 
that ee monsters are engendered, and it is thence 
that they dart forth ona prince. Itis in vain that the 
monk in arming them with a poignard, would hide 
the hand from which they receive it. Nothing is more 
distinguishable than the crimes committed by sacer- 





intrepidity as the Abyssinians, it is because among those religious, 
as among those formidable Africans, heaven is the reward of those 
who devote themselves to the orders of their chief, 


dotal 
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1 
Of the causes of atrocious enterprizes, \ 





~ dotal ambition. To prevent them, let the friend of 
- kings and enemy of fanaticism, learn by what certain 
signs they may distinguish the several causes of atro- 

cious enterprizes. | - 








SS CAR VI. 


OF THE SEVERAL CAUSES OF ATROCIOUS 
ENTERPRIZES.. 4 





Twese causes are the love of glory, of ambition, and 
fanaticism. How powerful soever these passious may 
be, they do not commonly equal in man the love of 
self-preservation and felicity. He will not brave dan-. 
ger and torture, or attempt any perilous enterprize, if 
advantage attending the success does not bear some 
proportion to the danger, ‘This is a fact, that is proved 
by the experience of all ages. 
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OF ATROCIOUS ENTERPRIZES) UNDERTAKEN FROM 
aes LOVE OF GLORY, OR OF OUR COUNTRY. 


W un, to rescue themselves and their coun: ry from » 
the fetters of slavery, Dion, Pelopidas, Aratus, and 
Timoleon, meditated the murder of a tyrant, what 
were their hopes atid their fears? They were in no 
dread of the shame and punishment of a Ravaillac. If. 
fortune abandoned them in their enterprize, the hero, 
constantly supported. bya powerful party, could always 
flatter himself with dying sword in hand. If he were 
successful, he became the idol of his country. The . 
recompence, therefore, bore at least some proportion - 
to the danger. al % .. ; 
When Brutus followed Opecar to. the senate, he 
doubtless said to himself, “ The name of Brutus, that, 
“name already consecrated by the expulsion of the 
“ Tarquins, commands me to murder the dictator, and 
“ makes it my duty. If I succeed, I shall destroy a 
_ © despotic governinen and disarm that tyranny which 
“is ready to! pour feat. the purest blood of Rome, 
“ which I shallsave from destruction, and of which I shall 
<< “ become anew founder, If I fail in my enterprize, if 
an shall 









’ ORS thoe ities committed from ambition. 


halt perish by my own tidy, or by those of the 
enemy. ~The recompence therefore is adequate to 


« the danger.” 






Would the virtuous Brutus, at the time of the 


league, have held the same discourse ? Would he 
have lifted his arm against his sovereign? No : what 
advantage would it have been to France, and what 
glory to himself, to have been the vile instrument of 
papal amt ition, and the assassin of his master ? 

Ina monarchical government there are but two mo- 
tives that can induce a subject to pecome a regicide ; 
the one a terrestrial, the othera celestial crown. Am- 
bition and fanaticism can alone produce such atrocious 
attempts. 








me: CHAP. VIII. 
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OF ATROCITIES COMMITTED FROM AMBITION: 


Tue enterprizes of ambition are always attempted 
bya man in power. To induée such a man to pro- 
ject them, it Is necessary that when the crime is com- 
mitted, the perpetrator should instantly reap the fruit 
of it ; or if it fail, or be discovered, ‘that he should 

still 
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Of atrocities committed from fanaticism. 





still have sufficient power left to intimidate the | prince, — 
orat least gain time for flight. pik 

Such was in Greece the situation of the generals, 
who, followed by their armies, marched up to the em- 
peror, beat him in the field, or stabbed him ome. 
throne. 

Such is still at Constantinople that of the ite or 
Ottoman chief, when at the head of the Janissaries, he 
forces the seraglio, apprehends and kills the sultan ; 
who has often no other way to secure his throne and 
his life, than by the murder of his nearest relations. 

The condition of the regicide almost always declares 
with what passion he is animated, whether by am bition 
or religious fanaticism. r 








CHAP. IX. | 


eT ‘ 


_ OF ATROCITIES COMMITTED. FROM FANA- 
_TICrsM. 


T.: ambitious redhaole. is to, be found i in the class of 
great men only : the fanatical regicide i is to be found 
ip all, and most frequently. even, in the very lowest ; 
because every man can pretend to)a celestial throne 

7 we 





* _. Difference between the ambitious and fanatic regicide. 


and recompence. There are aiso other signs by which 


we may distinguish these two sorts of regicides. No- 


thing is more different than their conduct 1 in the same 
attempt. 

When the first of these Ave all hopes of escaping, 
and is on the point of being taken, he poisgns or kills 
himself on the body of his victim.’ ~The other does 
not attempt) his own life ; his religion for bids it; that 
alone. ponpyentrein the arm of a man of sufficient in- 
trepidity. to, undertake such a crime; that alone can 
make him prefer the frightful. death, he mftst undergo 
ona scaffold, to the easy death, he might: hg meee 
on the. spot.. | ~ sa 

The: fanatic .1s an jngtrument ‘af, vengeance, dich 
the monk fabricatés, and employs, wherever his inte- 
rest directs him. 


— 








*" CHAP. X. ; ee 


OF THE PERJON AT WHICH THE INTEREST OF THE 
JESUITS COMMANDS THEM TO UNDERTAKE AN 
ATROCIOUS | BNTERPRIZE. - : 


iba 3 4 het bes ref 
WV iN the interest of the Jesuits declines ; : when they 
expect from a new government morefayour than: from 
that which exists ; when the meekness of the reigning 
prince 





Characters selected by the Jesuits to execute their designs. 





prince, and the power of the religious party at court - 
assure them of impunity ; it is then that they meditate 
their detestable project. ‘They prepare the people for 
some great event; inspire them with perverse pas- 
sions ; and terrify their imaginations, either as for- 
merly by predictions of the approaching dissolution of 
the world, or of a total overthrow of religion. At the 
time these ideas, being put in fermentation, heat the 
minds of men, and become the general subject of con- 
versation, the Jesuits seek out the frantic wretch who 
is to aid their ambition. Villains of this sort are 
rare. To undertake an enterprize of this kind, a man 
must have a soul possessed of violent and opposite 
sentiments; a soul at once susceptible of the highest 
degree of villainy, devotion, credulity, and remorse; 
‘at once bold, prudent, impetuous, and wary. Charac- 
ters of this sort are the produce of the most gloomy 
and inexorable passions. But how is the soul inflam- 
mable by fanaticism, to be distinguished? By what 
means can we discover the seeds of those passions, 
which, though strong, contrary, and proper to form a 
regicide, are always invisible before they are put in 
action ? The tribunal of confession is the microscope | 
by which those seeds become visible. At that tribu- 
nal(19) where the man stands naked, the right of in- 
terrogation gives the monk an opportunity of examin- 
ing all the hidden recesses of his soul. 
The general, apprized by the confessions, of the 
manners, passions, and dispositions of an infinity of 
- penitents, 


* 
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penitents, has the choice of too great a number, not 
to find a fit instrument for his vengeance. 
~The fanatic found, and the choice fixed, the only | 
task that remains is to inflame his zeal. Enthusiasm is 
a contagious disordet, says lord Shaftesbury, that is 
communicated by the gesture, the look, the tone of 
the "voice, &c. This the general knows: he com- 
* > mands, and the fanatic being taken into a house of 
Jesuits, there finds himself in the midst of enthusiasts. 
It isthere that being animated by the sentiments of 
those who surround him, he is persuaded that he really 
thinks what they suggest to him, and by being famili- 
arised with the idea of the crime he is to commit, is 
rendered inaccessible to remorse. 
The remorse of ‘a moment would be sufficient to 
disarm the hand of an assassin. There is no man so 
hardened as to reflect without horror onan action so 
atrocious, and:on the punishment he is to suffer. The 
only way to divest him of that horror, is so to exalt 
‘in him the spirit of fanaticism, that the idea of his 
crime, instead of being associated in his memory with 
that of his punishment, may solely excite in him the 
ideas of those celestial pleasures that are to be the re- 
ward of his enterprize. . 
Of all religious orders, that of He Jesuits is at once 
the most powerful, intelligent, and enthusiastic ; con- 
. sequently there is none that can operate so stron gly on 
the imagination of a fanatic, and none that can with 
less danger attempt the life of a prince. The blind 
4 submission 
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Difficulty of convicting the emissaries of the Jesuits. 
submission of the Jesuits tothe orders of their gene- 
ral, makes them all secure in each other. Without 
diffidénce in this respect, they therefore give an in- 
tire liberty to their thoughts. 

The fear of punishinent cannot damp their zeal, as 
they are rarely charged with committing a crime, till 
the time of itsexecution. Each Jesuit, supported by 
all the crédit and power of the order, knows that he is 
secure from every inquiry, till the consummation of 
the attempt, and that no one will dare to be the accu- 


ser of a member of a society so formidable by its riches, | 


by the great number of spies it keeps in pay, by the 
great men whoare under its direction, by the citizens 
it protects, and who are attached to it by the indissolu- 
ble bonds of hope and fear.» © 

* The’ Jesuit knows moreover, | that the crime being 
committed, nothing is’ more difficult than to convict 
the society of it ; who lavishing .gold’ and menaces, 


and ‘supposing iteete always: calumniated, can con- 
stantly spread over the blackest crimes that obscurity 


so favourable to the Jesuits, who are ‘satisfied to be 
suspected of great crimes, as they thereby become the 


more formidable ; a ‘but who would not be convicted 


of them, as they wo Id thereby become’ too odious. 
By what means in fact cari they be convicted? The, 
general’ knows the names of all who are concerned in 
a grand enterprize, and can, on the first suspicion, 
disperse them in unknown and foreign conyents ; 
where he can, under false names, secure them from 
a com- 





Extent of their intrigues ofambition 





acommon pursuit. Does the inquiry become seri- 
ous ? The general is always sure to render it abortive, 
either by concealing the accused in the recess ofa 
eloister, or by making bim a sacrifice to the interest 
of the order. With so many resources and with such 
impunity, it is not wonderful that such a society has 
ventured upon so much 3 and that encouraged by the 
encomiums of the order, its members have often exe- 
cuted the most daring enterprizes. 

In th very form of jesuitical government, we see 
the cause of that fear and respect which its members 
inspire, and the reason why, since its establishment, 


- - 
there has been no religious war, revolution, assassina- . 
tion of monarchs, in China, Ethiopia, Holland, France, 


England, Portugal, Geneva, &e: in. which the Jesuits 
have not had some share. 

' The ambition of the general, and the assistants, is 
the soul of the society. There are none who, more 
jealous of dominion have employed more means to 


secure it. ‘The secular clergy are without doubt ambi-_ 


tious ; but though animated with the same passion, 
they have not the same means to gratify it. They 
are rarely regicides. 

’ The Jesuit is under the immediate dependence of a 
superior (20). It is not so with the secular priest. 
Mixing with the world, and diverted by his employ- 
ment and his pleasures, he is not confined to asingle 


idea. ‘His fanaticism is not incessantly exalted by the 


presence of other fanatics. Besides, not baying the 


power 
‘n 
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Defect of monastic constitutions, 7 





ae of a religious body, if culpable, | he _would, be 


punished. Heis therefore less enterprising, and less 


formidable than the regular.> PEt 
The real crime of the Jesuits was not the, peta s 


of their morals*, but their constitution, their riches, 


their power, their ambition, and the incompatibility 
of their interest with that of the nation. 

How perfect soever the legislation of Wain rau 
has been, whatever empire they have had over the 


people, still it will be said, these Jesuits on formi-. 


dable are now banished from France, Portugal, anc 
Spain. True, because their vast projects were timely 
opposed. , 

In every monastic constitution there is a radical 
defect, which is the want of real power. That of the 
monks is founded on the folly and stupidity of man- 
kind. Now the human mind must in time become 
enlightened, or at least change its folly. The Jesuits, 
who foresaw this, were in consequence desirous of 


uniting in their hands the temporal and spiritual — 


powers. They were desirous to terrify princes by 
their armies, when they could not do it by the poig- 
nard or by poison. For this purpose they had already 


Jaid, in Paraguay and preform, the foundations of © 


-new empires. 
If the slumber of the aaa had continued, 





* False principles of morality are only dangerous when lag 
become aig 


pethaps, 
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Measures adopted in France to destroy the influence of the Jesuits. 











perhaps a century longer, it would have been impossi- 
ble to oppose their designs. The union of the tem- 
poral and spiritual powers would liave rendered them 
too formidable: they would fot ever have lield the ca- 
tholics in blindness, and their princes in humiliation. 
Nothing more strongly proves the degree of authority, . 
to which the Jesuits had already arrived, than the 
measures taken in France for their expulsion*, 

Why did the magistracy so warmly attack their 
books (21)? They, doubtless, saw the insignificance 
of such accusation. But they saw also that it was this 
accusation alone, which could destroy their influence 
over the minds of the people. All other meats would 
have been ineffectual. 

Suppose, in fact, that the act for their banishment 
had contained only motives for the public good. 

“ Every numerous society, it would haye said, is 
“ ambitious, and only solicitous for its particular inte- 
“rest. Therefore, by not having any connection 
“with the public interest, it’ becomes dangerous to 
“society. With regard to that of the Jesuits, it would 





* When terrified by the remonstrances of their parliaments, we 
see kings deliver themselves up to the Jesuits, we cannot avoid re- 
collecting the fable of the young mouse. What a noisy animal I 
just now met! he says to his mother, they call it a cock. . I 
shudder with fear. I should not have been able to have got hither, 
had it not been for the presence of a very gentle‘animal ; it seems 
to be of our kind. Its name isa cat, O! my son, it-is of the 
Satter you must beware. 
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The existence of the Jesuits incomapatible with the public welfare. 
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of have added, it is evident, that being by its constitu- 
« tion subject to a foreign despot, it cannot have an 
« interest conformable to that of the public *.” 

«The extreme extent of the commerce of the 
« Jesuits, may be destructive of that of the nation : 
«and the immense riches they gain by that com- 
“ merce}, being transported, at the pleasure of their 
* general, into China, Spain, Germany, Italy, &c. 
« cannot but impoverish a nation.” 

To conclude, a society rendered conspicuous by atro- 
cious attempts wit hout number; a society composed 
of men of sobriety, who to multiply their partisans, 
hold out protections, credit, and riches, to their 
friends ; persecution, calamity, and death to their 
enemies, is certainly a society whose projects must be 
at once boundless, and destructive of the general hap- 
piness. 

How reasonable soever these motives may be, they 
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* The magistrates may without doubt apply to the Jesuits 
these words of Hobbes to the popish priests. ‘* You are, he says, 
« a confederation of ambitious.knaves. Eager to rule over the 
“* people, you endeavour, by virtue of mysteries and nonsense, 
to extinguishin them the lights of reason and of the Gospel. 
«To believe inthe truth of a priest, says, on this subject, the poet 
“« Lee, is to confide in the smiles of the great, in the tears of a 
“ harlot, in the oaths of a tradesman, and in the grief of an heir.” 

+ The-riches of the Jesuits are immense, they sow not, “neither 
do they dig, and yet, says Shakespeare, it is they that gather call 
the fruits of the earth, They even press out the very juice of 
poverty. 

4 would. 
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Jansenism alone capable of destroying the Jesuits, 





would have made but little impression, and the pow+ 
erful and protected order of the Jesuits would nevet 
have been sacrificed to reason, and the public good. 








CHAP XI. 


JANSENISM ALONE COULD DESTROY THE 
JESUITS. 


To attack the Jesuits with advantage, what should 
be done? Oppose passion to passion, sect to sect, 
fanaticism to fanaticism. The Jansenists should be 
armed againstthem. Now, the Jansenists insensible, 
from devotion (22) or stupidity, to the misfortunes of 
their fellows, would never have opposed the Jesuits, if 
they had regarded them only as enemies of the public. 
The magistrates were sensible of this, and knew that to 
‘animate them against the Jesuits, their imaginations 
must be heated, and that by sucha book as the Ass 
sertions, their ears must be incessantly filled with the 
words lewdness, the sin of philoniphy, magic, astrolo- 
gy, idolatry, &c. 

_ The magistrates have been reproached with these 
Assertions.. They have, itis said, degraded their cha- 


racter and their dignity, by presenting themselves to 
nN 2 the 
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ah Conduct of the magistrates of France in respect to the Jesuits. 








the public under the form of controversialists (23). 
Doubtless, neither princes nor magistrates ought to 
follow the vile profession of sophists and theologians. 
The disputes of the schools contract the mind, and 
are incompatible with the grand views of administra- 
npn de). 

If these matters be treated with too much impor- 
tance they announce the greatest evils. They presage 
anew St. Bartholomew’s day. The golden age of a 
_ nation is not that of controversies. However, if at the 3 
the time of the affairof the Jesuits, the magistrates of 
France had but little credit and authority : if the situa- 
tion of the parliaments, with regard to the Jesuits, was 
such, that they could not serve the public. but under 
pretexts, and for reasons different from. those that 
really determined’ them ; why should they not make 
use of them, and profit by the contempt into which 
the books and the morals of the Jesuits were fallen, 
to deliver France from monks, who had. become so 
formidable by their power, their intrigues, their riches, 
their aurbition (25), and above all, by their constitution, 
which furnish them with means to enslave the minds 
of men? 

The real crime of the Jesuits was the cedelignan Me 
iheir government ; that. excellence was every where 
destructive of the public happiness. 

It must be confessed that the Jesuits have neen'o one 
of the most cruel scourges of nations ; but without. 
them we should never have perfectly known what a 
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Of the establishment of new lawsin an empire. 
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body of laws directed to one end was capable of ope-. 
rating on men. 

What did the Jesuits pursue? The power and riches 
of their order. Now, no legislation with so few means, 
has better accomplished that grand object. If an 
example ofa government so perfect is not to be found 
among any people, the reason is, because in its estab- 
lishment it is necessary to have, like Romulus, anew 


empire to found. 

Now mankind are rarely in that situation, and in 
any other, perhaps, it is impossible to form so perfect 
a legislation. 








CHAP. XII. 


——— 


EXAMINATION OF THIS TRUTH. 


‘W un aman establishes new laws in an empire, it is , 
either in quality ofa magistrate appointed by the peo- 
pleto correct the ancient legislation, or in quality of 
_ victor, that is, by right of conquest. Such were the 
different} positions in which were Solon on the one 
part, Alexander and Tamerlane on the other. 

In the first of these positions the magistrate, as Solon 
lamented, is forced to conform to the manners and 
tastes of those that employ him. They do not require 
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Of the legislation of a conqueror. 





an excellent legislation: it would be too discordant 
with their manners and their tastes. They simply re- 
quire the correction of some abuses that have crept 
into their present form of government: the magistrate 
consequently cannot give full scope to his genius. 
He cannot attempt a grand pee or the establishment 
of a perfect government. 

In the second of these positions, what does the con- 
queror at first propose ? To establish his authority 
over nations impoverished, exhausted by war, and still 
irritated ‘by their defeat. If he impose some of the 
laws of his own country, he also adopts a part of theirs. 
The evils that result from a mixture of laws, often con- 
tradictory to each other, concern him little. 

Itis not immediately after conquest that the victor 
can conceive the vast project of a, perfect legislation. 
The still uncertain possessor of a new crown, the only 
matter he then requires of his new subjects, is their 
’ submission : and when will he concern himself about 
their felicity ? . 

There is no muse to whom a temple has not been 
erected :.no science that has not been cultivated in > 
some academy + no. academy. where some prize has 
not been proposed for the solution, of certain pro- 
blems in mechanics, agriculture, optics, astronomy, 
Ke. By what fatality have the sciences, of morality. 
and. politics, without dispute the most important of 
all, and, that contribute’ the most to the pational 
felicity, been, hitherto without. public schools? 


What 
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Obstacles which impede the adoption of good laws. 











What proof more striking of the indifference of 
men Mane happiness of their fellow creatures (26) ? 

Why have not people in power already instituted 
academies of ‘morality and politics? Do they fear 
that such academies should at last resolve the problem 
_of an excellent legislation, and secure the perpetual 
felicity of the people ? They would doubtless fear it, 
if they suspect that the public felicity required a sacri- 
fice of the least part of their authority. There is but 
one interest that does not oppose the national interest, 
which is that of the weak. The prince commonly 
sees nothing in nature but himself. What interest 
can he have in the felicity of his subjects? Can he 
love them when he loads them with fetters ? Is it from 
the car of victory, and the throne of despotism, that 
he can give them useful laws? Intoxicated with suc- 
cess, what cares a conqueror about the felicity of his 
slaves? 

; With regard to the magistrate charged hya republic 
with the reformation of its laws, he has usxally too 
many different interests to manage, and too many 
different opinions to reconcile, to effect any thing 
great and simple of this nature. It falls to the lot 
of none but the founder of a colony, who commands 
men as yet without prejudices and habits, to resolve: 
the problem of an excellent legisiation. Nothiag in 
this situation can impede the progress of his genius, or 
oppose the establishment of the most sagacious laws. 
Their perfection can have no bounds but those of his 
capacity. 
N 4 But 
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But why are the monastic laws, with regard to the 
object which they propose, the least imperfegtof all 
others? Because the founder of a religious order, is in 
the same situation as the founder of a colony. 

Ignatius, when forming in silence and solitude the 
plan of bis order, was not impeded by the tastes and 
opinions of his future subjects. His regulations made, 
and his order established, he was surrounded by no- 
vices, the more submissive to his rules as they embra- 
ced them voluntarily, and consequently approved the 
rules they were bound to observe. Can it then be sur- 
prising, that such regulations are more perfect in their 
kind, than those of any nation? . 


Of all studies, that of the several monastic constitu- 


tions is perhaps the most curious and most instructive 
for magistrates, philosophers, and statesmen in gene- 
ral. They are experiments in miniature, which by 
disclosing the secret causes of the felicity, grandeur, 
and power of the several religious orders, prove, as I 
proposed to show, that it is not on religion, nor on 
what is called morality, nearly the same among all na- 
tions and all monks, but on legislation alone, that the 
vices, the virtues, the power, and felicity of a people 
depend. 

The laws are the soul of an empire, the instruments 
of public felicity. These instruments at first rude, 
may every day be more improved. But to what. de- 
gree may they be improved, and how far may the ex- 
cellence of a legislation increase the happiness of a 


people 


. 
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people*? ‘To resolve this question, we must first know 
wherein consists the happiness of individuals. 





* Among the different religious orders, those whose govern- 
ment approaches the nearest to the form of a republic, and whose 
subjects are the most free and mést happy, are in general those. 
whose manners are the best, and whose morals are the least erro- 
neous. Such are the Doctrinarians and the Oratorians. 
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NOTES ON SECTION VII. 


NOTES. 








1. (page 146.) Att the French boast of being affectionate 
friends. When the Treatise on the Mind appeared, they railed 
loudly against the chapter on friendship. One would have thought 
Paris was peopled with Orestes and Pylades. It is in this nation, 
however, that the military law obliges a soldier to shoot’ his com- 
panion and his friend who isa desezter. The establishment of such 
a law does not provea great. respect for friendship in the gevern- 
ment 5 nor the obedience to it, a great tenderness for their friends 
among the people. 

2. Cibid.) Whoever, say the Stoies, desires to injure himself, 
and without motives should throw himself into the fire, the sea, or 
out of a window, would be justly thought a madman, for in his 
natural state man pursues pleasure and shuns pain, and in all his 
actions is necessarily determined by a desire of happiness, real or 
apparent. Man, therefore, is not free. His will is as necessarily 
the effect of his ideas, and consequently of his sensations, as pain is 
the effect of a blow. Besides, add the Stoics, is there a single in- 
stant when the liberty of man can be referred to the different ope- 
rations of the same mind ?. 

If, for example, the same thing cannot, at the same instant, be 
and not be, it is not therefore possible 
‘That at the moment the mind acts, it could act otherwise $ 
‘That at the moment it chuses, it could chuse otherwise : 
That at the moment it deliberates, it could deliberate. other- 
wise 5 ' 
That at the moment it wills, it could will otherwise. 
' Now 





NOTES ON SECTION vil . 


¥ Now if it be my will, suchas it is, that makes.me deliberate 3 
if my deliberation, such as it is, makes me chuse ; if my choice, 
such as it is, makes me act ; and if when I deliberated, it was not 
possible for me (considering the love I have for myself) not to de- 
Jiberate ; it is evident that liberty does not consist in the actual 
violation, nor in the actual deliberation, nor in the actual choice, 
nor in the actual action, and, in short, that liberty does not relate 
to any of the operations of the mind. 

If that were the case, the same thing, as I have already said. 
must be and not be, at the same instant. Now, add the Stoics, 
thisis the question we ask the philosophers : Can the mind be 
«« free, if when it wills, when it deliberates, and when it chuses, it 
“ig not free ?” ; 

' 3. ¢p. 147.) There isscarcely any saint who has not, once in his 
life, dipped his hands in human blood, and put his man to death. 


The bishop who so earnestly solicited the death of a young man — 


of Abbeville, was a saint. He would have the youth expiate, 
in horrid torments, the crime of having sung some licentious 
couplets. — 

4, (ibid.) If we massacre the heretics, say the bigots, it is from 
pity. We would only make them feel the goad of charity. We 
hope, by the fear of death and the executioner, to save them from 
hell. But how lone has charity hada goad? How long has it cut 
men’s throats? Besides, if vices as well as errors are damnable, 
why do not these devotees massacre the vicious of their own sect? 

5. (p. 148.) It is hunger, it is want, that makes the people in- 
dustrious, and wise laws that make them good. If the ancient 
Romans, says Machiavel, gave examples of every sort:of virtue 3 
if honesty were customary. among them ; ifin the course of seve- 
rabages, there were scarcely six or seven condenmed to penalty, 
exile, or death ; to what did they owe their virtues and their suc- 
cess? Tothe wisdom of tlieir laws, and to the first dissensions 
that arose between the plebeians and patricians, which established 
the equilibrium of power, that; by means of other dissensions 

which 
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which continually arose, was maintained along time between those 





two bodies. 

Ifthe Romans, adds that illustrious writer, differing in all things 
from the Venetians, were neither humble in adversity, nor pre- 
sumptuous in prosperity, the different conduct and character of 
those two people was the effect of the difference in their discipline. 

6. (p. 148.) M. Helvetius was treated by some theologiansas im- 
pious, and father Bertier was a saint. Yet the former did not, and 
would not injure any one ; and the other said publicly that if he 
were king, he would have sage the presicess Montesquieu in. 
his own blood. 

The one of these was an honest man, and the other a Christian. 

7. (ibid.) Just laws are all-powerful over men, command 
their wills, render them honest, humane, and happy. It is to four 
or five laws of this sort that the English owe their happiness, and 
the security of their property and liberty. 

The first of these laws is that which gives the house of Commons 
the power of fixing the Subsidies. 

The second is the act of Habeas Corpus. 

The third is the Trial by Jury. 

The fourth, the Liberty of | the Press. 

The fifth, the Manner of levying the Taxes. 

But are not these taxes now a load to the nation? If they be 
they at least do not furnish the prince with means of oppressing in- 
dividuals. 

[This will certainly be disputed. The more numerous the 
taxes,, the greater the legion of tax-gatherers, who are always in 
immediate subjection to the king or his minister, and have fre- 
quent opportunities of oppressing the people. T.] 

8. (ibid.) It is not to religion or to that innate law, engraved, 
as they say, on every mind, that men owe their social virtues, 
This so much boasted natural law is like other laws, nothing more 
than the produce of experience, reflection, and judgment. If 
nature had impressed clear ideas of virtue on the heart, if these - 
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ideas had not been an acquisition, would men have formerly sa- 
crificed human yictims to gods whom they called good? Would 
the Carthaginians, to render Saturn propitious, have sacrificed 
their children on his altars? Wouldthe Spaniard believe that the 
Divinity thirsted for the blood of a Jew, ora heretic? Would 
whole nations flatter themselves with obtaining the favour of hea- 
ven, either by the punishment of the man who thinks as their 
priests direct, or by the murder of a virgin, offered as an expiation 
for their crimes ? ; i 

But suppose that the principles of the law of nature be innate : 
mankind must then be sensible that punishments, like crimes should 


_ be personal, and that cruelty and injustice cannot be the priests of 


God. - Now if ideas of equity so clear and simple are not yet 
adopted by all nations, it is not then to religion, orto the natural 
law, but to instruction, that man owes his knowledge of justice and 
virtue. 

9. (p. 151.) Virtue is so precious, and its practice so connected 
with national prosperity, that if virtue were an error, we doubtless 
ought to sacrifice to it every thing and even truth itself. But 
why thjs sacrifice, and why must falsehood be the father of virtue? 
Wherever private interest is confounded with that of the public, 
virtue becomes in every individual the necessary effect of self-love, 
and personal interest. 

All the vices of a nation may constantly be referred to some 
vices in the legislation. Why are there so few honest men? Be- 
cause misfortune pursues probity almost every where. If on the 
contrary honours and importance were its companions, all men 
would be virtuous. But there are secret crimes, to which religion 
alone can be opposed. Of these the embezzlement of a deposit 
is an example. But does experience prove that a deposit can be 
more safely confided to a priest than to Ninon de l’Enclos?. Un- 
der the title of pious legacies, how many robberies are commit- 
ted, how many lawful heirs are deprived of their estates! ‘Such 
is the corrupt source of the immense riches of the church. Tile 

are 
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are its robberies. Where are its restitutious? If the monk, it 
will be said, <ioes. not restore himself, he makes others restore, 
What may be the amount of these restitutions in a large kingdom ? 
A hundred thousand crowns. Be it so. Now, compare. this sum 
with that required for the maintenance of so many convents, and 
, then judge of their utility. What would be said of a financier, 
who to secure the receipt of one million should. expend twenty in 
collecting it? He would be regarded as a fool. ‘The public is 
the fool, when it maintains so many priests. 

Their too costly instructions, are besides, useless to a people in 
easy circumstances, active, industrious, and whose character is 
elevated by liberty. Among such a people, there are few secret 
crimes committed. — ; 

Can men be still ignorant, that it is tothe union of public and 
private interest, that the inhabitants owe their patriotic or national 
virtues? Will they for ever found it on errors and pretended res 
velations, that have for so long a time served asa cloak for the 
greatest crimes ? 

10. (p. 151.) If all menbe born slaves to superstition, why not 
make use of their weakness, it will be said, to inspire them with 
respect for the laws, and renderthem happy? Is it the superstitious 
who respect the laws? On the contrary, it is they that violate- 
them. Superstition is a polluted source, whence issue all the evils 
and calamities of the earth. Cannot this source be exhausted? 
Doubtless itmay. The people are not so necessarily superstitious 
as is imagined. They are what government makes them, Un- 
der a prince: that is enlightened, they soon become so likewise. 
The monarch is at length more powerful than the gods. For 
which reason the first care of the priests is to gain possession. of 
the mind of the prince: there areno flatteriesso vile, that they will 
not descend to. Must they maintain his divine right? They are 
ready to do it; but on a tacit condition, that he shall be really 
theirs. If he cease to be theirs, the clergy change their tone, 
ang@ut circumstances be favourable, they declare that. if in Saul, 
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Samuel deposed the Lord’s anointed, Samuel could, de nothing 
then, that the pope cannot do now. ; 

11. (p. 152.) An honest man will always obey his reason in 
preference to revelation ; for it is, he will say, more certain that 

“God is the author of human reason, that is of the faculty in man 
of distinguishing the true from the false, than’ that he is the au- 
thor of any particular book. (That God, as the author of man, 
is the author of human reason is very certain; but can it be more 
certain, than that he is the author of a revelation, which bears 
unquestionable marks of a divine original. T) 

It is more criminal in the eyes of a wise man to deny our own 
reason, than to deny any revelation whatever? (For by denying 
the latter, we are led to enquire after its proofs, which, if itbe of 
divine original, will be irresistible. T.) ; 

12. (ibid.) The religious system (of the Roman. Catholics) 
destroys all proportion between the rewards decreed for the actions 
of men, and the utility of those actions to the public... Por what 
reason, in fact, is the soldier less respected than. the monk ? Why 

do they give to a religious who takes the vow of poverty twelve 
or fifteen thousand livres per annum, to hear, once ayeat, the 
crimes. or follies of a great man, and refuse six hundred livres 
to an officer wounded in an assault? 
13. (p. 154.) Almost ail religions forbid men the use of thei 
reason, and render them at once brutes, wretched and cruel. 
‘This truth is represented pleasantly enough in an English piece, 
intitwed, The Queen of Good Sense. ‘The favourites of the queen 
are inthat piece Law, Physic, and a Priest of the Sun, named 
Firebrand. im out 

These favourites, weary of a government contrary to their in- 
terests, call in Ignorance to their aid. He lands in the island of 
Good Sense, at the head of a company of fidlers, buffoons, mon- 
keys, &c. followed by a crowd of Italians and Frenchmen. ‘The 

queen of Good Sense goes forth to meet them. Firebrand stops 
her : O queen, he cries, thy throne is shaken: the gods arm 
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against thee : their wrath is the fatal effect of thy protecting in- 
fidels. It is by my mouth the’Sun speaks to thee : tremble, and 
deliver those impious wretches over to me, that I may consign 
them to the flames ; or heaven will accomplish its vengeance on 
thee. Jama priest; I am infallible; I command ; do thou obey 
lest I should curse the day of thy birth, as a day fatal to religion. 
The queen, without making any reply, ordered the trumpets to 
sound the charge ; she is abandoned by her army, and flies into a 
wood. Firebrand follows and stabs her there. My interest and 
my religion demand, says he, this grand victim. But shall I de- 
clare myself the assassin ? No: interest that commanded me to 
commit this murder, will have me conceal it. I will deplore my 
enemy in public, and celebrate her virtues. He said. A sound 
of war was heard. Ignorance appeared, caused the body of Good 
Sense to be taken up, and deposited in a monument, from whence 
a voice issued that pronounced these prophetic words : « Let the 
“ shadow of Good Sense wander for ever upon the earth, and let 
‘her groans be an eternal terror to the army of Ignorance: let 
“her shade ‘be visible only to discerning men, andlet them in 
“* consequence be always treated as visionaries.” 

14. (p. 154.) The laws are the public lights that show the peo- 
ple the path of virtue. What should be done to render these laws 
respectable A It must be shown that they evidently tend to the 
public utility, and be examined a long time before they are pro- 
mulgated. bie 

The laws of the Twelve Tables were wholly exposed to the 
examination of the public. By such conduct magistrates prove 
their sincere desire to establish good laws. é 

Every tribunal, that at the desire of persons in power, easily in- 
flicts the punishment of death on the citizens, renders the legisla- 
tion odious, and the magistracy contemptible. ' y 

15. ibid.) There are four things, say the Jews, that must de- 
stroy the world, one of which is a man that is religious and a fool. 

a 16. 
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16. (p. 155.) Every man fears pain and death, Even the sol- 
dier obeys this fear and is disciplined by its 

He who fears nothing will do nothing against his inclination. 

Itis in quality of cowards that troops are brave: Now said a great 
prince on this subject, if the executioner can effect any thing at 
all in an army, he may do the same ina city. 
- 17. (p. 156.) If the police necessary to suppress vice be toa 
chargeable, itis a public calamity. If it be too inquisitive, it, cor- 
rupts the manners, by extending a prying treacherous spirit, and 
thereby becomes a public calamity. The police should not more- 
over execute the vengeance of the strong against the weak, nor 
imprison a citizen without a juridical process against him. It 
‘ought likewise to watch incessantly over itself, Without the 
greatest vigilance, its officers, becoming authorized malefactors, 
will be the more dangerous, as their numerous and secret. crimes 
will remain unknown as well as unpunished. 

18. (p. 163.) It is not with a despotic Jesuit as with an Eastern 
tyrant, who followed by a troop of banditti, to which he gives the 
name of an army, plunders and ravages his empire. The jesuitical 
despot is himself subject to the rules of his order, and animated by 
the same spirit, derives all his importance from the power of his 
subjects. . His despotism therefore cannot be detrimental to them. 

19. (p. 172.) If there have been but few regicides among the 
Protestants, it is because they do not kneel before the priest, but 
confess themselves to God, and not to man. It is not so with the 
Catholics. They almost all confess, and commonly before they 
commit their atrocious crimes. * 

20. (p. 175.) The obedience of the monk to his superior always 
” renders the latter formidable. Does he order him to murder? 
The murder is executed. What monk can resist his commands ? 
How many means has the superior to make him obey? To know 
this, let us run over the rules of the Capuchins. Clemens Papa 
IV. as above, cap. vi. sect. 24, says, “ A brother has no right to 
*€ confess but to another brother, unless in case of ‘absolute ne- 
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<cessity.” It says, ubi supra, cap. vi. sect 8. ‘If in prison a 
“* brother overloaded with the weight of his fetters, require to con- 
< fess to'a religious of the order, he shall not obtain his’ request, 
“unless the guardian shall judge it proper to grant him that fa- 
‘your and consolation. The religious cannot communicate at 
« Easter, except by the permission of the superior, and always in 
“ the infirmary, or other secret place.” iv 

He adds-as above, ‘cap. vi. sect. 10, “ For great crimes, the 
* brothers shall be burned alive. For other crimes they shall be 
“ stripped, and when naked they shall be bound to astake, and 
“ flogred without mercy, three different times, at the option of 
“the father priest. They shall have by measure only the bread 
‘< of afiliction, and the’ water of grief. For atrocious crimes the 
*€ father priestmay invent such sort of torment as he shall, think 
“© proper.” 

tis said, as above, cap, vi. sect. 2. ' « Tf fetters, fire, scourges, 
‘« thirst, imprisonment, and the refusal of the sacraments, are not 
“¢ sufficient punishments for a brother, he shall be made to confess 
‘© the crime of which he is accused, and the father priest shall in- 
“ vent such sort of punishmentas he thinks fit, without telling who 
‘aye the accusers and the witnesses ; unless it be a religious of 
‘« sreat importance: for it would be indecent to put to the torture 
« (except imease of an enormous crime) a father who has m, other 
« respects deserved well of the order.” 

Lastly, it is added, as ‘above, cap, vi, sect. 3. ‘* The brother 
«¢ who) shall have recourse to a secular tribunal, such as that of a 
“bishop, shall be punished at the pleasure of the general or pro- 
«*vincial, and the brother who shall confess his sin, orshall be 
“ convicted of it, shall be punished by form of provision, not- 
“ withstanding an appeal, except to do justice hereafter, in case 
<¢ the appeat be well founded.” 

Such rules being laid down, there is no monk that the pope, 
the church, and the general, cannot make a regicide. There are - 
ne superiors on whom a prince ought to confer such power over 
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his inferiors. By what infatuation can he thus expose innocence 
tothe most cruel punishments, and himself to so many dangers. 
21. (p. 177.) Among the works of the Jesuits there are certainly 
many that are ridiculous and rash. Father Garasse, for example, 
declaiming against Cain, says, lib. ii. p. 130. of his curious Doc- 
trine, “‘ That Cain; as the Hebrews remark, was a man of little 
<< sense, and the first atheist. That this Cain could not compre- 
« hend what his father Adam said, that. is; that there was a holy 
« God, the judge of our actions. Not being able to understand 
« this; Cain imagined it was an old man’s tale, and that his father 


 «€ had lost his senses, when he related the fact of going out of the 


¢ terrestrial paradise, and what followed: Hence it happened that 
<¢ Cain put himself intoa passion, killed his brother, and talked to 
« God as if he had been talking to a blackguard.”” 

Thes same father, lib. i. p.97.  ‘* Relates, that on the arrival of 
« Calvin; in Poitou, when almost all the nobility embraced his er- _ 
« rors, a gentleman retained a part of the nobility in the Catholic 
ce faith, by saying, “I would undertake to establish a better reli- 
«* gion than that of Calvin, if I could find a dozen ae NG who 
« were not afraid to be burned in defence of my notions.” Fon- 
teneélle was persecuted for having repeated in his oracles, what fa- 
ther Garasse made the gentleman of Poitou say, so true it is, that 
there is nothing but good luck and bad luck in this world. 

22. (p. 179.) All things, even the pedantic Jansenistsy concur 
in preventing the present education in France, from’ forming citi- 
zens and patriots. Why, therefore, always occupied with theit 


* versatile or arrogant grace, have they not yet proposed any new 


plan of public education. With what indifference do the sancti- 
fied regard the interest of the public! 
23. (p. 180.) The book of Assertions, said the partisans of the 


‘Jesuits, was worthy “of an Hibernian theologian; but not of a 
parliament. The Jesuits, they add, were therefore not judged 


by the magistrates, but by attornies of the Jansenists. This hoWw- 
ever ] knew, that the dissolution of that society was in part owing 
‘ Q2 to 
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tothat book. - So true it is, that the most happy setormbtions are 
sometimes brought about by the most ridiculous means. 

24. (p. 180), In almost every country, whoever would obtain am 
employ, should be of the religion of the people. China, is said to 
be almost the only country where they see the absurdity of this: 
custom. Tobe a just historian, a man should, say the Chinese, 
be indifferent to all religions. To govern mankind in an equitable 
manner, to be a magistrate of integrity, a mandarin void of pre 
judice ; he must in like manner be of no particular sect.} 

25. (ibid.) Pons de Thiard de Bissy, bishop of Chalons sur 
Saone (the’ only one in the ‘states of Blois), in 1558, who re- — 
mained faithful to Henry IIT. addressed a letter to the parliament 
of Dijon. In this letter, dated in 1590, this prelate first deplores 
. the misfortunes of his distracted country ; he deseribed the hor- 
rors of the league, and its abominable crimes. He asserts that God 
in his wrath would destroy that fine kingdom, which impostors iw 
gron masks had shaken in every part. Then addressing himself 
to the parliament, he thus exhorts them to expel the Jesuits. 

«« These apostles of Mahomet, have, says he, the impiety to 
“* preach, that war is the method of God; let these diabolical se- 
“ ducers, these presumptuous lovers of false wisdom, these hy— 
** pocritical zealots, these whited walls, these inflamers’ of men’s 
« minds, these firebrands of sedition, these incendiaries of Spain, 
“ these dangerous spies, and artful contrivers of ambushes, be 
“ for ever banished from France.” ; 

Then addressing himself to the Jesuit Charles, and his brethren,, 
he says, “ Yousee all these execrable facts committed, that make 
“ honest men groan, and you do not oppose them by the least 
‘sign of disapprebation : you even domore, you applaud them, 
“ and promise celestial rewards to the greatest crimes. You ex-- 
“« cite men to commit them ; and place in® heaven infamous vil- ° 
* Jains, whom you wash in the dew of your mercy.” "i 

-“ The most Christian king has been lately assassinated by the 
“* atrocious act of your fellows, and you sacrifice him again after 
his. 
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*hisdeath. You consign him to eternal flames ; and you dare to 
* preach, that we ought to refuse him the aid of our prayers.” - 

26. (p. 183.) O! mortals, who call yourselves good, and who 
have in fact so little goodness, will you never blush at your indif- 
ference for the reformation and perfection of the laws! Do not the 
magistrates know how to govern and restrain you, but by the fear 
ofthe most abominable punishments ? Insensible to the cries and 
groans of the sufferers, will they never attempt to suppress crimes 
by more gentle methods ? It is time that they prove their humanity, 
_ by investigating other means. Let them therefore publish their 
reflections ‘on this subject. Letthem fear, lest the murder of so 
many unfortunate men, should be imputed to the idleness of their 
minds, and let them proposea premium for the solution of a pro- 
blem, so worthy of the compassionate equity of a sovereign. @1 
mortals, your pretended goodness is nothing but hypocrisy. It is 
in your words, and not in your actions, 
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SECTION VIII. 


F WHAT CONSTITUTES THE HAPPINESS OF INDIVIDUALS, OF 
THE BASIS ON WHICH WE SHOULD FOUND NATIONAL FELI-~ — 
CITY, NECESSARILY COMPOSED OF THE FELICITY OF ALL THE 
INDIVIDUALS. Asajes eich ye 








CHAP, I. 


WHETHER MEN, IN THE STATE OF aris heel CAN 
BE Bae: EQUALLY HAPPY? 


'THERE is no society in which all the members can 
be equally rich and powerful(1). Is there any in, 
which they can be equally happy? This is what we 
shall now examine. 

Sagacious laws may without doubt produce the pro- 
digy of universal felicity. When every citizen has 
some property, isin a certain degree of ease, and can, 
by seven or eight hours labour, abundantly supply his 
own wants, and those of his family; they are then 
all as happy as they can be. 
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Demonstration of that truth. : 
eee 
To prove this truth, let us consider in what the 
happiness of an individual consists. This preliminary 
knowledge is the sole basis on which we can establish 
the national felicity. ) ‘ 
A nation is the assemblage of all the inhabitants of 
a country, and the public happiness is composed of 
that of all the individuals. Now, what constitutes the 
happiness of an individual? Perhaps it is still un- 
— and men have not sufficiently employed them- 
selves in the examination of a question, which how- 
ever may throw the greatest light en the several parts 
of administration. : 
If. we ask the majority of mankind, they will say, 
that to be equally happy, ‘all should be. equally rich 
‘and powerful. Nothing more false than this assertion. 
In fact, if life be nothing more than an aggregate of 
an infinity of separate instants, all men would be 
- equally happy, if they could all fill up those instants 
in a manner equally agreeable. Is that to be done in 
different situations? Is it possible to colour all the 
moments of human life with the same tint of felici yg 
To resolve this question, let us see in what different 
occupations the several parts of the day are necessarily _ 


consumed. 
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OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 


L 


Mex hunger and thirst; they require to lie with 
their wives, to sleep, &c. Of the twenty-four hours’ 
of the day, they employ ten or twelve in providing 
for these several wants. As soon as they are gratifi- 
ed, from the dealer in rabbits’ skins, to the monarch, 
all are equally happy. 

It is in vain to say that the table of wealth is more 
delicate than that of mediocrity, When the labourer 
is well fed, he is content. The different cookery of. 
different people proves, as I have already said, that 
good cheer is that to which we have been accuse. 
tomed * +. 

ee : ; ‘ 
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* This saying brings to my mindthat of a French cook. He 
was-in England, where he saw every thing dressed with butter 
sauce. What ! says he, in this country where they count a hune 
dred different religions, haye they only one sauce for all their 
meats ? France for me; there we have only one religion, but in 


return there is no meat that we do not eat with a hundred different 
sorts of sauce. ‘ 


+ Hear Bethel’s sermons, one not yers’d in schools, 
But strong in sense, and wise without the tules, 
There 
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Those who can procure a subsistence may be equally happy. 


“There are then ten or twelve hours in the day, in ~ 
which all men, able to procure the necessaties of life, 
may be equally happy. With regard to the ten or 
twelve remaining hours, that is to say, those that se- 
_ parate * a rising want from one that is gratified, who 
can doubt that men do not then enjoy the same fe- 
licity, ‘if they commonly make the same use of them, 
and if all devote them to labour, that is, in the acqui- © 





it on ‘of money sufficient to: supply their wants‘ 
Now the postillion who rides, the carter who diives, - 
and the clerk who engrosses, all in their several ranks 
propose the same end; they must therefore, in this 
sense, employ their time in the same manner. 

But, it will be said, is it the same with the opulent 
idler? His riches furnish him, without labour, with 
all he wants. [I allow it. But is he therefore more 
happy? No. Nature does not multiply in his favour 
the wants of hunger, love, &c. But does not the opu- 
lent man fill up in a manner more agreeable the inter- 
; aie 


‘ Go work, hunt, exercise, (he thus began), 
Then scorn a homely dinner, if you can 5 
Tf their plain bread and milk will do the feat, 
The pleasure lies in you, and not the meat. 


Pope’s Imitation of Horace, T 


* It is in fact, on the more or less happy employment of these 
ten or twelve hours, that principally depend the happiness or mi- 
gery of the greatest part of mankind. 
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rising? I doubt it. 

"Fhe artisan is doubtless subject to labour, and so is 
the idle opulent man to discontent : and which of 
these two evils are the greatest? 

If labour be generally regarded as an cat it is be- 
cause in most governments the necessaries of life are 
not to be had without excessive labour ; whence the 
very idea of labour constantly excites that of pain. 

Labour, however, is not pain in itself. Habit ren- 
ders it easy; and when it is pursued without remarkable 
fatigue, isin itself an advantage. How many artisans 
are there who when rich still continue their occupa- 
tions, and quit them not without regret, when age 
obliges them to it. There is nothing that habit does 
not render agreeable. 

Inthe exercise of their employments, their profes- 
sions, their talents, the magistrate who judges, the 
smith who forges, and the messenger who runs, the 
poet and musician who compose, all taste nearly the 
same pleasure, and in their several occupations equally 
find means to avoid that natural evil discontent. 

The busy man is the happy man. To proye this, I 
distinguish two sorts of pleasures. The one are the 
pleasures of the senses. These are founded on corporeal 
wants, are enjoyed by all conditions of men, and at 
the time of enjoyment all are equally happy. But 
these pleasures are of short duration. 

The others are the pleasures of expectation. Among 

these 
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these I reckon all the means of procuring corporeal 
pleasures ; these means are by expectation always con- 
verted into real pleasures. When a joiner takes up 
his plane, what does he experience ? All the pleasures 
of expectation annexed to the payment for his work. 
Now these pleasures are not experienced by the opu- 
Jent man, who finds in his money, without labour, an 
_ exchange for all the objects of his desires. He has 





othing to do to procure them, and is so much the 
more subject to discontent. He is therefore always 
uneasy, always in motion, continually rolling about in 
his carriage, like the squirrel in his cage, to get rid of 
his disgust. 

To be happy, the idle opulent man is forced to wait, 
all nature excites in him some fresh desire. It is 
therefore the disgust of idleness, that in bim fills up 
the interval between a gratified and a rising want. 
But in the artisan itis labour, which, affording him the 
means of providing for his wants and his amusements, 
becomes thereby agreeable. 

The wealthy idler experiences a thousand instances 
of discontent, while the labouring man enjoys the con- 
tinual pleasure of fresh expectations. 

| Labour, when it is moderate, is in general the most 
happy method of employing our time, when we have 
no want to gratify, and do not enjoy any of the plea- 
sures of the senses, of all others doubtless the most 
poignant, and least durable. 

’ How many agreeable sensations are unknown to 
him whom no want obliges to think! Do my im- 
mense 
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Advantages of useful occupations, ; “ ¢ 
meuse riches secure me all the pleasures that the poor 
desire but cannot obiain without much labour? I give 
myself up to indolence. I wait,asI just now said, 
with impatience, till nature shall awake in me some 
new desire ; and .while [ wait, am discontented and 
unhappy. It is not so with the man of business. When 
the idea of labour, and of the money with which it is 
requited, are associated in the memory with the idea 
of happiness, the labour itself becomes a pleast 
Each stroke of the axe brings to the workman’s mind. 
the pleasure that the money he is to receive > for his 
day’s labour will procure him. 

In general, every usefui occupation fills up, in the - 
most agreeable manner, the interval that separates a 
gratified from a rising want; that is, the ten or twelve 
hours of the day, when we most envy the indolence of 
the rich, and think they enjoy superior happiness. 

The pleasure with which the carter puts his team to 
the cart, and the tradesman opens his chest and _ his 





* 


journal, is a proof of this truth. 

Employment gives pleasure to every moment, but is 
upknown to the great and opulent idler. Themeasure 
of our wealth, whatever prejudice may think, is not 
therefore the measure ef our happiness. Consequently, 
in every condition, where, as Ll have said, a man can, 
by moderate labour, provide for all his wants, is above 
indigence, and not exposed to the discontent of the 
idly rich, he is nearly as happy as he ean be. 

Men, therefore, without being equal in riches and 

power 
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power, may be equal in happiness. Whence comes it, 
then, that kingdoms are peopled with none but the 
unfortunate ? 


vis 





© CHAP. IE. 
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OF THE CAUSES OF THE UNHAPPINESS OF AL- 
“mMoST ALL NATIONS. 


Te almost universal unhappiness of man, and of 
nations, arises from the imperfections of their laws, 
and the too unequal partition of their riches. There 
are in most kingdoms only two classes of citizens, one 
of which want necessaries, and tle other riot in super- 
fluities. ie 

The former cannot gratify their wants but by exces- 
sive labour: such labour is a natural evil for all ; and 
to some it is a punishment. 

The second class live in abundance, but at the same 
time in the anguish of discontent*. Now discontent 
is an evil almost as much to be dreaded as indigence. 


* To how many evils, besides that of discontent, are the rich. 
_ exposed? How many cares and anxieties to increase and preserve 
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Most countries, therefore, must be: peopled by the 
unfortunate.. What would be done to make them Hap- 
py? Diminish the riches of some ; augment that of 
others ; put the poorin such a state of ease, that they 
may by seven or eight hours’ labour abundantly pro- 
vide for the wants of themselves and their families. 
It is then, that a people will become as happy as ee 
can be. 

They then enjoy, with regard to corporeal pleasu 
all that the rich enjoy. The appetite of the poor is 
by nature the same as that of the rich ; and tousea 
trite proverb, The rich cannot dine twice. I know there 
are costly pleasures out of the reach of mere compe- 
tency. _ But these may be always replaced by others, 
and the time between gratifying one want and the 


rising of another, that is between one repast and an-- 


other, or one enjoyment and another, may be filled up 
in a manner equally agreeable. In every wise go- 
‘vernment men may enjoy an equal felicity, as well in 
the moments when they g gratify their Wants, asin those 





a great fortune? What is a rich man? The steward of a great 
house, charged with the cloathing and feeding a number of valets 
that attend hina. 
_ Ifhis domestics have secured a subsistence for their old age, 
and do not participate the disgust of their master” s idleness, hey 
are a thousand times more happy. 

The happiness of arich man is a complicated machine, some 
parts of which are always out of order. To be constantly happy, 
we must be so without much expence. 


that 





Good laws may facilitate the acquisition of happiness. 
al } 








that separate one want from another. Now if life be 
nothing more than an aggregate of two sorts of pe- 
riods, the man at his ease as | proposed to prove, may 
then equal in happiness the most rich and most pow~ 
erful. 

‘But it is possible for good laws to put all the people 
in the state of ease requisite for the acquiring of hap- 
piness? It is to that fact this important question is 


2 


mated uced. 








CHAP. IV. 


———— \ 


THAT IT IS5,;POSSIBLE TO SET THE REQ PE, 
MORE AT THEIR EASE. 


Is the present state of most nations, if government, 
struck with the too great disproportion in the fortunes 
of the people, were desirous of making them more 
equal, it would doubtless have a thousand obstacles to 
surmount. Such a project, sagaciously conceived, 
could not, and ought not to be executed, but by con- 
tinval and insensible alterations; these alterations 
however are possible. 

If the laws should assign some property to every in- 


dividual, they would snatch the poor from the horror 
: of 
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The idea of happiness too closely connected with that of riches. 





indigence, and the rich from the. misery of discon- 
tent, and render them both more happy. 

But supposing these laws to be established, would 
men, without being equally rich and powerful*, think 
themselves equally happy ? There is nothing more 
difficult to persuade them on the present plan of edu- 
eation. Why? Because from their infancy they have 
been accustomed to associate in their minds the idea 
of riches with that of happiness ; and in almost all 
countries that notionis engraved the deeper in their 
memories, as they cannot obtain sufficient to supply 
their pressing and daily wants, without excessive 
labour. 





* Tf Ihave contracteda great number of wants, it is in vain 
you would persuade me that a small fortune is sufficient to pro- 
cure me felicity. -If I have from my infancy united in my memory 
the idea of wealth with that of happiness, by what means shaik 
Tseparatethem at an advanced age’? Can any one be ignorant of 
the power that. the association of certain ideas has over us ? 

If, from the form of government, I have all to fear from the 
great, I shall respect grandeur mechanically, even in the nobleman 
whois a foreigner, and can have no power over me, If I asso- 
ciate inmy mind the idea of virtue with that of happiness, I shall 
cultivate it, even when it shall be the object of persecution. Ff 
Know very well these two ideas will at last separate, but it will be 
a work of time, and even a longtime. To produce this effect, it 
is necessary that experiments have a hundred times convinced me, 
that virtue does not really procure any of the advantages I ex- 
pected. It is in deep meditation on this fact, that we find the 
solution of an infinity of moral problems, ‘that are insoluble a 
out a knowledge of this association of ideas. 

Would 
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Would it be so in countries governed by sagacious 


laws? 
If the savage regards gold and dignities with the 


highest contempt, the idea of extreme wealth cannot 
be necessarily connected with that of extreme happi- 
ness. We may therefore form distinct and different 
ideas of them, and prove to mankind, that in the se- 
on of instants which compose their lives, all may be 
qually happy; if by the form of government they 
can join to a state of ease, the security of their pro- 
perty, lives, and liberty. It is the want of good Jaws, 
that every where excites the desire of great riches. 








- CHAP. V. 


OF THE EXCESSIVE DESIRE OF RICHES. ; 


FT suaut not examine, in this chapter, if the love of 
money be the principle of action in most nations, and 
if in present governments this passion be not a neces- 
sary evil. I shall only consider it as relative to the in- 
fluence it has on the happiness of individuals. 

I shall only observe, that there are countries where 
the desire of enormous wealth becomes natural. Such 
are those countries where taxes are arbitrary, and con~ 

P _ sequently 
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Causes of the desire of great riches. 
sequently possessions uncertain, and where a reverse 
of fortune is frequent; as in the East, ‘for there a 
prince can seize, the property of his subjects with im- 
punity. 

In those countries, if men covet great riches, it is 
because always exposed to loss, they hope to save from 
alarge fortune so much atleast as shall be sufficient 
to subsist them and their families. Wherever the law 
has not sufficient force to protect the weak against the 
strong, opulence may be considered aS a mean of 


de injustice, the persecutions of power, and that- , 


contempt which is the constant companion of the weak. 
A great fortune is therefore desired as a safeguard 
against oppressors. 

But in a country where a man is secure in his pro- 
perty, hislife, and his liberty, where the people live 
in a certain state of ease, the only one who can rea- 
sonably desire immense wealth, must be the idle rich ; 
he alone, in such a country, can think. it necessary to 
his happiness ; for his happiness consists in fantastic 
pleasures, and to fantastic pleasures there are no 
bounds*. ‘To attempt to gratify them, is to fill the 
yessels of the Danaides. 





* There are countries where pomp and caprice make a part of 
the wants, not only of the great, but the opulent also. Nothing 
is more absurd than what they call decent luxury; and, yet it is 
not luxury by which they areruined, If we look into their books 
ef accounts, we shall see that their house-expeaces are not the 
es F 
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Unhappiness of the rich in general. 








In all countries. where the people have no part in 
the government, and every. emulation is extinguished, 
whoever is above want, is without motive for study 
and.instruction ; his miud is void of ideas; he is ab- 
sorbed in discontent ; he would fly from it, but can- 
not. Without resource from within, it is from without 
that-he expects his. felicity. Too idle to. go to. meet 
pleasure, he would have pleasure come to him. Now 
— oftem makes men wait, and for this reason the 
rich are frequently and necessarily: unhappy *. 

Does my felicity depend on another ? Am I passive 
in my amusements? Can £ not divest myself of dis- 
quietude? What is to be done? A splendid table is of 
hittle consequence, I must also. have horses, dogs, 
equipages, concerts, painters, pompous entertainments. 
No treasure can answer my expence. . 

_ A small fortune will suffice a busy man (2). The 
. largest will not supply him that has no employ. A 
hundred villages must be laid waste to amuse an idle 
wretch. The greatest princes have uot sufficient riches 
to satisfy the avidity of a woman, a courtier, or a pre- 





most considerable, that the greatest part cortsists of capricious ar- 
ticles, jewels, &c. Wants ofthissort, and their love of money, 
smust be equally unlimited. 


* 'Thee too, my Paridel, she mark’d thee there, 
Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair ; 
‘And heard thy everlasting yawn confess, 
The pains and penalties of idleness. “ 
PoPE. 
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_ Unhappiness of the rich idler, 
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late. It is not the poor but the idly rich who feels 
most forcibly the want of immense riches. For which 
reason, how many nations are loaded with taxes and 
ruined: how many citizens are deprived of necessa- 
ries, merely to support the expence of a few discon- 
tented mortals! When riches have stupified the think- 
ing faculty of man, he gives himself up to idleness. 
He feels at once a pain in moving himself, and an un- 
easiness from not being moved. He would be moved 
without the trouble of motion. . What riches can 
procure such a whimsical exercise’! 

O ye indigent, you are not certainly the most mise- 
rable of mortals ! To alleviate’your sufferings, behold: 
the idly opulent, who, passive in almost all their amuse- 
ments, cannot divest themselves of discontent but by 
sensations too poignant to be frequent ! 

If I should be suspected of exaggerating the misery 
of the idly rich, let any one examine minutely what is 
done by most of the great and wealthy to avoid dis- 
content, and he will be convinced that the malady is 
as cruel as it is common. . 


CHAP. 





a. 
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Of disquietude. 


CHAP, VI. - 


OF DISQUIETUDE. 


Disguizrvoe is a disorder of the mind. Wueuce 
 doesit proceed ? From the absence of sensations suf- 
ficiently acute to engage attention™. 
If a moderate fortune compels us to labour, and we 
contract the habit of it; or if we pursue glory in the 
career of the arts and sciences, «we shall not be ex- 
posed to disquietude : for it commonly attacks none 
but the idly rich. 
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* Weak sensations will not save us from disquietude ; among 
these I place such as are habitual. I awake at the break of day 5 
I am struck by the sun’s rays reflected from every object that sur- 
rounds ‘me ; by the crowing of the cock, by the murmur of wa- 
ters, and by the bleating of sheep, and am discontent: Why ? 
Because these sensations are too habitual to make any strong im- 


pressions on me, 
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CHAP. VI. 
ae 4 
aie 
QF THE MEANS INVENTED BY THE IDLE TO 
AVOID: DISQUIETUDE. 


Tx France, for example, a thousand social dtties an- 
known to other nations, have been invented by disquie- 
tude. A lady marries and has a child. A female idler 
hears of it; she enjoins herself so many visits; ‘goes 
every day to the door of the lying-in lady, speaks to 
the porter, gets into ‘her coach again, and goes some- 
where else, to get rid of her remaining uneasiness. 

An idler moreoyer enjoins herself every day the 
writing of so many billets and letters of compliment, 
which are written and read with equal disgust. 

The idle man ‘would every instant feel strong sensa- 
tions ; they alone can save him from discontent. For 
want of those, he grasps at such as are within his reach. 


He is alone; he lights his fire; a fire is company. It 


1s to procure a continual succession of new sensa- 
tions, that the Turk and the Persian chew perpetually, 
the one opium and the other betel. 

When an Indianis discontent, he places himself by 
the side of a river, and fixes his eyes on the stream, 


In France, the rich for the same reason pay an extra- - 


vagant 


&> 
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Influence of disquietude on the manners. 





yagant price for lodgings on the Quay des. Theatins, 
where they see the boats pass, and feel from time to 
tite some new sensations. This isa tribute of five 
or six hund¥ed crowns, that the idler pays every year 
to disquietude : and which, if he were aman. of busi- 
ness, he might distribute among the indigent. Now 
if the great and the rich are so frequently and forcibly 
attacked by this malady ef discontent, no doubt it 
must have a strong influence on the manners of a 


nation, 


ee 





CHAP. VIII. 


OF THE INFLUENCE OF DISQUIETUDE ON 
THE MANNERS OF A NATION. 


Unver a government, where the rich and the great 
have no management of public affairs, where, as in 
Portugal, superstition forbids them to think, what have 
the opulentidiers to do? To love. The attention that 
a mistress requires can alone fill up, in a lively man- 
ner, the interval between a gratified and a rising want. 
But that a mistress become an occupation, it is neces- 


sary that the lover be continually surrounded by perils, 
soar cas Pp 4 that 
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that a vigilant jealousy perpetually opposing his de- 
sires, he may be continually employed in evading it*. 
Love and jealousy are therefore in Portugal + the 





only remedies against disquietude. Now what influ- 
ence may not such remedies have on national man- 
ners? It is to disquietude that Italy in like manner 
owes the invention of Cicisbeos. 





* What jealousy performs in this respect in Portugal, the law 
performed in Sparta. Lycurgus ordered that the husband should, 
live separate from the wife, and see her only by stealth, and 
in private places. He knew that the difficulty of a rencounter 
would augment desire, draw the conjugal bond closer, and keep 
the two parties in an activity that would preserve them from 
disgust. 


+ Thereis no jealousy more violent, more cruel, and at the 
same time more lascivious than that of the Eastern women. I 
shall quote on this occasion a translation from a Persian poet. A 
sultana ordered.a young slave whom she loved, and of whom she 
was jealous, to be stripped before her. As he lay extended at her 
feet, she threw herself upon him. .* It is in spite’ of myself, she 
* said, that I again enjoy thy beauty. But I do enjoy it. Alteady 
* do thine eyes swim in tears of pleasure ; thou gapest ; thou diest. : 
“« Ts vit for the last time that I clasp thee to my bosom. The ex- 
** cess of intoxication blots out thy infidelity from my memory. ° 
** Tam all sensation. All the faculties of my soul abandon me, 
‘*and are absorbed in pleasure, I am pleasure itself. 

“* But what ideas succeed to this delicious dream. Ha! shalt 
“ thou be enjoyed by my rival! No! this body shall not pass to 
*her arms without at least disfigurement, Who shall restrain me? 
‘Thon art naked and defenceless.. Shall thy beauties disarm me ? 
I blush at the luxurious pleasures with which I behold the 


Dis- 
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* ‘Disquietude gave birth to the institution of chivalry. 





- Discontent doubtless had a part in the institution of 
chivalry. Those ancient and renowned knights culti- 
vated neither arts nor sciences. The custom of the 
times would not permit them to acquire learning, nor 
their birth an application to commerce. What then 
could a knight do? Love. But if at the moment he 
declared his passion, bis mistress had, according to 
modern practice, received his hand, and crowned his 
affection, they would have-married, got children, and 
that would have been all.. Now a child is soon got; 
and the husband and wife would have lived in discon- 
tent. for the remainder of their days. 
But to preserve their desires in full vigour, to find 
-employment for their youth, and to avoid disgust, the 
knight and mistress engaged themselves by a tacit, 
but inviolable convention, the one to attack, and the 
other to resist fogso long a time. Love by this mean 
became an occupation, and was a real one for the 
knight. * 
Always in action near to his beloved, the lover to 
succeed was obliged to show himself passionate in his 
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“roundness of thy limbs. But my fury is come again ! Love 
‘nor pleasure no longer inspire me. Vengeance and jealousy 
«© shall tear thee with scourges, Fear shall drive thee tarfrom my 
“< yiyal, and bring thee back to me. 

«« Thy possession at this price doubtless does not flatter my 
“‘yanity nor my sentiments ; no matter, it will flatter my sensa- 
€« tions. 

«* My rival shall die far from thee, and I will die in thy arms.” 


(is address, 
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address, and valiant in combat. He was to present 
himself at the tournament, where be must be nobly 
mounted, gallantly armed, and handle his lance with 
vigour and dexterity, The knight passed his youth 
in these éxercises, and after spending much time in 
such occupations, they married, and the nuptial bene- 
diction given, the romance was at an end. 

Perhaps in their old age those worthy knights were 


‘like some of our modern old warriors, disgusting and 


disgusted, boasters and bigots. 

To be happy, is it necessary that. our desires be’ ac- 
complished as soon as conceived? No : pleasure will 
be pursued for some time. If in the morning I enjoy 
a fine woman, what shall I do the rest of the day? 
All appears disgustful. If I cannot see her till night, 
the torch of hope and pleasure brightens every mo 
ment of the day. A young man weuld have aserag- 
lio. If he could obtain it, he would soon be exchanteed 
with pleasure, and pass the remainder of his days in 


disgust. See, ] would say to him, the absurdity of — 


thy demand. Behold those princes, those men of 

enormous wealth and power, they possess all that thou | 

enviest; what mortals are more discontented ! If they 

enjoy all with indifference, it is because they enjoy it 
without want. 

What different pleasures do two men feel in the fo- 
rest, where one hunts for amusement, and the other to 
maintain his family ? When the latter arrives at his 
hut loaded with game, his wife and children run to 

meet 
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~ In England love is‘a pleasure and not an pee 






meethim. Their faces are oud with rrelbO He and 
he énjoys all'that gives them pleasure. 
_- Want is the wriinéipte of activity and happiness in 
- man. To be happy he must have desires and gratify 
themwith some pains’: but the pains taken, he must 
be'sure to enjoy the pleasure. 








CHAP. 1X. 


———— 


OF THE MORE OR LESS DIFFICULT ACQUISITION OF 
PLEASURES, ACCORDING TO THE GOVERNMENT 
UNDER WHICH WE LIVE, AND THE POST WE 
OCCUPY. - : 


TL suaut take the pleasure of women for an example. 
In England, love is not an occupation but a pleasure. 
A nobleman or a wealthy citizen is employed in the 
upper or lower house of parliament with the affairs of 
the nation,or at home with his commerce. His dis~ 
patches or his letters sent away, he goes to a fine girl 
to divert himself and not to sigh. What would a ci- 
cisbeo have to do at London? Nearly the same as 
at Sparta or at ancient Rome.” 

If in France even a minister have mistresses, no one 
is dissatisfied. But if he dissipate his time with them, 

he 
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Corporeal love preferred, to Platonic. 











he,is derided. ‘They are well content that he divert 


himself, but not that he sigh. The ladies are there-— 


fore expected to have regard to the troublesome situ- 


tion of a minister, and not to embarrass him with diffi 
culties. Perhaps they are not to be reproached on this. 


account. They are sufficiently patriotic to save him 
fe the trouble ofa declaration, and are sensible that 
it ig always in proportion to the disengagement of a 
lover that they ought to adapt their resistance. 





CHAP. X. 


WHAT SORT OF MISTRESS 1S PROPER FOR AN 
IDLER, 


Enrrtz account is now made of the Platonie love, 
the corporeal affection is preferred, and this in fact is 
not the least poignant. When the stag is inflamed by 
this last love, from timid he becomes brave. The 
faithful dog quits his master to follow his favourite 
female; if he be separated from her, he neglects his 
food, he trembles in every limb, and sends forth hideous 
howlings. Can Platonic loye do more? No: I declare 
therefore tor corporeal love. M. Butfon does the same, 
and like him I think that of all loves it is the most 

agreeable, 





all 
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agreeable, ‘except however for the idler; fur him the 
coquette is the delicious mistress: When she enters 
an assembly adorned in that gallant manner, that gives 
all room to hope for what she grants but to very few, 
the idler is roused ; his jealousy is inflamed ; his dis- 
content vanishes*. A coquette therefore is the mis- 
tress of an idler, and a fine girl fora man of business. 

The chase after a woman, like that of game, should 
be different according to the time we have to employ 
init. When we have only an houror two, we go out 
with a gun ; when we have more time than we know 


how to employ, and wish for long exercise, we set the 


dogs to rouse the game. A woman of address will af- 
ford’the idler a long chase. . 

In Canada, the courtship of the Indian is concise, 
He has not time for a regular address. He must hunt 
and fish, He therefore offers the match to his. mis- 
tress; does she blow it? he is happy. If we were to 
describe the loves of Marius and Casar while their 
thoughts were occupied by Sylla and Pompey, either 
the story would be improbable, or like that of the 
Indian it would be very concise. Cwsar should then 


_repeat, I came, I saw, I conquered. 


If on the contrary we should describe the rural loves 


'* The ruling passion of a coquette is tobe adored. For which 
purpose she constantly excites the desire of men, and scarcely 
ever gratifies them. A woman, says the proverb, is a table well pro- 
vided, that we view witha different eye before and after the repast. 

of 











Object and end of all novels, and romances. 





delicate, «cruel, and above all prodigiously bashful. 
Without such a mistress Celadon would die of disgust. 





CHAP. XT. 


OF THE DIFFERENT SORTS, OF ROMANCES, AND 
OF LOVE IN THE IDLE AND BUSY MAN. 


W omen in different ages have been allured by dif- 
ferent baits, and hence the various descriptions we 
have of love. The subject however is always the same, 
that is, the union of a man witha woman. When the 2 
writer has put them both in one bed, the romance is 
finished. 
Ifworks of this sort differ from each other, it is 
énly in the variety of means employed by the hero in 
‘order to make his mistress agree to this rather vulgar 
expression, I want to lie with you*, 2 


of idle shepherds, we ought to. give them mistresses a, 


® eee 


The style of the romance changes according to the * FS 


age and government under which the writer lives, and 
the degree of idleness he gives his hero. In a busy 
# 
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* When the hero of a comedy ora tragedy is in love, they both 
make the same demand, the only difference is in the manner, of 
expressing ih 

1 nation 
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nation love is regarded as of little importance. It is | 
jnconstant, and as fading as the rose. ‘While the 
dover is at his first solicitations, and receives the first 
favours, it is the rose in bud. At the first pleasures 
_ the bud opens, and discovers the blowing rose. By 
repeated pleasures it becomes full blown. When it 
has attained all its beauty, it begins to wither, the 
leaves drop off, and it dies to flourish again the fol- 
lowing year; love in like manner withers to bloom 
again with a new mistress. 
. Among an idle people, love becomes an affair of 
importance, and is more constant. 

What cannot discontent and idleness operate on the 
manners of men. If among people of fashion, says 
Rochefoucault, there be no happy marriages, it is be- 
cause in France, a rich woman does not know hew. to. 
pass her time. Discontent pursues ber. She would 
fly from it; takes a husband and contracts debts. 
The husband raves ; she will not hear him. They irri- 
tate and detest each other, because they are idle, dis 

contented, and unhappy (3). It is otherwise with the 
wife ofa labourer or plowman. In this state, the bus- 

_band and wife love each other, beeause they are em- 
ployed and mutually useful to each other. The wife’ 
watches over her domestic affairs, aud nurses her child- 
ren, while the husband labours in the field. Pek 

Idleness is often the mother of vice, and always of 
discontent. It is even in religion that a remedy is 
sought against this discontent. 
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CHAPAXIL 


OF RELIGION AND ITS’ CEREMONIES, CONSI= 
DERED AS A REMEDY AGATE, DISQUIE= 
TUDE. 


Ix India, where the land: produces without culture 
“more than sufficient for the wants of an idle people, 
what, says a learned Englishman, can preserve them 
from discontent, but religion and its numerous rites. 


So that purity of soul requires there so many supersti-. 


tious rites and ceremonies, that there isno Indian, how 
careful soever he may be, that does not commit every 


instant some crime by which God will be irritated, till © 


the, priests, enriched by the offerings of the sinner, are 
appeased and satisfied. The life of an Indian is in 


consequence nothing more than a perpetual See gs 


tion, ablution, and penitence. 

In Europe when women attain a certain age, and 
leave off paint, gallants, and frequenting the theatres, 
they sink into an insupportable discontent. What is 
to be done. They must substitute new occupations 
in the place. of the old, become devout, and enjoin 
themselves a number of plous duties ; go every day to 


Mass, to vespers, to a sermon, to visit their confessor, 


and fast. We like better to be lean than discontented. 
But at what age does this metamorphosis take place ? 
Commonly 





’ 
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The fine arts owe their origin to want of amusement. 
a 
monly about forty-five or fifty. This is the time when 
women begin to see the devil : their prejudices then 
represent him to their minds ina lively manner. 

It is with prejudices as with the flower de luce*, 
the mark is sometimes visible, but the confessor and 
executioner easily make them re-appear. Now if 
mankind seek, even in a puerile devotion the means of 
escaping from disquietude, that malady must be very 
common and very cruel. What remedy can be found 
for it ? None that is efficacious ; palliatives only can 
be here applied ; among these the arts of amenity are 
the most powerful, and it doubtless arises from discon- 
tent that they are improved. | 

It has been said of chance, that it is the common 
parent of all discoveries. Now, if corporeal wants may, 
after chance, be regarded as the inventors of the useful 
arts, the want of amusement ought to be regarded, in 
like manner, after the same chance, as the inventor of 
the arts of amenity. 

Their object is to excite in us such sensations as 
will preserve us from discontent. Now, such sensa- 
tions are the more efficacious in proportion as they 
are strong and distinct. 

The object of these arts is to affect, and the several 
‘rules of poetry and eloquence are nothing more tan 
the means of producing affecting sensations. 


% French criminals used to'be sometimes branded with a flower 
deluce! T. 
so” VOL. Ii. Q To 
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To.affect is the principle, and the precepts of rheto~ 
ric are its amplifications. or consequences. It is be- 
cause the rhetoricians have not equally perceived the 
full extent of this idea, that I shall take the liberty of 

' pointing out its source. _ + kes 

My subject authorises this investigation. It is by a 
knowledge of the remedies applied against discontent, 
that we become the better acquainted with its nature. 


CHAP. XIII. 


OF THE ARTS OF AMENITY, AND OF THOSE OF THIS 
KIND THAT ARE CALLED THE FINE ARTS, 


Tue object of these arts, as I have already said, is to 
please, and consequently to excite in us such sensa- 
tions, as without being painful are strong and lively. 
When a work produces this effect it meets with ap- 
plause'*. - 





_* In the pleasing art, the more lively a sensation is, the more 
beautiful the object that produces it is esteemed. On the contrary, 


the more strong a disagreeable sensation is, the more ugly or _ 


frightful the object is thought by which it is produced,..When 
wejudge from our own sensations, that is, for ourselves, our judg- 
ments are always just. When we judge from prejudices, that is 
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The beautiful is that which strikes us forcibly, and 
by the expression, a knowledge of the beautiful, is 
meant the means of exciting in us. sensations which 
are the more agreeable in proportion as they are more 
new and distinct. 

It is to the means of producing this effect that all the 
various rules of poetry and eloquence may be reduced. 

If we seek novelty in the work of an artist, it is be- 
cause novelty produces a sensation of surprize, a lively 
emotion. If we wouldhave an author think for him- 
self, and despise him who copies after others, it is be- 
cause works of that kind present to our minds such 
ideas only as are too trite to make strong impressions 
on us. 

Why do we require of the writers of romance and 
tragedies, extraordinary characters and new situa- 
tions ? From a desire of being affected: and such si- 
tuations and characters are necessary to excite in us 
lively sensations. 


oN dG a mat lal A AI ea is eine en Ce ES ae 
after others, our judgments are always false ; and these are our 
most common judgments. ? 

I open a modern book : the impressions it makes on me are 
more agreeable than those of an ancient author ; I even read the 
latter with disgust : no matter ; it is the ancient I extol. Why? 
Because the generations of mankind are the echoes of each other, 
and weesteem from the report of others, even those very works 
that give us disgust. 

Envy, moreover, forbids us to admire a contemporary, and 
envy influences almost all our judgments. , To humble the living 
how many eulogies are lavished on the dead. 


Q2 Habit 
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Habit diminishes the vivacity of an impression. I 
“see with indifference what I always see, and even’ the 
beautiful ceases to be so to me. Ihave so often be- 
_ held the sun, that sea, this landscape, and fine woman, 
that to excite my attention or admiration, the sun 
must paint the heavens with colours more lively~ than 
common, the sea must be ravaged by storms, the land- 
scape must appear with uncommon lustre, and the 
woman present herself to me under a new form. 

The continuance of the same sensations renders 
them at length insensible to us, and hence that incon- 
stancy and love of novelty, common to all men; for 
all would be affected in a strong and lively manner*. 

If all objects strongly affect youth, it is because all 
objects are new. With regard to compositions, if the 
taste of youth be less judicious than that of maturer 
age, itis because that age has less sensibility, and the 
correctness of taste supposes, perhaps, a certain diffi- 
culty in being moved. But man will be affected. » It 
is not sufficient that the plan of a work be new, we 
require, if it be possible, that all the circumstances of 
it be new likewise. The reader would have evéry verse, 
every line, every word, excite asensation in him. So 
Boileau says on this subject, in one of his epistles ; if 
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* The work the most-despised, is not the work that has most 
faults, but that void of beauties; it falls from the hands of the read- 
er, because it does not excite any lively sensations in him. 
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"his verses please, it is not because they are all equally 
correct, elegant, and harmonious. 


' Mais mon vers bien on mal, dit toujours quelque-chose. 


But my verse good or bad, still has something to say. 


In fact the verses of this poet contain almost always 
an idea or an image, and consequently almost always 
excite a sensation in us. The more lively the sensa- 
tion is, the more beautiful the verse appears, and when 
it makes the strongest impression possible it becomes 
sublime*. 

It is therefore by the greater or less force that we 
distinguish the beautiful from the sublime. 


y 3 








CHAP: XIV. 
OF THE SUBLIME. 


Tue only way to form an idea of the word sublime, 
is to recollect the passages cited as such by Longinus, 
Despreaux, and most of the rhetoriciaas. 





* The more forcibly we are affected, the more happy we are ; 
provided however the sensations be not painful. But in’ what 
state do men feel the most of this sort of sensations? Perhaps in 
that of a man of letters, or an artist. It is in the workshops of the 


artists, perhaps, that we should look for happy men. S 
Qs What 
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What the impressions excited in us by those pas- 
sages have in common, is what constitutes the sublime. 

The better to understand the nature of the sublime, 
‘I shall distinguish it into two sorts, the one of imagery, 
the other of sentiment. 


rn : f 
OF SUBLIME IMAGES. ? 


To what sort of sensation is given the name of sub- 
lime? 

To the strongest, when it does not, as I have said, 
produce pain. 

What perception produces this sensation in us ? 

That of fear: fear is the daughter of pain; and 
makes us recollect the idea of it. 

Why does this idea make the strongest impression 
onus? Because an excess of pain excites in us amore 
lively sensation than an excess of pleasure, for there 
is no pleasure that produces a poignancy of sensation 
comparable to the torture felt by a Ravaillac ora Da- 
mien. Of all passions fear is the strongest : therefore 
the sublime is always the effect of the sensation of a 
terror commenced. 

Bat do facts agree with this opinion? To be certain 
of this let us examine among the several objects of 
nature, which are those that appear to us sublime, 

They are the immensity of the heavens, the pro- 
fundity of the sea, the eruptions of volcanoes, &c. 

Whence arises that striking impression which those 
great objects excite in us? From the great force 


they 
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they declare to exist in nature, and from the involun- 
tary comparison we make between that force and our 
own weakness. At that view we feel ourselves seized 
with a certain respect which always supposes in us a 
sensation of a fear or terror commenced. oa 

For what reason, in fact, do we give the name of, 
Sublime to the picture in which Julio Romano repre- 
sents the combat of the Giants, and refuse it to that in 
which Albano has painted the sports of the Loves ? 
Isit more easy to paint a Grace than a Giant, or to 
colour the picture of the toilet of Venus, than that of 
the field of battle of the Titans? No: but when Alba-’ 
no transports me to the toilet of the goddess, nothing 
excites in me the sentiment of respect and terror. I 
see noné but pleasing objects, and consequently give 
the name of Agreeable to the impressions they make 
on me. 

On the contrary, when Julio Romano transports me 
to the spot where the sons of earth heap up Ossa on 
Pelion; struck with the grandeur of the spectacle, [am 
necessarily led to compare my strength with that of 
the giants ; and convinced of my weakness, I feela 
sort of secret terror, and give the name of Sublime to 
the impression of fear which the picture makes on me. 

In the tragedy of Eumenides by what art did Ess 
chylus and the decorators of the theatre make so lively 
an impression on the Greeks? By presenting them with 
a drama and decorations that were tremendous. ‘These 
impressions were perhaps horrible to some, as they 
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were extended even to pain. But the same impressions 
moderated, would have been generally acknowledged 
as sublime. 

‘The sublime in imagery therefore always supposes 
the sensation of a terror begun*, and cannot be pro- 
duced by any other sensationt. 

When God said, Let there be light, and light was; 
this image is sublime. Whata striking pictureis that 
of the universe produced in an instant out of nothing 
by the light ! But should such an image inspire fear ? 
Yes; because it is necessarily associated in our minds 
with the idea of the Creator of such a prodigy; and 
being then seized in an involuntary manner with a 
dread of the Author of light, we feel the sensation of 
a commencing terror. - - 

Are all men equally struck by this grand image ? 
No: for it does not appear to all with equal force, 
As it is from what we know that we attain to what is 
unknown, to conceive all the grandeur of this image, 
we must represent to ourselves that of a profound 
night, when the clouds heaped on each other redouble 
the darknéss, when the lightning, kindled by the winds, 
a i ee 

* To what sort of tales do men, women, and children listen 
with the most avidity ? Those of robberies and apparitions. Such 


stories terrify ; they produce the sensation of a terror begun, and 
this sensation makes the strongest impression on them. 


+ fin general the Indians make more offerings to the: wicked’ 
divinity than to the good, it is because man has more fear of pain, 
than. love of pleasure, 

tears 
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* tears the clouds asunder, and when by the repeated 
and transient flashes, the sea, the plains, the forests, 
the groves, the mountains, and the whole universe, 
each instant vanish, and again appear. 

If there be no man unaflecied by this scene, what 
must have been the sensations of him, who having 
no idea of light, saw it for the first time give form and 
colours to the universe!* With what admiration 
must he have beheld the sun, the producer of those 
wonders, and with what an awful fear reflected on the 
Beitrg who had created it! 

Those grand images that imply an immense force 


Se ee 


® How beautiful soever this image may be in itself, 1 agree 
with Despreaux, that it still owes a part of its beauty to the brevity 
of expression, The more concise an expression is, the more sur- 
prize an image excites. God suid (ct there be light, and light was. 
All the meaning of the phrase is explained in the last word was*, 
Now its pronunciation, almost as rapid as the effects of the light, 
presents in an instant the greatest picture the pow mind can 
conceive. 
- If this image (says Despreaux on this subject) had been dif , 
fusedly expressed as for instance in the following manner: ‘* The 
« sovereign ruler of all things commanded the light to form it- 
«self, and at the instant that marvellous work called light was 
« formed :” itis evident this great image would not have had the 
same effect on us. Why? Because the brevity of expression, by 
exciting in us a sudden and unforeseen sensation, adds to the most 
astonishing impression of the picture. 

* Jf this criticism be just, the English version, by putting the 
words in another order (let there be light and there was light) has 


partly destroyed the beauty of the expression. T. ? 
: in 
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in nature are therefore alone sublime ; it is they alone 
that inspire us. with sentiments of awe, and conse- 
quently of a commencing terror. Such are those of 
Homer, when to give a grand idea of the power of the 
Gods, he says 


2 


Far asa shepherd from some point on high, 
_ O’er the wide main extends his boundless eye, 
"Thro? such a space of air, with thund’ring sound, 
Atone long leap th’ immortal coursers bound. 
Pores. 
And such is this other image of the same poet : 


Heav’n in loud thunders bids the trempet sound, 

And wide beneath them groans the rending ground : 

Deep in the dismal regions of the dead 

Th’ infernal monarch rear’d his horrid head ; 

Leap’d from his throne, lest Neptune’s arm should lay 

Ffis dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto’s drear abodes, 

Abhor’d by men, and dreadful ev’n to Gods. 
os Pores, 


If the name of Sublime be given in like manner 
to the bold compositions of the adventurous Milton, 
it is because his images, always grand, excite in us the 
same sensation. 3 ; 

In physics, grandeur implies great force, and great 
force commands our respect. Blt 


This is what constitutes the sublime of this sorts 


OF THE SUBLIMITY OF SENTIMENT.. 
The myse/f of Medea,. the exclamation of Ajax, the 
let him die of Corneille, the oath of the seven chiefs be- 


fore 


1 
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fore Thebes, are unanimously cited by rhetoricians as 
sublime; and I conclude, that if in physics it consists 
in grandeur and force of images, it is in morals to the 
grandeur and force of characters that we give in like 
manner the name of Sublime. It is not Thyrsus at 
the feet of his mistress, but Scevola with his hand in 
the burning coals, that inspires me with respect, always 
mixed with some degree of fear. Every great cha- 
racter will constantly produce the sensation of a terror 
commenced. When Nerina says to Medea. 


Thy people hate thee ; faithless is thy spouse 5 
For thee, what rest against so. many foes? 
Myself ! 


That word astonishes ; it supposes in Medea so much 
confidence in the force of her art, and especially in 
her character, that, struck with her audacity, the hearer 
is at the word myse/f seized with a certain degree of 
respect and terror. 

Such is the effect produced by the confidence Ajax 
has in his own strength and courage, when he cries out. 


Great God let darkness from our eyes be driv’n, 
And fight against us by the light of heav’n*. 


Such confidence creates respect in the most intrepid. 
~ The let him die of old Horace, excites the same im- 
pression. A man in whom a passion for honour and 
prac s  ca e ee ers e e 


* This may be very sublime in Homer, but would be mere 


bombast ina modern writer. T. , 
or 
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for Rome is exalted to such adegree -as to disregard 
the death of ason he loves, must command respect. 


With regard to the oath of the seven chiefs before 


Thebes. 


The seven, a warlike leader in each chief, 
Stood round, and o’er the brazen shield they slew 
A sullen bull, then plunging deep their hands 
Into the foaming gore, with oath invok’d 

~ Mars, and Enuo, and blood-thirsting terrer*. 


Such an oath announced on the part of the chiefs 
a desperate vengeance. But as this vengeance could 
not fall on the auditors, whence arose the fear? > 
From the association of certain ideas. 
ed 
* Perhaps some people may think the following passage in an 
English author, equally sublime with any of the foregoing, and 
superior to most of them : : 3 
Look then abroad thro’ nature to the range 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
And speak, O man! does this capacious scene 
With half the kindling majesty dilate 
The strong conception, as when Brutus rose 
Refulgent, from the stroke of Casar’s fate, ‘ 
Amid the croud of patriots; and his arm i 
Aloft extending, like eternal Joye, Pere : 
When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and shook his crimson steel, 
And bade the father of his country Hail 
For lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust; 
And Rome again is free ? 
AKENsIDE, T. 
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- That of terror is always associated in the mind with 
the idea of strength and power. They are united as 
the ideas of cause and effect. Hy 

_ Am I the favourite of aking or an enchanter? My 
tender respectful friendship is always mixed with some 
fear; and in the good they do me, i always a 
the evil they can do me. 

Moreover, if the sentiment of pain, as I have said, 
be the most poignant, and if it be to the most poig- 
nant impression, when not too painful, that we give 
the name of Sublime, the sensation of the sublime, as 
experience proves, must always include a terror com- 
menced. 

It is in this manner that the sublime is most clearly 
distinguished from the beautiful. 


OF THE SUBLIME IN SPECULATIVE IDEAS. 


Are there any philosophic ideas to which the rhe- 
toricians give the name of Sublime? None. Why? 
Because the most general and fruitful ideas of this sort, 
are not conceived but bya small number of those who 
can rapidly perceive all their consequences. 

Such thoughts may without doubt awaken a great 
number. of sensations, produce a long chain of ideas, 
which, seized as, soon as. presented, may excite in us 
strong impressions, but not. of the sort of those to 
which we give.the name of. sublime. 

If here be no geometric axioms cited. by. the rhe- 
 toricians as Sublime, it is because we cannot give that 
name 
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to\ideas to which the ignorant, and consequently the, 


greatest part of mankind, are insensible. 

It is therefore evident, 

1. That the beautiful is what makes on most men a 
saga impression. 

2. Thatthe sublime makes a stil strongerimpression, 
na is always mixed with a certain-sensation of awe 
or sama es terror. 

3. That we “measure the beauty of a veal by the 
impression more or less strong which it makes on us. 
» 4. That all the rules of poetry laid down by. the rhe- 
toricians are nothing more than the several means of 
exciting in men sensations strong or agreeable. 








CHAP. XV. 


* 


OF THE VARIETY AND SIMPLICITY REQUISITE 1N 
ALL WORKS, AND *PIRSANES; IN WORKS OF 
AMENITY. ' " 


Wry do we require so much variety in works of 
amenity? Because, as la Mothe says, disgust is the child 
of uniformity. Sensations of the same nature soon 
cease tomake impressions that are strong and agree- 
able. There are no objects so beautiful as not to tire 
by along contemplation: The sun is beautifal, and 

: yet 
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otis in dieda girl in the Oracle: cries out, J have seen the 
sui so often ! A fine woman is toa young lover an object 
still more beautiful than the sun: yet bow many lovers 
ery out in like manner, I have deen my mistress so often* ! 

An aversion to disgust, anda want of agreeable sen- 


sations, makes us long incessantly for such as are new. 
If we desire in consequence, variety in the detail, and 
simplicity in the plan, it is because such ideas are more 
complete, mere distinct, and more proper to ee 
lively impressions. 

Ideas difficult to comprehend, are never forcibly folt, 
When a picture is too crowded with figures, or the. 
plan of a work too complex, it excites in us only dull 


and faint ideas¢. Such is the sensation felt atthe 


* It is doubtless very agreeable, said the president Hainault, 
to meet one’s mistress at the rendezvous ; but when she is not a new 
_ mistress, it is much more agreeable to go there and not meet her. 

4 The plan of Heraclius appeared at first too complex to the 
polite world; it required too much of ‘their attention. Boileau 
alludes to this tragedy in these verses of his Art of Poetry. 

Je me ris d’un auteur qui lent a s’exprimer, 

De ce qu’il veut d’abord ne sait pas m’informer, 

Et qui debrouillant mal une penible intrigue, 

D’un divertissement me fait une fatigue 

J’aimerois mieux encore qu’il declinat soinom, &c. 
<< J Jaugh at the author who is a long time in explaining himself, 
«¢ who.does not know how to tell me his intention at once, but by 


“«< badly unfolding an intricate plot, makes a a ofa ‘ite, 
« J had rather he would decline his name.’ 


sight 
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sight of one of. those Gothic: témples ‘lat the architect 
has loaded: with sculpture : : the eye, distracted and fa- 
tigued by the great number of ornaments, cannot fix 
itself without a painful effort. 

Too many sensations at the same time create confu- 
sion ; their multiplicity destroys their effect.. In build- 
ings of the same extent, that is the most striking of 


which the eye can easily survey the whole together, 


and of which every part makes the most perfect and 
distinet impression on the mind. The simple, noble; 
and majestic architecture of the Greeks is, for this 
reason, always preferred to the light, confused, and 
ill-proportioned buildings of the Goths. 

If what [have here said of architecture be applied 
to works of literature, it will be found that to produce 
a great effect, they must in like manner, explain them- 


selves clearly, and constantly present distinct and com- 


plete ideas. For this reason an observance of the law 
of custom in the ideas, the i images, and the sentiments, 
has been always expressly enjoined by rhetoricians, 
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OF THE LAW OF CUSTOM. 


Tea, image, sentiment; in a, book every part 
should be prepared and finally concur. . 

An image false in itself disgusts. Ifa painter should 
draw a bed of roses on the surface of the sea, those 
two incoherent and unnatural images would be dis- 
pleasing. ‘The imagination would not know where to 
fix the roots of the roses, nor conceive by what means 
the stalk was supported. 

Even an image true in itself, still displeases me when 
it is not in its proper place, when nothing conducts 
and prepares it. We do not sufficiently recollect, 
that in. good works almost all their beauties are local. 
I shall take for ‘example a rapid succession of true 
and different paintings. _Such a succession is in ge- 
neral agreeable, as exciting in us lively sensations. ‘To 
produce this effect however, it must be skilfully pre- 
pared. " 

I love to pass with Isis, or the cow Io, from the 
burning climates of the torrid. zone to those dens, 
those rocks of ice, on which. the sun obliquely shines. 
Bat the.cantrast of those images would not produce a 
lively impression on me, if the poet, by declaring all 
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the power of the jealousy of Juno, had notalready pre- 
pared me for the sudden change of the picture. . 

Let what I Here say of images be applied to senti- 
ments. That they may make a strong impression on 
the theatre, they must be conducted and prepared with 
art. Those with which a characteris animated, must 
be such as are peculiar to the position in whiclrhe is 
placed, and the passion with which he is possessed (4). 

For want of an exact conformity between the posi- 
tion and sentiments of a hero, the sentiments become 


false ; and the spectator not perceiving in him the~ 


source of those sentiments, feels a sensation the less 
lively as it is the more confused. | 

From sentiment let us pass to ideas. Have I a new 
truth to present to the world ? That truth, almost al- 
ways too diflicult for the generality of men, is at first 
comprehended but by a small number of them. If I 
would have it generally received, must previously pre- 
pare their minds ; I must lead them’to it by degrees, and 
at last bring them to a point of view from which they 


‘may distinctly behold it. But is it sufficient to deduce . 
this truth from a simple fact or principle? No: to the 


precision of the idea I must join the perspicuity of-ex- 
pression. is 

It isto this last quality of perspicuity that almost all 
the rules of style relate. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


OF PERSPICUITY OF STYLE. 


Tr is not sufficient that our ideas be clear and 
just. To communicate them to others we must know 
how to express them with precision. Words are the 
representative signs of our ideas. When the signs are 
obscure, the ideas are so likewise ; thats, when the 
signification of the words has not been precisely de- 
termined. . 

In general, all that we call turns and happy expres- 
sions, are only those turns and expressions that are 
most proper to express our thoughts clearly. Itis 
therefore to perspicuity as I have said, that almost all 
the rules of style may be reduced. 

Why is ambiguity of expression regarded as the 
principal fault in all writings? Because ambiguity in 
the words extends to the ideas, renders them obscure, 
and prevents that lively impression they should make 
on us. : 

If we require an author to be diversified in his style, 
and in the turns of his phrases, it is because uniform 
turns dull the attention; and the attention once ren- 
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All the rules of style. may be referred to perspicuity. 








dered stupid, ideas and images ol themselves less 
clearly to the mind, and produce but weak impressions. 

Why do we require conciseness in style ? Because 
the shortest expression, when it is proper, is always 
the clearest ; and that we may constantly apply to 
style these verses of Despreaux, 


Tout ce qu’on dit de trop est fade & rebutant: 
L’Esprit rassasié le rejette a instant. 


All that is said too much is insipid and disgustful: the satiated 


mind rejects it in an instant, 


If purity and correctness be required in any work ; 
it is because they both assist in papas it more per- 
spicuous. 

Lastly, why do we read with so much pleasure those 
writers who express their ideas by brilliant. images ? 
Because their ideas thereby become more striking, 
more clear and distinet, in a word, more proper to 
make a lively impression on us. It is therefore to per- 
spicuity alone that all the rules of style may be re- 
ferred. ' 

But do men annex the same idea to the word style ? 
This word may be taken in two different senses. 

ft may be either regarded as a more or less happy 
manner of expressing our ideas ; ; and it is in this point 
of view I consider it. 


Or a more extensive signification may be given to. 


the word, by confounding the idea Uae the expres- 
sion of that idea. 
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Difference between good and bad writing. . 
ene 

It is in the last sense that M. Beccaria, in a disser- 
tation full of spirit and sagacity, says, that to write 
well we should furnish our minds with an infinity of 
ideas accessory to the subject of which we treat. In 
this sense the art of writing is the art of exciting in 
the reader a great number of sensations, and we are 
deficient in style only because weare deficient in ideas. 

For what reason in fact does a man write well on one 
matter, and ill on another ? He is not ignorant either 
of the happy turns, or of the propriety of the words 
of his language. To what then attribute the weakness 
of his style? To the want of ideas. 

But what do men in general mean by a well written 
work? A work clearly conceived. The public judge 
only by the effect of the whole ; and that judgment is 
just, when it is not proposed, as here, to distinguish 
the ideas from the manner of expressing them. The 
true judges of this. manner.are the ‘national writers, 
and it is on them also the reputation of a poet de- 
pends ; whose principal merit consists in the elegance 
of diction. 

The reputation of the philosopher, sometimes more 

extensive, is more independent of the judgment of a 
single nation. The truth and sagacity of ideas is the 
principal merit of a philosophical work, and of those 
all people are judges. 

Let not the philosopher however imagine, in con- 
sequence of this, that he may ueglect the ornaments of 

rR 3 style, 
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Poyerty of ideas may be disguised by brilliancy of language. 








style. Thereare no writings which the beauty of ex- 
pression does not enrbellish. € - 5 
To please a reader, we must always make strong 
impressions on him. The necessity of affecting him 
either by the force of expression or by ideas, has béen 
constantly recommended by the rhetoricians and wri- 
ters of every age. The several rules of the art of poe- 
‘try, as I have already said, are nothing more than the 
means of producing this effect. 
When an author is deficient in facts, and cannot 
fix our attention by the grandeur of his images or 


his thoughts; if his style be rapid, concise, and chaste, 


one continued series of elegance, it will sometimes 
conceal his impotence*. The writer who is poor in 
ideas, should be rich in words, and substitute for the 
excellence of thoughts a brilliancy of expression, 

This is a receipt of which men of genius themselves 
have sometimes made use. I might cite for example 
certain parts of the works of M. Rousseau, where we 
find nething but a mass of contradictory ideas and 
principles. He affords but little instruction, but his 
colouring, always animated, entertains and delights. 

The art of writing consists therefore in the art of 
exciting sensations, So that the president Montes- 
quieu Dime has sometimes produced admiration, and 
astonished the mind by ideas more brilliant than just. 


“ 
It is perhaps as extraordinary .. find a good writer in a man 
of mediocrity, as a bad one ina man of discernment. 
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If by their fallacy being known, his.ideas do not con- 
tinue to make the same impression, it is because, in 
matters of instruction, truth alone is beautiful and ob- 
tains a durable esteem. 

When there is a deficiency of ideas, a whimsical ar- 
rangement of words may sometimes amuse the reader, 
and produce a lively sensation. 

Expressions that are strong*, obscure, and uncom- 
mon, may supply, on a first reading, a vacuity of 
“thought. A capricious word or obsolete expression, 
will excite a surprize, and every surprize an impression 
more or less strong. The epistles of the poet Rous- 
seau are a proof of this. 

In every species, especially in that of amenity, the 
beauty of a work is measured by the sensation it makes 
onus. The more complete and distinct this sensa- 
tion is, the more lively is the impression it makes. All 
poetics are nothing more than a commentary on this 
simple principle, and a developement of its primitive 
rule. . 

When the rhetoricians repeat after each other, that 
Se a ee mR 
* A false idea requires an obscure impression. An error 


clearly expressed is presently discovered. To dare to express 


our thoughts fully, is to show we are sure of their truth. The 
quacks of every sort write obscurely. ‘There is no school divine 
who can say with Boileau, My thoughts always present themselves 


to broad day. 


Ma pensée au grand jour towours Soffre § 8 expose. 
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Of an improved imitation of nature. 














the perfection of the works of art depends on their ex- 
act resemblance to those of nature, they deceive them- 
selves : experience proves that the beauty of works of 
this sort, consists less in an exact imitation, than | in an 
improved imitation of nature. 





CHAP. XVIIL 


OF AN IMPROVED IMITATION OF NATURE. | 


| n the cultivation of the arts there are found works 
that have no model, and whose merit is consequently 
independent of any resemblance to known objects. 
The palace of a monarch is not modelled after the 
palace of the universe ; nor the concords of our music 
adapted to that of the celestial spheres ; those sounds 
have never yet struck any mortal ear. 

The only works of art whose merit consists in an 
exact imitation of nature, are the figures of men, brutes, 
fruit, flowers, &c. In almost every other species it is 
in an embellished imitation of nature that the merit of 
the work consists. 

When Racine, Corneille, or Voltaire, bring a hero 
on the stage, they make him say, in a manner the most 
goncise, the most elegant, and harmonious, precisely 

- what 
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In what respect poets depart from and imitate nature. 

Dal 
, what he ought’ to say. Yet no hero ever talked in 

such amanner. It is impossible that Mahomet, Zo- 

pytus, Pompey, Sertorius, Xc. whatever capacity we 

‘may suppose them to have had, 

1. Always spoke in verse*. 

@. That in their conversations they always used the 
most concise and most correct expressions. 

_8. That they pronounced discourses extempore, 
which two other great men, such as Corneille and Vol- 
taire, were sometimes a fortnight or a month in com- 
posing. 

In what did the great poets imitate nature? In 
making their characters always talk in a manner con- 
formable to the passions with which they' were sup- 
posed to be animated +. In all other respects they 
embellished nature, and they did right. *S 

Bat how is nature to be embellished ? All our ideas 
come to us by the senses ; we cannot compose but 
after what we have seen. How can we concelve any 


eee. Cabs el Ue eS ee eae? 


* And what is still more absurd, according to the French trage- 
dies, in rhyme. T. . 

/ + On the stage the hero ought always to express himself in con- 
formity to his character and situation. ‘The poet cannot here imi- 
tate nature too closely. But he ought to adorn it by collecting in 
a conversation of perhaps half an hour, all the remarkable strokes 
in the whole life of the hero. ; 

Perhaps Moliere made all the miseries of the age contribute to 
the character of his Miser; as Phidias all the strong men of his 
age to the model of his Hercules. 

thing 
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thing beyond nature? and suppose we could con- 
ceive it; by what means could we communicate the 
idea to another ? T answer, as in description, for ex- 
ample, what we understand by a new composition, 
is properly nothing more than an assemblage of 
objects already known; yet this new assemblage is 
sufficient to astonish the imagination, and excite im- 
pressions the more strong in proportion as they are 
more new. : ' ; 

Of what do the painters and sculptors compose a 
sphinx? Of the wings of an eagle, the body of a 
lion, and the head of a woman. How was the*Venus 
of Apelles composed? Of all the beauties contained 
in the bodies of the ten most beautiful women in 
Greece. It was thus that by embellishing, Apelles 
imitated nature: and after his example, painters and 
poets have since dug the dens of the Gorgons, model- 
Jed the Typhons, constructed the palaces of Fairies and 
Goddesses, and in short, decorated with all the riches 
of genius the various fortunate places of their habi- 
tation. 
Suppose a poet were to describe the garden of Love. 
The icy and mortal breath of Boreas would never there 
be felt, but the Zephyrs would sweep over the alleys 
of roses to blow the flowers and gather their odours. 
The sky would there be constantly pure and serene. 
No cloud would ever obscure it. There would be no 
mire in the fields, no insects in the air, or vipers in 
the woods. The mountains would be there crowned 

with 
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In what manner poetry embellishes nature. 
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with orange trees and pomegranates in flower, the 
plains covered with waving corn, and the vallies tra- 
versed by a thousand rivulets, or watered by a majes- 
tic stream, whose vapours elevated by the sun, and 
collected in the reservoir of the heavens, would never 
be sufficiently condensed to descend in rain upon the 
earth. — 

The poet would place in this garden ambrosial foun- 
‘tains overshadowed with trees bearing golden apples, 
forming bowers round them ; and to their shade would 
Love and Psyche, be conducted, naked, amorous, and 
surrounded by the arms of pleasure. Never would the 
restless bee with his sting disturb their joys. 

It is thus that poztry embellishes nature, and by 
the decomposition of ‘objects already known, recom- 
poses beings and pictures whose novelty excites sur- 
prise, and frequently produces in us the most lively 
and powerful impressions. 

But by what enchantment are we enabled thus to 
alter and recompose objects, to create, as it were, in 
the universe, and in man, new beings and sensations ? 
This enchantment is the work of abstraction. 


CHAP 
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OF THE POWER OF ABSTRACTION. . 


Ts ERE are few abstract terms in the language of sa- 
vages, and many in those of polished nations. The 
Jatter, interested in the investigation of an infinity of 
objects, perceive each instant the necessity of commu- 
nicating their ideas clearly and rapidly ; for this pur- 
pose they have invented a great number of abstract 
terms ; the study of the sciences compelled them to it. 

Two men, for example, are to consider a quality 
common to two bodies; these two bodies may be cam- 
pared relatively to their magnitude, their density, their 
form, or their colours. Now what have these two men 
to do? They are first to determine the subject of 
their examination. Hf it be merely the colours of the 
bodies they are to compare, and they be both white, 
they invent the word whiteness; and fixing all their 
attention on that quality common to both bodies, be- 
come better judges of their different degrees of white- 
ness. ; 

If the arts and sciences have frow this motive pro- 
duced an infinity of abstract terms in every language, y 
can it be surprising that by their example poetry has 
also formed its abstractions; that it has personified 
and deified the imaginary beings of force, justice, vir- 

tues 
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_ tue, fever, victory, &c. wificll are nothing more in re- 
ality than man considered as strong, just, virtuous, dis- 
eased, victorious, &c. and that whey have in short 
peopled Olympus with abstractions ? : 
Does a My undertake to be the architect of the ce- 
lestial abodes, and to construct the palace of Plutus ? 
He places the edifice in the centre of mountains of the 
colour and density of gold. He then gives to massy 
stones the splendor of xubies or brilliants : by these 
means he i is enabled to construct the palace of Plutus, 
or the crystalline walls of heaven. Without this 
power of abstraction, Milton would not have been 
able to assemble in the garden of Eden, or the fairies, 
so many picturesque points of view, so many « delicious 
grottoes, trees, aud flowers, ina word, so many beauties 
distributed by nature among a thousand countries. 
‘Itis by the power of abstraction that the writers of 
romance create pigmies, genil, enchanters, &c. in short, 
that Fortunatus whose invisibility is nothing but the 
abstraction of the apparent qualities of bodies. 


“Ite is to the power of divesting an object of all its - 


 defects*, and ‘of creating roses without thorns, that 
man owes all his factitious pains and pleasures. 


a ee a ee ee 


* He who should represent on the stage a tragic action in the 
the manner it really happened, would run great risk of ‘disgusting 
the spectators. 


What should the poet then do? Divest the relation of every. 


thing that will not make a lively impression. - 
al | ‘ 
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; Powers of abstraction possessed by ‘the imagination. 

For what reason is it in fact, that we always expect 
more pleasure from the possession of an object than it 
really procures us ? Why so much difference between 
the pleasure expected and enjoyed ? Because we take 
the pleasure in reality as it comes, whereas in hope we 
enjoy the same pleasure without any mixture of that 
pain or trouble which almost always attends it. 

That perfect happiness which we seek is not to be 
found but in the palace of hope and imagination. It 
is there that poetry paints as eternal, those rapid mo- 
ments of intoxication which loye scatters, at wide dis- 
tances, in the career of our days. It is there that we 
imagine for ever to enjoy that energy and warmth of 
sensation which we feel but once or twice in our lives, 
and which doubtless arise from the novelty of sensa-_ 
tions excited in us by the first objects of our tender- 
ness. It is there, in fine, that exaggerating a pleasure 
rarely tasted and often desired, we over-rate the feli- 
city of opulence. . . ee 

If chance open to poverty the temple “of wealth, 
when illuminated by a hundred tapers, and resounding 
with sprightly music ; then the indigent struck with 
the splendor of the decorations, and the harmony of 
the instruments cries : how happy are the rich! His 
felicity, as far exceeds mine as the magnificence of 
this temple does the poverty of my hut. He is how- 
ever mistaken, and the dupe of the lively impression, 
just received; he does not know that itis in part an 

effect 
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Advantages resulting from the power of abstraction. 








effect ie the novelty of the sensations which he feels, 
and that an habitual enjoyment would dull the viva- 

city, render the temple and the concert insipid; and 
~ moreover that the pleasures of the rich are purchased 
by a ‘thousand cares and anxieties. 

But indigence has by its abstractions divested riches 
of all the cares and discontent by which they are at- 
tended*. 

_ Without the power of abstraction our conceptions 
st not extend further than enjoyment. Now, if 
in the bosom of delights we still feel desires and re- 
grets, itis, as] have said, an effect of the difference 


% 


we find between imaginary and actual pleasure. 
The power of resolving and recomposing objects, 
and of creating such as are new, we may regard not 
only as the source,of an infinity .of factitious pains and 
pleasures, but also as the only mean of embellishing 
nature by imitation, and of carrying the arts of ame- 
nity to the highest degree of perfection. 

I shall not expatiate any further on the beauty of 
these arts.. I haye shewn that their principal’ object 
is to preserve us from discontent: that this object is 

iy iy ‘he power of abstracting from a condition itewene from our 
own the evils we have not felt, makes aman always envy the lot 
ofanother. What should he do to eradicate this envy, so incom- 


patible with his happiness ? Undeceive himself, and learn, that a 
man above want is nearly as happy as he can be. 


the 
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the better aecomplished as they excite in us sensations 
that are more lively and distinct; and lastly, that it is 
always by the greater orless force of those sensations, 
that the degree of perfection and beauty of works of 
this sort are to be estimated. — ’ | 

Let us then honour and cultivate the fine arts : they 
are the glory of the human mind (5), and the source of 
an infinity of delicious sensations. But let us not ima- 
_ gine the idly rich to be superlatively happy in the en- 
joyment of their most masterly productions. 

We have seen in the first chapters of this section, 
_ that without being equal in riches and power, all men 
may be equally happy, at least in the ten or twelve 
hours of the day employed in the gratifying their se- 
veral corporeal wants. 

With regard to the ten or tele hours, which sepa+ 
rate a gratified from a rising want, 1 have proved that 
they are filled up in the most agreeable manner when 
they are consecrated to the acquisition of the means 
of providing abundantly for our wants and amusements. 
What can I do more to confirm the truth of this opi- 
nion, except stop a moment to consider which is the 
most assuredly happy, the opulent idler, so fatigued 
with having nothing to do, or the man of mediocrity, 
whose fortune compels him toa daily labour that he 
can pursue without weariness. 
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OF THE IMRPRESSIONS OF THE ARTS OF AMENITY 
ON THE OPULENT IDLER. | 
. 
3 arich man * by his situation compelled toa hous 


that habit renders agreeable; he may, by being con- 
tinually employed in his occupation, like the man of 
mediocrity, avoid discontent. 

But where find opulent men of this sort? Sometimes 
in England, where money opens the career to ambition. 
Every where else the rich, accompanied by idleness, 
* are passive in almost all their amusements. They ex- 
pect amusement from the objects that surround them, 
and but few of those objests excite in them lively sen- 
sations. | Besides, such sensations cannot succeed each 
other rapidly, nor be reMloged incessantly. The days 
of the die thcretare, pass away in a stupid languor. 

~ In vain does the rich man collect about him the arts 
-of amenity ; these arts cannot procure him incessantly 
new i impressions, nor preserve him a long time from 
discontent. His* curiosity is so soon gratified, the 
idler has so little sensibility, the chef d’ceuvres of the 
arts make on him impressions so soon effaced, that to 
amuse him they must be incessantly renewed. Now 
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all:the artists Or an empire ‘could not, under these 
circumstances, supply his wants. s 

A moment only is sufficient for admiration: anage 
is necessary to produce a. masterpiece of art. How 
many wealthy idlers pass daily under the magnificent 
portal of the old Louvre, which strangers behold with 
astonishment, without feeling one agreeable sensation. 

“To shew the difficulty of amusing a rich idler, it 
should be observed that there are but two conditions 
ofman; in one of which he is active, and the other 


passive. 
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St eel 
OF THE ACTIVE AND PASSIVE STATE OF MAN, 


Ts the first of these states a man’ can support himself 
a considerable time in the same situation without dis- 
content. Inthe second he cannot. ‘I can perform 
six hours in a concert, but [ cannot listen to one three 
hours without disgust. ™ haee j 
No man is more difficult to amuse than the passive 
idler. All things disgust him. It is this universal 
discontent that renders him so severe a judge of the 


beauties of the arts, and that makes him require so 
Gg 
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Without desires man can enjoy no pleasure. 
much perfection in their works. If he were more 
sensible and. less discontent, he would be more easily 
pleased. : 

What lively impressions can the arts of amenity ex- 
cite in the idle? If those arts charm us, it is by retracing 
and embellishing in our minds the images of past 
pleasures, and by exciting in us the desire of tasting 
them again. Now what desire can they awaken ina 
man whois rich enough to purchase all pleasures, and 
is already satiated with them ? 

In vain do the dance and decorations, in a word, 
the pleasures the most voluptuous, and most peculiarly 
consecrated to love, by recalling intoxication and 
transports, attempt to make any impression on him, 
who is already exhausted with the fatigue of enjoy- 
ment. Ifthe rich court balls and theatres, it is for a 
change of disgust, and by that change to alleviate their 
discontent. | ; 

Such in general is the lot of princes. Such was 
that of the famous Bonnier. Scarcely had he formed 
a wish, before the genius of riches came to accomplish 
it., Bonnier was tired of women, concerts, and thea- 
tres : so unhappy he was that he had nothing left to 
wish for. Had he been less rich, he would have had 
desires. 

Desire is the moving principle of the soul ; with 
out desire it stagnates! We must desire to act and,act 
to:be happy. Bonnier died of disgust in the midst of. 


delights. 
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Activity necessary to ua Prin das: 

Our only lively enjoyment is from hope. Happiness 
resides less in the possession than in the attainment of 
the objects of our desires. : er 

To be happy, we must want something of our feli- 
city. Itis not after having acquired a million of mo- 
ney, but in the acquirement that we are really fortu- 
nate. It is not after having been prosperous, but in 
prospering that we are happy. The soul then always 
in action, always agreeably agitated, knows no dis- 
content. : é 

Whence arises the immoderate passion of the great 
for the chace? Because passive in almost all their 
other amusements, and consequently always uneasy, it 
is in the chace alone that they are forced to be active. 
Men are also active when gaming; and for that rea- 
son the gaméster is the less liable to disgust *. 

Men, however, play either high or low. In the first 
ease gaming is attended with anxiety, and. sometimes 
with mischievous consequences; in the second, it is 
almost always insipid. 

That rich and passive idleness so envied by all, and 
that under an excellent form of government, would 
not be seen without disgrace, is not therefore so 
happy as imagined; for it is commonly exposed to dis- 
content. 





 * Play is not always used as a remedy for disgust. Small play, 
4 game: of amusement is sometimes a cover-fool. People fre- 
uently play with a hope of not being known for what they are. 
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The rich most sensibly feel the want of riches. 
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iT 1s THE RICH WHO FEEL MOST SENSIBLY THE 
WANT OF RICHES, 


Te the opulent idler never thinks himself sufficiently 
rich, it is because the riches he enjoys are not suffici- 
ent for his happiness. Has he musicians in pay? Their 
concerts do not fill the yacuity in his mind. He must 
also have architects, a vast palace, an immense cage 
to inclose a mournful bird. He wants besides hunting 
equipages, balls, festivals, &c. Discontent is a fa- 
thomless gulph, that would swallow up all the wealth 
of an empire, perhaps that of the whole universe. 
Labour only can fill it up. A small fortune will suf- 
fice a laborious citizen : his life, simple and uniform, 
is attended with no tempest. It was not in the tomb 
of Creesus*, but on that of Baucis, this epitaph was 
engraved : 


«« Elis death was the evening of a slneantiful day.” 





* Tf felicity were always the companion of power, what man 
would haye been (more happy than the Califf Abdoulrahman. 
Yet the following is the inscription he ordered to be engraved on 
his tomb: “ Honours, riches, sovereign power ; I have enjoyed 
4*them all. Cptemporary princes have esteemed and feared me, 
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Employment prevents discontent. \ 


Great treasures are the appearance of happiness, 
not the reality. There is more true happiness in the 
house of competency than in that of opulence ; and 
men sup more gaily at a tavern, than with the president 
Hainaut. 

He who is employed i is free from discontent. So 
that the workman in his shop, or the tradesman be- 
hind his counter, is often more happy than his sove- 
reign. A moderate fortune compels us to daily la- 
bour ; if that labour be not excessive, and if the habit 
of it be contracted, it then becomes agreeable*. 
Every man who by a labour of this sort can provide 
for his corporeal wants and amusements, is nearly as 
happy as he can be}. But should we reckon amuse- 
ments among our wants? Men as well as children must 





* and envied my happiness: they have been jealous of my glory, 
‘and sought my friendship. In the course of my life 1 have 
“¢ carefully marked all the days on which I tasted pure and true 
«pleasure, and ina reign of fifty years, I have counted only 
“« fourteen.” 

* We are yet ignorant of the power which habit has over us. 
Prisoners we are told, are well fed and lodged in the Bastile, and yet 
they there die of chagrin. Why? Because they are deprived of 
their liberty, that is, they cannot exercise their common occupa- 
tions. 

+ The condition of the workman whocan by a moderate labour, 
provide for his wants, and those ofhis family, is perhaps of all con- 
ditions the most happy. The want that compels his mind to 
application and his body to exercise, is a preservative against dis- 
content and disease : now theseare evils, joy and health advantages. 

have 
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have moments of péeneedon, ora Rice of enpioy- 
ment. With what pleasure do the workman and. the 
lawyer quit, the one his shop and the other his ofice, 
for ‘the ‘theatre? If they be more affected there than 
the man of pleasure, it is becatise the sensations they 
there feel being less dulled by habit, have more novelty 
for them. 

Have we moreover is tants habit’ of acertain 
exercise of body and mind? That occupation accom- 
plished, we become sensible to ‘amusements, even 
where weare passive. If those amusements be insipid 
to the: idly opulent, it js because they make a business 
of pleasure, and nota relaxation. The labour to which 
man. was formerly, they say, condemned, was not a 

punishment of heaven, but a benefaction of nature. 
Labour supposes desire, and the man without desire 
vegetates without any principle of activity ; the body 

anifl the soul: remain, if I may use the expression, in the 
same attitude*. Occupation is the happiness of mant. 











* One of the principal causes of the ignorance and sloth of the 
Africans, is the fertility of that part of the world ; which supplies 
almost all necessaries without culture. The African has therefore 
no motive for reflection, and in fact he reflects but little. The 
same may be said of the Cefibbs ; if they be less industrious than 
the savages of the North of America, it is because ere have less 
occasion to labour for subsistence. 

» + It is necessary for the happiness of man, that pleasure should 
be the reward of labour, but of moderate labour. If nature had 
of herself provided for all his wants, she would have made bim the 
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But to be ect ong Sls what is neces- 
sary? A motive: and of all others that of hunger is” 
the most powerful, and most general. It is this that 
commands the peasant to labour in the fields, and the 
savage to hunt and fish in the forest. | 

A want of another kind animates the artist and the 
man of letters: the desire of glory, of the public es- 
teem and of the pleasures they represent, 

Every want, every desire, compels men to laboug! 
and when they have contracted an early habit it be- 
comes agreeable. For want of that habit, idleness 
* renders labour hateful, and it is with aversion that mey 
sow, reap, or even think, 3 





most pernicious of all presents; he would have tite his days in” ’ 
languor ; the idly rich would have been without resource against 
discontent. What palliative could there have been for this evil? | 
None: if all the people were without wants, all would. be equally 


opulent. Where then would the wealthy idler find men to pre 
cure him amusement ? 
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(i OF THE POWER OF IDLENESS, 
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“W uen men have the choice of being thieves or la- 
Douring, it is the former profession they embrace. Man- 
kind in general are idle, they prefer almost always fa- 
tigue, danger, and death itself, to the Jabour of © ‘culti- 
yating the earth. My examples are the great nation 
of the Malaccans, part of Tartary, and the Arabs, alf 
the inhabitants of Taurus, Caucasus, and the high 
mountains of Asia, 

Buti it will be said, whatever be the love of maiikind 
for idleness, and if there be nations/of thieves, who are 
formidable for their warlike spirit, are there not also 
nations of labouring people? Yes, because the exis- 
tence of a nation of thieves supposes that of people 
who may be robbed, The former are not very nume- 


rous, because many sheep are necessary to the main- 


tenance of a few wolves: and because the thieving 
nations inhabit barren and inaccessible mountains, and 
cannot, but in such retreats, resist a numerous and 
civilized nation. Now if it be true, that men are in 
general pirates and robbers, whenever the natural situ- 
ation of their country permits it with impunity ; the 
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love of FF cp faust ‘Hens be saccade mee On 
what is this love founded? On idleness, that i is, on an 
inclination to’ obtain, with the least trouble possible, 
the object of their desires. . a 
Idleness is in man the secret cause of the greatest 
effects’ It is from a want ‘of motives sufficiently a 
erful to preserve them from idleness, that the Satraps, 
as much thieves and more idle than the -Malaccans, 
are also more fiscontentedai sahap py. A 
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A MODERATE FORTUNE SECURES THE HAPPI- 
NESS OF A CITIZEN. 


s 


Hisrr renders labour easy : if'we do that goais 
without pain which we are always doing, and if every 
mean of acquiring pleasure ought to be reckoned 
among the pleasures, a moderate fortune, by compel- 
ling man to labour, secures his felicity the better, as 
labour always fills up, in the mostagreeable manner 
the time that separates a gratified want from the next 
that shall arise, and consequently the twelve only hours 
of aday in which we suppose the greatest inequality 


in the happiness of men. 
When 
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of the association ofthe ideas-of naga and wealth. 
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’ ‘When a government secures to its subjects the full 
possession of their property, their lives-and their li- 
berty ; opposes the too unequal distribution of the 
national riches and preserves all the people in a certain 
degree of ease, it supplies them with all the means of 
being nearly as happy as they can be. 


“Therefore, without being equal in wealth and dig-. 


nity, individuals may be equal in felicity. But how- 
ever demonstrable this _ proposition may be, are there 
any means to persuade mankind of its truth, and to 
prevent them from perpetually associating in their 


minds, the idea of happiness with that of opulence? 
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CHAP. XXV. 


OF THE ASSOCIATION OF THE IDEAS OF HAPPI- 
“NESS AND WEALTH IN THE MINDS OF MEN. 


J, every country where men are not secure in their 
property, their lives, and their liberty, the ideas of 
wealth and happivess must be frequently confounded. 
Men are in want of protection, and riches procure it. 
Ta all other countries distinct ideas may be formed 
of them. If the Fakirs by the aid of a religious ca- 


techism can persuade mankind of the grossest absurdi- 
ties, 





Hie < of emulation and envy. 






ties, hy may we not by ‘the aid Re a moral eatechism 
persuade them that they aré happy, when to be so, it 
is only necessary to think themselves so*? This be- 
lief makes a part of our felicity, “Whoever thinks 
himself unhappy, is unhappy. But can men deceive 
themselves in this important poing! What are then 
the greatest phere? to man s feheeee Ignorance 
and envy. ts ’ 

‘That passion which is éTaudable inyouth ines bears 
the name of emulation, “becomes pernicious when in 
advanced age it assumes: that of envy. Whence does 
it proceed ? From a false and exaggerated opinion 
which we form of the felicity of certain conditions, 
and the way to destroy this opinion is to enlighten 
mankind. It is by’a knowledge of the truth that they 
are to be reformed ; this alone can stifle in them the 
intestine war, which seeretly and eternally excited 
i ie Se es eee ee 

* There are two habitual causes of the unhappiness of men. 
The one is, 4n ignorance of the little that as necessary to our 
happiness ; the other, imagizary “wants, and desires without 
bounds. Is a merchant rich? He would be the richest in his city. 
a man aking? He would be the most powerful of all kings. 
We should sometimes remember the saying of Montaigne: 
That when we are seated, be it on a throne or a jointstool, we are 
always onour breech, that if power and wealth be the means of 
attaining happiness, we should not confound the means with the 
end; that we should not purchase with too many Cares, Jabours, 
and darigers, what we can have ata cheaper rate 5 and lastly, that 
mthe search of happiness we should not forget that it is happiness 


we seek. 
among 
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among men of diferent Rabiakons cud talents, divides 
almost all the members | of polished societies. 

Ignorance a and envy, by filling them with the gall of 
an unjust and. reciprocal hatred, has prevented them 
too long from discovering an important truth, which 
is, that a small fortune, as I have proved, is sufficient 
for their happiness® ‘ze Let not this be, vegarded asa 
common-place- maxim of the pulpit of the professor’ 8 
chair: the more accurately. ite ‘is examined, the more 
clearly” its trath will appear. ‘S 

If a reflection on this axiom can convince an infinity 
of individuals of their happiness, who want nothin 1g to 
be so, but to think themselves so, this ‘truth is not 
therefore one of those ‘speculative maxims that cannot 
be applied to practice. 7 - 
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* Those men, who from a state of opulence pass to that of 
mrediocrity, are doubtless unhappy. ‘They vhave in their first 
‘state, contracted desires which they cannot gratify in the second. 
I therefore here speak of such men only as being born without 
fortune have no habits to overcome. Asmall fortune.is sufficient 
for the happiness of the latter ; at least in countries where i 
does not intitle a man to public esteem. 
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OF THE REMOTE UTILITY OF MY PRINCIPLES. 


Ie be the frst that Mee proved the possibility of an 
equal distribution of "happiness among individuals, and 
geometrically, demonstrated this important, truth: I 
am happy; I can regard myself as, the benefactor of 
mankind, and say, ) 

All that moralists have published concerning the 
equality of conditions, all that the writers of romance 
have said about: the talisman.of Orosames, was but an 
obscure perception of what I have proved. 

EI should be rae with having insisted too 
long on this” question, I should r reply, that. the publie 

‘iy consisting -of that of all the individuals, in order 

to know what constitutes the happiness of the whole, 
we “must first know what constitutes the happiness of 
each individual ; and ‘show, that.if thete be no govern- 
ment where all men can be equally rich and powerful, 
there is none where they may not be equally happy ; 
and lastly, that there may be alegislation where (except 
such as are in peculiarly unfortunate circumstances) 
none would be unhappy but fools. 

But an unequal partition of happiness among side 

viduals, 
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Of the remote utility of the author’s principles. 





viduals, supposes a less unequal partition of the national 
riches. Now in what government of Europe can such 
‘a partition be at present established ? The realization 
of it indeed does not appear to be athand. However, 
the alteration that is daily making in the constitutions 
of all empires, proves at least that it is not a Platonic 
chimera. . ‘ 

After a time, more or less remote, all ee iscs, 
say the sages, must be realized ; ; why then despair of 
the future felicity of mankind ? Who can maintain 
that the truths here’ established, ~ will be always “a le 
to mankind ? a 

It will be extraordinary, but necessary, in a given 
time, that.a Penn, a Manco Capac, shall be born to 
give, Jaws to rising societies. Now suppose (what per- 
haps will be still more extrao ordinary) that, jealous of a 
new glory, sah cle man should be desirous of conse- 
crating his name to posterity under the title ofa friend 
to mankind ; and that consequently more anxious for 
the establishing of good laws, and the happiness of 
bis people, than. the increase of his power, that man 
should wish to make them happy and not slaves ; there 
is ‘no doubt, as T shall prove in the ninth section, that 
he would perceive in the principles I have hee es- 
ta ed, the source of a new legislation, and one that 
is more conformable to the happiness of mankind. 
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I (page 198). Pinder ‘are no calumniés with which the clergy of 
Fiance have not blackened the philosophers. They accused thenr 
of not acknowledging any superiority of rank, birth or dignity, 
and thought thereby to irritate people in power against them ; but 
this accusation was happily too vague and absurd. In fact, in what 
respect can a philosopher regard himself as equal, toa nobleman ? 
It must either be as a christian, for under that title, all men aré 
brothers ; or in quality of the subject of a despot, because all his 
subjects are slaves, and all slaves are essentially of the same con 
dition. Now philosophers are not apostles either of popery or of 
despotism ; and besides, there ought not to be any despot in France. 
But are the titles with which noblemen are decorated in France, 
any thing more than the toys of a puerile vanity ? ‘Have they ne- 
cessarily any part in the management of public affairs, any real 
power? They are not’ great in this sense, but they bear titles: of 
respect, and ought to be respected. ~ mh et Te 
2. (p. 211.) The man, of business has little discontent, and lite. 
tle desire. When we seek immense wealth, it is with a design to 
avoid discontent, or to procure pleasures. He who has no want, 
is indifferent to wealth. It is with the love of money as oie 
of luxury; when a young man is fond of women, he regards 
luxury in furniture, feasts, and equipages, as means of seducing 
them, and is therefore fond of luxury. When he grows old, and 
becomes insensible to love, he ungilds his coach, is drawn by 
eld horses, and takes off the: lace from his cloaths. This man 
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laeed luxu y as ‘the means ‘of procuring certain pleasures,” ut 
when he no longer desires ‘those Pleasures, he has no longer any 
love for luxury. hs Oe i 

6. (p. 223.) “he maniagdio of persons of certain condition fre- 
quentiy represents nothing more than the picturé- of.unf unate 


people ‘who are. chained together, to. bea reciprocal torment to 
: ae Fs a 


ea other. ” fib * a eo) ; ; 
Marriage has two, “objects - the one the preservation @ spe 


search of pleasure is ‘permitted ¢ why should we depri rselves 
‘of it, when. it i is not detrimental to society ? ad ss 
But matriage, as it is instituted in catholi c ‘countries, agrees not 
equally with all professions. To what shall we refer the unifor- 
amity of its institution } > Lanswer, to ‘the conformity between. this 
mode of matrimony and’ the primitive state of the inhabitants of 
Europe, that i is, the state of peasants. In that rank the man and 
woman have a common object of desire, which is the improve- 
ment of the’ land they occupy 3 this improvemient results from 
their mutual labours. The man and wife constantly occupied 
‘in their farm, and always usefnl to each other, support, with- 
out disgust, and without i luconvenience, their indissoluble union. 
Iti isnot the: same in other professions. : 
~The clergy do not marry. Why ? Because i in the present form 
of matrimony, the church is of opinion, that a wife, a family, and 
the cares attendant on them, would divert a priest from his func- 
tions. ‘But do they divert the magistrate, the man of lettersy and 
the minister ; ; and are not the functions of these more. Serious, and 
ortant than those of a priest? ‘Do the governments of Europe 
mae this form of marriage better adapted to the profession of arms ? 
As a proof of the contrary, they forbid it to almost all: their sol- 
diers. Now what does. this interdiction suppose ? That nations 
instructed by experience, have found that .a wife. corrupts the 
manners of a warrior, stifles: his patriotic spirit, and renders hin. at 
length effeminate, slothful, ‘and timid. © - 
- What a remedy is there’ for this evil ? In Prussia, if a soldier of 
VOL. It. T the 
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he. first hattalion ‘meets with : a handsome “ai he ii ‘with her, 


- and their union lasts as long as. their love and cony ience. Tg 


they have children-and cannot:maintain them, the’ king takes dire 
of them, they are brought up i ‘in a house founded for that purpose. 
The et forms a “nursery of young soldiers. Now if 


“this prince had the disposal of a much greater number of ecclesi- 


astical funds, he might execute on a large scale ‘what he can “now 
con 4 IL one, a d his soldiers, at once lovers and fathers,. 

enjoy all the pleasures of love without emasculating their 
nce losing any part of their courage. “ay >, age 

The law of indissolubility i in ‘marriage, ‘isa cruel and barbarous: 
law,. says Fontenelle, "Bhe few happy marriages in France pire 
the necessity ofa reformation i in this matter. ' 

There are countries where the lover and his mistress’ do ae 
marry till after they. have lived together three years. During 
that time they try the sympathy of their characters. If they do 
not agree, they’ part,'and the g girl goes to another, = ow 

These African ° marriages ar@uhe. most proper ‘to secure the hapr 


‘piness of the parties. But how then must the’ ‘children’ be 


provided for! By the same laws that - secure” their mainte- 
nance in countries where divorces are permitted. Let the sons 
remain with the father, and the daughters go with the mother ; 
and let a certain sum he stipulated i in the marriage articles for the 
education of such children; and let the tenths of the ‘clergy a and 
the hospitals be charged with the maintenance of those whose 
parents are incapable. The inconvenience of divorce will then 
be insignificant, and the happiness of the married parties secured.. 
But, they will say, how many divorces will there be under a law 


_ 80 favourable to human poner Experience proves the 


contrary. : 
To conclude, if the variable and roving desires oF men and 
women urge-them sometimes to change the object of their tender- 
ness, why should they be deprived: of the pleasure of variety, if 
their inconstancy, by the regulation of wise laws, be not detrimen- 
tal to society > . 
la 
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Ih gratibe the women are. too much mistresse =; ‘in ae East too 
much slaves : ‘they are there a sacrifice to the pleasure; of men. 
But why should they be a sacrifice? If the two partiés en to 
Jove,. and begin to hate each we w hy.should they be spiced ro. 
live together? _ 

Besides, if it be true that the sine of change be so ebafoxmsb 
as. issald to human nature, | the privilegeiof change may | be prone” 
sed “as the reward of ‘nerit ; and by this soldiers may be made 
more brave, magistrates more just, artisans. more industrious, anc 
men of genius more studious. es “ . i j 

What sort of pleasure i is there, that, in the hands of a wise legis- 
lator, may not be made the instrument of public felicity?) 

A. (p, 242.) There are féw tragic poets who know mankind : 
fer among them who. sufficiently study their various passions, to 
make 1 ‘them always talk their proper language : yet every one has 
a peculiar dialect. Is a man to be turned aside from an'imprudent, 
or dangerou: action, _and does humanity undertake to. give him 
advice in the atfai r? It operates on his yanity,; it shews him the 
truth, buti in expressions | the least offensive ;, and at the same time 
softens the most severe parts of it by tone and gesture. 

‘Severity speaks bluntly,’ malignity i in a manner. the most mor. 
tifying. Pride commands imperiously ; it is deaf to all reply, it 
will be’ obeyed without hesitation. Reason examines with the 
man the sagacity of his actions, hears his reply, and submits to 

the judgment of those whom it concerns. 

Amity, full of tenderness for his friend, contradicts him with re- 
“gret : if he be not able. to persuade, he has recourse to prayers, 
and tears, and conjures him, by the sacred bond that unites their 
happiness, not to expose himself to so dangerous an action. 

Love takes another tone, and to combat the resolution of her 
admirer, alleges no. other motive than her#pleasure and her love ; 
if those fail, she at last condescends to reason, for reason is. always 
the last resource of love. ; 


One may therefore discover the sort of character or passion, by. 
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he manner in. which the ae y given, € Bub. Re zi fraud a pecu- 

ar language ? >No: thes impostor "borrows sometimes that of 

oe ship, and i is to be. diseoyered. the difference between 

the se stiments: which he affects, « and. those: Dies he must have. 
W. ae examine the lafiguage of the different j passions and cha- 
-racters, we find the tragic. writers frequently deficient. There are 
Filton them who do: not, for: want of knowing how to make a 
“character speak the language ofa. particular passion, give it, that 
of another. J cannot speak of the, tragic poets, without quoting 
Lord Shaftsbury : she alone appears to me to have ‘the true idea of 
tragedy. “ The object of comedy, he, “says, i is the correction of 
* the manners of private p persons ; that of tragedy. ought to bei in 
like manner the correction of the manners of ministers and. sove- 
“reigns. He adds, why not, intitle tragedies, The ty yrant king, 
« the weak, superstitious, haughty, or adulated monarch. _ This 
«« isthe only method of rendering tragedies still, more useful.” 

5. (p. 256.) A man, instructed: by the discoveri of his pro- 
genitors receives the inheritance of their ‘thoughts ; ee is a le- 
gacy he is charged to leave to his descendants, i roved by some 
of hisown ideas. How ‘many men, in this respect, die insolvent. 
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Fuv peltbhated men have “written on morality and 


54 legislation. What is the cause of their silence? Is it . 
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the e grandears the. nportance of ae ject, d the 
number of. ideas, in sbort, the extent-of nderstanding 
necessary? ‘to treat it properly.? No: : Their silence is 
the effect of the indi ferehce - the public for works of 
this SOLE? -* ome ome ‘ 

SAA work of this kind, when repaid is regarded 
aaabiesti as nothing more than’ the dream. of a well- 


.. “meaning n man, it becomes the subject of'a thousand 


"discussions, a thousand. disputes, “that the i ignggants 
of some and the duplicity of others: render i intermin- 
able. In what contempt must not that work be held, 

whose diaat utility is always. treated as a Platonic 
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In ‘countries the ate Scltag, and alread 
to certain laws, ‘mauneré,_and prejudices, ‘a good plan 
of legislation being always incompatible | with an’ in- 
finity of personal interests, established abuses, and 
plans already adopted, will always appear tidiculous. 
Tt will be a long time before -its ‘importance is de- 
monstrated, and dosing that time it will be slap con- 
tested, Fe 

If, however, a of Sevag and: nervous ‘ches 
racter, should be desirous of braving ridicule and en- 
lightening nations on thet important’ object of their hap- 
piness, mage be permitted to. yemind him, that the 
public will scarcely attend to the discussion of a com- 
plicated question, and that if there be a method to 
‘fixe their attention on the. problem of an ‘excellent 

legislation, 
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seaiith, itis oe endering it single a atl reducing 
to two propositions. as 

The - ‘object Jof the first nouhie Behe discovery 
of laws proper to'render ‘Men.as happy as possible, and 
consequently to procure th m all.the amusements and 


afi 
. 


pleasures compatible with the public welfare. 

“The object of the second should be the discovery of 
means by which a peoplei may | be. made t to pass insen- 
sibly from the state of misery they suffer, stay thie state | 
of happiness they might enjoy. et Pa aia 

To resolve the. first-of these propositions, we eta 
Foie the example of mathematicians. When 2 a com- 
plicated, problem in mechanics ‘is ‘proposed to them, 
what do they - Simplify it; calculate the velocity of 
moving , bodies, without regan their density, the 
resistance of fluids that surround, them, ei aeac tion 
with other bodies, &e. ' “3 ~ * We Hat 

To resolve the first. part ¢ of the problem oli excel- 
Tet legislation, we should, in like manner, pay no re- 
gard to ‘the, resistance of prejudices, or the friction of. 
contrary and pragonal interests, or to manners, 3 laws, 
ly established. » The inquirer, should 


x of a religions ae who in dicta= 
aws has no regs, to the habits and. 







and customs alre 
act like the foun 
ting his monastic 
Pee of his future. subjects. Da i 
et will fidthe: so with the second partof this pr oblem. ; 


*. E638 not after our own conceptions, but. from: a know- 


ledge of the present laws and.customs, that we can de- 
termine the meays of gradually changing those cus- 
’ ' T 4. toms: ; 













toms ‘anlats, ee 
sible degrees, ie" 
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these two. opr tions, that 1 Mica thst) oe oneé re- 
solved) its eon (extept ir in some’ ‘differences arising 
from the yar ice Luation of a. country, becomes 
general, and the e for. all nations... eit ae 
On the contrary; the solution of the second aught, _ 
to be dittfonie MOBicg torthe different Forth of sick 
state. ‘It is evident that. the § Beg of the Turks, 
Swiss, Spe ee or Portugue e, must be necessarily 
placed. at’ distances aan or less, from a a perfec legis- 
lagiotes a , ai ae 
If genius “alone be. sniicient to ‘solve the Gast of 
these propositions, to solve the’ second there e must be | 
added to genius. a knowledge of the principal laws and 
manners gi the people whose jeoplamin is to be | insen=_ 
sibly changed. vie ie 
- Totreat a question OF this » cot ropere.! it, rena 
sary in e eral to have studied, at least in a summary 
manner; the ¢ customs and prejudices of the people ofall 
ages'and all, count ies. . We cann ersuade men but — 
_ by facts: we cann t instruct them t by examples. 
The man who \ ae élearest reasonings will of- 
ten submit to facts the most: equivocal, ey . 


“But these facts ‘acquired, ‘tee are ‘the questions 


- 






oe examination can give th solution 0 f the pro- : 


“= 
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blem of the best legislation ? I shall enumerate those. 
that present themselves the first to my mind. 








CHAP. IL. 


m ¥ 


OF THE FIRST QUESTIONS WE SHOULD ASK OUR- 
SELVES WHEN WE WOULD ESTABLISH. GOOD 
LAWS: 


- 


We may aa 

1, What. motive unites men in society ? Ts it t the 
fear of ferocious beasts that obliges men to’ live sepa- 
rate from them, and to ‘destroy them to secure their 
own lives and subsistence ; or did some other motive 
of the same kind form the first colonies ? ' 

2. Were not mankind once united, and becoming 
successively hunters, pastors, and husbandmen, obliged 
to form conventions and give themselves laws? 

3. Can these laws have any other foundation than 
the common desire of securing their property, their 
lives, and their liberty, which, in an unsocial state, as 
in that of despotism, is exposed to the violence of the 
strong gest ? 

4. Can that arbitrary power eAudeer which a citizen 
is exposed to the insults of violence, and where he 

is 
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is deprived even of the right of natural defence, be re- 
garded asa form of government? 

5. Does not the establishment of despotism in an 
empire destroy all the bonds of social union? Do not 
the same motives, the samie wants ee united men at 
first, command them to dissolve a gociety where, as in 
Turkey, a man has no property in’ his goods, his life, 
or his liberty ; where, inshort, the citizens being in 
continual, war among themselves know no other laws 
than those of force and fraud ? 

6. Can property be a long time respected without 
introducing, as in England, a certain equilibrium of 
power among the different classes of citizens? 

Is there any method of preserving » the duration of 
that equilibrium; and is not its maintenance abso-_ 
lutely necessary for opposing, in an efficacious man- 
ner, the continual efforts of the great to possess the 
property of the little?» ¥ *° 

§, Are themeans proposed by Mr. Hame, in his small 
but excellent treatise on a perfect republic, sufficient 
to produce this effect’? 

.9. Does not the introduction of money into a repubei 
lic*, at length produce that unequal distribution of 
wealth which furnishes the powerful with those fetters 
which they pat on their fellow-citizens ?. : 


% 





: . . > . 
* Gold, the corrupter of the manners of a nation, is a sorcerer 
that frequently converts an honest man into a knave. Lycurgus 
knew this well, and chased the wizard from Lacedemon. 
10. Have 
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Have-the poor really,a country ?) Does the man 


without property.owelany thing to the country where 


t 


~ he possesses. nothing? Must not the extremely in- 


digent, being always in the pay of the rich and power- 
fal, frequently, favour their ambition? Andastly, have 


mot pee too maany wants to be virtuous? 


- Could not the laws unite the interest of the 
eens of the inhabitants with wat of their country, 
by the subdivision of «property ¢ 

19, After “the example of the Lacedzmonians, whose 
territory being divided in, thirty-nine, thousand lots, 
was » distributed among thirty-nine thousand fami- 


lies, who formed the nation, might not, in case of too 
great an increase of inhabitants, a greater or less extent 
of: land be assigned to each family, but still i in propor- 
tion to the number that compose it* ? 

13. Should not a less unequal distribution of land 


and wealth t, keep an infinity of men from that evil 
S * ur 





 * On this supposition, to preserve a certain equality in the dis- 


tribution of property, ifa family diminishes it must cede a part of . 
its land to some peighbouring and more numerous families. my 
hay ee ae - a 
+ When the number of proprietors in a nation is yery small, in’ 
proportion to, the gueat number of inhabitants, even the suppres- 
sion of taxes" would not preserve the latter from misery. The 
only way to relieve them would be to levy a tax on the state or the 
clergy, and employ the ‘produce in purchasing: small portions of 
land; which being distributed every year among the poorest fa 
milies, would continually augment the number of proprietors. 
Q which 


a 
. "i ¢ ) 
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vifieh Is odeatoaed by sh caicaite crcl HN eK they 
form of the felicity of the rich*, an idea’ that produces 
great enthity among men, and great indifference for 
the public welfare ? ee eee Ma 
14, Is it by a large or small number cif wholesome 
,and clear laws, that naffeits should be'governed ? were 
the Romans in the time of the emperors, when the ' 
multiplicity of Jaws occasioned their being: collected 
into the codes of Justinian, “Trebonius, Sroqiore vit= 
tuous and happy than poder the laws, of the ‘Twelve 


Tables ? bale p ae ae Ps 
18. Does not the anh plieity of laws. cicasion an 
ignorance and inexecution of them? © ©) 44 


10. Does not the same multiplicity of laws,, « often "y 
contrary to each other, oblige nations to employ ¢ cer- 
tainmen and bodies of men to interpret them? may 
not these men or bodies of men, charged with their in- 





> 


, : 


* The ‘prospect of Tia certainly increases the - of 
the poor, Therich know it, and retreneh tnothing of their parade. 
What 1 is the misery of the. poor to them? Princes themselves are. 
very little concerned about it; they regard their subjects. ‘as no- 
thing better than despicable cattle. . If they nourish them, it is be- ' 
cause their increase promotes the prince’s interest. All govern- 
ments talk about population. _ But what empire should be made. 
populous ? That whose people are happy. , To multiply the in- 
habitants under a bad government; isa baibardus method of m 
tiplying wretches; it is to furnish tyranny with new instruments 
to enslave other nationsy and render them equally unhappy. Kis 
to propagate the miseries of mankind. 


. terpretation, 
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terpretation, insensibly change the laws and make 


é 


them the instruments of their ambition? And lastly, 
does not experience teach us, that wherever there are 
many laws; there is little justice ? ‘ 

17. In a wise government ought there to be suffered 
two supreme and independent powers, such as the 
fing eae and spiritual f fe ce By 

. Ought the maghitoe of cities ‘tobe limited ? 

a Dies their extreme extent per mit their manners 
to be properly. inspected ? Can the salutary punish- 
ments of’ shame and | infamy be properly. inflicted in 
great cities™ ; andi in such cities as Paris or Constanti- 
nople, may ‘not an offender, by changing his name and 
abode 2 always escape punishment ? 

20. May not a certain number of small republics by 
a federative ‘compact, more perfect than that of the 
Greeks, shelter themselves from the i invasion of an ene- 
my, and the tyranny of an ambitious citizen ? > 

21. Ifa country as. lar ge as Franée wére to be di- 
vided into thirty provinces:or republics, and.to each of: 
‘them a territory nearly equal were to be assigned,. and 
if each.of these territories were circumscribed by i im- 

mutable bounds, or its possession guaranteed by ie 
other twenty-nine republics, is it to be imagined that 
any one of those republics could enslave allthe others 5, 





* Under a wise government the punishment of shame alone 
would be:sufficient to restrain the citizen to his duty. 


7 


that 





that is, that any one re combat with advan- 
age against twenty-nine men? rg 


. On the supposition that all these repu! blies were 
see by. the same laws, “where each of them took 
care of its interior police and the election of its ma-_ 
gistrates, and reported its conduct to a superior coun 
‘sel; or where the superior éounsel composed of four 
deputies from each republi¢, and principally occupied 
with the affairs of war and politics, should’ be yet 
charged with observing that none‘ of those republics. 
changed its legislation without. the consent of all the 
others : and where, moreover, the object of the laws 
should be. to improve the minds, exalt ‘the courses, 
and preserve an exact discipline in their armies = on 
such supposition, would not «the whole body of the® 
republics be sufficiently powerful to oppose efficaci- 
ously any ambitious projects of their neighbours, or of 
their fellow-citizens *? - * ; 

23. On the hypothesis that the laphhania’ of those 
republics would render the’ people as happy as possi- 
ble, and procure them all the pleasures compatible with 
the public welfare, would not then these same repub= 
lics be morally certain of unalterable felicity ? if 





* The injustice of man has in general no- other measure than 
that of power. The master- -piece of legislation therefore consists 
in so confining the power of each citizen, that he may never attack 
with impunity the life, hiberty, or property, of another. Now 
this problem has been hitherto. no where better resolved than in 
England. 


24. Ought 
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4. eDaght 3 not the Bie afr a ened legislation to in- 


clude that of an excellent education? Can such an 
education be given a people without presenting them 
with clear ideas of morality, and withoutderiving its 
precepts from the sole principle of a love for the ge- 
neral good? . . By making men im this: manner recollect 
the motives that united pthern ' in society, might it not 
be proved to them, that itis almost always their real 
interest to sacrifice a personal and momentary ad van- 
‘tage to the national advantage, and by that sacrifice 
to merit the title of honourable and- ‘virtuous, citizens ? 9 
95. Can morality be founded on’ any other princi- 
oes than those of public utility ¢ Does not even the 
injustice ‘committed by despotism, being alw ays in the 
name of the public good, prove that +i is the sole 
principle of nrorality *: and can the private e advantages 
of family and relations be substituted for itt? 
26. On the supposition that the axiom which says, 
that we owe more to our relations than to our country, 





-* When the monk enjoys the love of God before’all things, he 
constantly identifies himself and his church with God, and there- 
fore says nothing more than that we ought to love and respect him 
and his church above all things. He alone is the true friend to 
his country, who says, after the philosophers, that every love 
ought to give place to that of justice and the public good, 

+ Ifa man do not regard the love of his country as the first 
principle of morality, he may be a good father, husband, and son, 
but will alwaysbe a bad citizen. What crimes has the love of 
relations occasioned! A 

. a , is 





is to, be held sacred ‘oath aed father with a design to” 
preserve his family Saiod his post, at the hour of bat- 
tle;-and if. intrusted with the public money, “might he 
not einbezzle it to maintain his children, and thus plun- 
der what he ought to love the most, to enrich what he 
ought to love the least 2 é . 
| 87. Whenever the public yeleare i is rage t the supreme 
law, and the first obligation of a-citizen *, does there 
still subsist a science of good | and. evil; in short, is 
there any morality where the’ public ‘good is not the 
‘measure of' reward and punishment, of the esteem or 
contempt due to the actions “of citizens? 

Can men flatter themsel: Jes with finding virtuous ci- 
tizens in a country. where honours, riches, and repu- 
tation are, by the form, of -government, the rewards of 
crimes ; where, in a word: vice is respected. and ; 
prosperous } ? 

99. Have not men then reflecting that the desire of 

* Are men insensible te the evils which a bad administration 
occasions, and but weakly affected with the dishonour of their na- 
tion? Do they not partake the shame of its defeats and its slavery ? 
They are vile and dastardly citizens. To be virtuous, they must 
be wretched in the. misery of their fellow- citizens. If ghee 
were in the East a man whose soul was truly honest and noble, he 
would pass his days in tears ; he would have for most of the vizirs 
the same horror that they formerly had.in France for Bullion, who 
when Lewis XII. began to be affected by the miseries of his 
subjects, made him this atrocious reply ; ‘* Your people are yet 
«happy enough that they are not reduced to feed on the grass.” 
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happiness i is the sole motive of their union, a right to 
abandon themselves to vice, wherever vice will procure 
them honour, wealth and felicity ? 

30, On the supposition that laws, as is proved by 
the constitution of the Jesuits, can do all things with 
men, is it possible for a people, led to vice by the 
form of their government, to free themselves from it 
without some alterations in those laws ? 

31. Is it enough fora government to be good, that it 
secures to the inhabitants their properties, lives, ‘and 
liberties, makes a more equal partition of the riches of 
a nation, and enables the people more easily to obtain 
by moderate labour*, a sufficiency for themselves and 
their families, if the legislation do not atthe same time 

_also exalt in the minds of men the sentiment of emu-— 
lation, and for this effect the state do not propose 
large rewards for great talents and great virtues? and 
might not these rewards, always consisting of certain 
superfluities, and which were formerly the source of so 





* To regard the necessity of labour as the consequence of ori- 
ginal sin, and a punishment from God, is an absurdity. ‘This ne- 
cessity is, on the contrary, a favour from heaven. That man must 
live by the sweat of his brow is a fact. -Now to explain a fact so 
simple, what necessity is there to have recourse to supernatural 
causes, and constantly represent man as an enigma? If he ap- 
peared such formerly, it must be owned that the principle of self- 
interest has been since so generally received, it has been so 
clearly proved that this interest is the principle of all our thoughts 
and actions, that the meaning of the enigma is at least made out, 

VOLII. U many 
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many greatand noble actions*, again produce the same 

effects? and can the rewards Serecd by government 

(of what nature soever) be regarded as a luxury of 

pleasure adapted to comMps the manners of the people? 


Rt. Gea ER i ee 
“ 
and to explain man, it is no Jonger necessary, as Zo pretended 


to recur to original sin. 

* The general principles of our actions are the Habe or fear of 
an approaching pleasure or pain. Men almost always indifferent 
to remote evils take no pains to avoid them. He who is not un- 
happy thinks himself in his- ‘natural state, and that he can always 
remainso. ‘The utility of a law that preserves from future evil is 
rarely perceived. How often have nations been ready to suffer 
the extinction of certain privileges that alone preserve them from 
slavery ? Liberty, like health, is a blessing whose value is com- 
monly not known till it is lost. Nations, in general, too little 
anxious for their liberty, have by their indifference frequently — 
furnished tyranny with the means of destroying it. 


~~ 
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Public rewards do not corrupt the morals of a people. # 


CHAP. IIL. 


—— 


OF THE LUXURY OF PLEASURE. 


W: every day hear of the corruption of national 
manners, what are we to understand by those words ? 
The detachment of private from public interest. 

Why does money, that active principle of a rich 
nation, so often become the principle of corruption ? 
Because the public, as I have already said, is not the sole 

, distributor, and because money in consequence so of- 

” ten becomes the reward of vice. It is not so with the 
rewards of which the public is the sole dispenser. 
Always an acknowledgment of the public gratitude, it 
constantly supposes a service, a benefit rendered to 
our country, and consequently a virtuous action. 
Such a gift of whatever nature it be, therefore con- 
stantly strengthens the bond between private and pub- 
lic interest. 

If either a beautiful slave or concubine become 
among a people the reward of talents, virtue, or va- 
Jour, the manners of that people will not be thereby 
corrupted. It was in the heroic ages that the Cretans 
imposed on the Athenians the tribute of ten beautiful 
virgins, from which Theseus released them. It was 

ue in 
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in the ages of their glory and triumphs that the Arabs 
and Turks exacted similar tributes of the nations which 
they conquered. 

When we read the Celtic poems and romances, those 
histories, always true, of the manners of a people yet 
ferocious, we see the Celts arm, in the same manner 
as the Greeks, for the conquest of beauty ; and love, 
far from enervating their manners, excited them to the 
boldest enterprizes. 2 

Any pleasure whatever, if it be proposed as the re- 
ward of great talents or virtues, may excite the emu- 
lation of the people and become the principle of acti- 
vity and of national happiness. But to effect this, it 
is necessary that all the inhabitants may equally pre- 
tend to it, and that those pleasures being equitably 
dispensed, may be constantly the recompence of who- 
ever shews the greatest talents in council, the greatest 
valour in the field, or, virtue in private life. 

Suppose that banquets were instituted, and that, to 
rouse the emulation of the citizens, none were admit- 
ted to them but men distinguished by their genius, 
their talents or their actions; nothing would more 
excite a desire to excel than the hope of obtaining a 
place at these festivals. This desire would be the 
stronger as the beauty of these entertainments would 
be necessarily augmented ‘by the vanity of those that 
were admitted, and by the ignorance of those that were 
excluded. - | 

But, it will be waid, how many would be made un- 
happy by their exclusion ? Fewer than is imagined. 


If 





Hard-earned rewards are not the subject of eavy. 
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If all envy a reward that may be obtained by intrigue 
and influence, it is because all can pretend to that, but 
few desire those rewards that cannot be obtained with- 
out great labour and great danger. : 

Far from envying the laurels of Achilles or Homer, 
the poltroon and the sluggard despise them*. Their 
comforter, vanity, will not permit them to see in men of 
great talents or great valour, any thing more than fools, 
whose pay, like that of sappers and miners, ought to 
be high, because they expose themselves to great dan- 
gers and great labours. It is wise and just, say the 
poltroon and the sluggard, to pay such men generously, 
but it would be folly to imitate them. 

Envy is common to all, but is areal torment to those 
only whorunthesame career; andif envy be to them 
an evil, it is a necessary evil. . 

But we would see, they will say, after such a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart and understand- 
ing, the problem of an excellent legislation clearly re- 
solved, that there may be excited in all the citizens 
such principles of activity and application as may lead 
them to great actions, and in short: may render them 
as happy as possible. . 

A legislation so perfect would be still nothing more 





* Nothing is in general less envied by men of fashion than the 
talents of a Voltaire ora Turenne ; the little efforts they make to 
attain them, proves in what little esteem they hold them. 

aes: than 
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than a palace built upon the sand, and the natural in- 

constancy of man would soon overthrow that edifice, 

elevated by genius, humanity, and virtue. 








CHAP. IV. 


% EE 


THE TRUE CAUSES OF THE ALTERATIONS THAT 
HAPPEN IN THE LAWS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


Are the many changes that have happened in the 
different forms of governments to be regarded as the 
effect of the inconstancy of mankind? What I know 
of the matter is, that with regard to customs, laws, 
and prejudices, it is of the obstinacy, and not of the 
inconstancy of the human mind, that we ought to com- 
plain. How much time is often required to convince 
a nation that a religion is false, and destructive of the 
national felicity! How much time to abolish a law 
that is absurd and contrary to the public good! 

To produce such alterations it is not enough to be 
aking; but a courageous and discerning king, and 
at the same time to be assisted by favourable circum- 
stances. 

The eternity, as it may be called of the laws and cus- 
toms of China is an evidence against the pretended le- 
vity of nations. But supposing man be as inconstant - 

as 
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as he is represented, it would be in the course of his 
life, that he would manifest his inconstancy. By what 
cause in fact should laws respected by the grandfather, 
father, and son, laws that have lasted generations, be 
abolished at once by man’s supposed levity ? 

Let such laws be established as are conformable to 
the general interest ; and though they may be destroyed 
by force, sedition, ora concurrence of extraordinary 
circumstances, they never will by the inconstancy of 
the human mind*. é 

I know that laws good in appearance, but evil in 
effect, are sooner or later abolished. Why? Because 
in a given time there must arise a man of discernment, | 
who, struck with the incompatibility of such laws with 
the general happiness, will communicate his discovery 
to the just spirits of his age. 

A discovery of this sort, from the slowness with which 
truth is propagated,is communicated but by small inter- 
vals, and not generally acknowledged till the succeeding 


oo a eS a a RTT ST 
* The work of the laws, they say, should be permanent. Now 
why are the Saracens, formerly ‘animated by strong passions that 
often raised them above themselves, no longer what they formerly 
were > Because their courage and their genius were not the conse- 
quence of their legislation, of the union of public and private in- 
terest, nor consequently the effect of a wise distribution of tempo- 
ral pains and punishments. Their virtues had not a foundation so 
solid: they were the produce of a momentary and religious en- 
thusiasm, which necessarily disappeared’ with the concourse of 

singular circumstances that gave it birth, 
vu 4 generation. 
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The abolition of laws is no argument of levity. 





generation. Therefore if ancient laws be thus abolish- 
ed, it is not the effect of the inconstancy of mankind, 
but of the discernment of their minds. 

When laws are known to be bad, or r insufficient, and 
are only supported by ancient custom , the Jeast pre- 
tence is sufficient to destroy them, and the least event 

will afford it. As it sc sc bathe le laws really useful? No: 
for which reason no extensive > and polished nation has 
abolished those that punish murder, robbery, Ke. 

But the so much admired legislation of Lycurgus, 
which was taken in part from that of Minos*, lasted 
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* There are few wha believe with Xenophon in the happiness 
‘of Sparta. What a dismal occupation, they: say, isthat of mili- 
tary exercises. What ! perpetually in arms ! Sparta, they add, 
was nothing more thana convent. All was there regulated by the 
sound of a bell. But, I answer, does not the sound of the bell for 
recreation please the scholar ? Is it the bell that renders the monk 
miserable ?, When we are well cloathed and fed, and free from 
discontent, every occupation is equally good, and the most peril- 
ous is not the least agreeable. ‘The history of the Goths, the 

Huns, &c. prove this truth. ¢ 

A Roman ambassador entered the camp of Attila, and heard 
the bard celebrate the great actions of the conqueror. He saw 
the young people ranged round the poet, admire his verses, and 
leap with transport at the recital of their victories; while the 
old men tore their hair and exclaimed with tears, How wretched 
is our fate! Deprived of strength to ight there is no yeneee any 
happiness for us. ar 

Felicity therefore inhabits the plains of war as well as the 
asylums of peace. Why then regard the Lacedemonians as un- 
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only five or six hundred years. It is true: and per- 
haps it could not last longer*. » However excellent the 
laws of Lycurgus were, and with whatever genius, 
patriotic virtue, and courage they might inspire the 
Spartans +, it was impossible in the situation in.which 
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happy ? Is there any want they did not gratify ? They were it is 
said, badly fed. Asa proof of the contrary they were robust and 
healthful.’ If moreover they passed their days in exercises that 
amused without too much fatiguing them, the Spartans were 
neatly as happy as they could be, and much more so than weak 
and meagre peasants, or idle, rich, and dicontented citizens. 


* The institutions of Lycurgus, though insensibly altered, were 
not entirely destroyed but by force. The Romans did not think 
they had subdued the Spartans till they had banished from among 
them the remains of that institution which rendered them still for- 
.midable to the masters of the world. 

+ The Lacedemonians have been celebrated in all ages aha his- 
tories for their virtue. They have been however frequently re- 
proached with obduracy to their slaves. These republicans, so 
proud of their liberty, and so haughty 1 in their bravery, in fact 
treated their slaves with as much cruelty as the Eur opeans now 
treat their Negroes. The Spartans must consequently appear 
yirtuous or vicious, according to the point of view in which they 
are regarded. 2 g 

Does virtue consist inthe love of our country and fellow-citi- 
zens ? The Spartans were perhaps the most virtuous of all nations. 

Does virtue consist in an universal love of mankind ? The Spars 
tans were vicious. ms 

How then are we to form a just judgment of them ? ? Examine 
if at the time that all mankind form but one nation, as the Abbé 


2 its Lacedemon 
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Lacedemon then was, that'its legislation should re- 
main longer unchanged. 

The Spartans, too few to resist the Persians, would 
have been sooner or later overwhelmed by their vast’ 
armies, if Greece, at that time so fruitful in great 
men, had not united its forces to repel the common 
enemy. What was the consequence? Athens and 
Sparta were then placed at the head of the Grecian 
confederacy. Scarcely had these two republics by 
equal efforts of conduct and courage triumphed over 
the Persians, when the admiration of the universe was 
divided between them, and this admiration ought and 
did become the’ foundation of their jealousy and dis- 
cord. This jealousy would have produced nothing 
more than a noble emulation between the two repub- 
lics, if they had been governed by the same laws; 3 if. 
the limits of their territories had been fixed by immu- 
table bounds; if they had been able to extend them 
without arming all the other republics against them ; 
and lastly, if they had known no other riches than | 


ae = 
St. Pierre wished, it be possible for the patriotic love to be dis- 





tinct from universal love. 

If the happiness of one nation be not to the present time annexed 
to the unhappiness of another: if we can, for example, improve the 
manufactures of one nation without injuring the commerce of its 
neighbours, and exposing their workmen to die of hunger.’ Now 
what matters it, when we destroy men, whether it be by the sword 
or by hunger ? Ji 7s certainly much the best to destroy them by 
the sward, as thetr sufferings will then be much shorter. 

the 
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the iron money of which Lycurgus had permitted 
the use. 

The confederation of the Gitcks was not founded 
on so solid abasis. Each republic had its particular 
constitution. The Athenians were at once warriors 
and merchants. The wealth gained by commerce en- 
abled them to carry the w to other countries: 
and in this respect they had a aire over the 
Lacedemonians. . s 

The latter, poor and proud, saw with concern within 
what narrow bounds their poverty confined their am- 
bition. The desire to command, a desire so powerful 
in two rival and warlike republics, rendered their po- 
verty ‘insupportable to the Spartans. They, therefore, | 
became insensibly disgusted with the laws of Lycurgus, 
and contracted alliances with the Asiatic powers. 

The Peloponnesian war then kindled, and they felt 
more forcibly the want of money; Persia offered it, 
and they accepted it. It was then that poverty, the 
_ key-stone of the edifice of the laws, which Lycurgus 
had constructed, fell from the arch, and its fall was 
followed by that of the state. Then their laws and 
manners changed, and this change, as well asthe con- 
sequent evils, were not the effect. of the inconstancy 
of the human mind*, but of the different forms of 
ee a aera 
_* Tt is not the inconstancy of nations, but their ignorance, that 
so frequently overthrows the edifice of the best, laws. It is this 


that renders a people tractable to the counsels of ambitious men. 
o ‘government 
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Of federative compacts. 
| 








_ government among the Greeks; of the imperfection 
in the principles .of their confederation, and of the 
liberty they always reserved to make war on each 
other. Hence that series of events which at last led 
to their common ruin. * 

A federative compact ought to be founded on the 
most solid principles. — If a country, as large as France 


or Paraguay, were e divided into thirty Beye 






= 





If the true principles of morality be shown to a people, and if 
the excellence of their laws, and the happiness they produce be 
demonstrated to them, those laws will be held sacred by them : 
they will reverence them from a love of felicity which they pro- 
duce, and from that obstinate, attachment which men in general 
have for ancient customs. 

There are no innovations copa by the ambitious that are 
not coloured with the pretext of publicadvantage. An intelli- 
gent people, always guarded against such innovations, will always 
reject them. Among them the interest of a small number that 
are strong is restrained by the interest of a great number that are 
weak. The ambition of the former is therefore confined, and the 
people, always the strongest when they are intelligent, will remain 
faithful to the legislation that renders them happy. 


* Paraguay isan immense country. In the time of the Jesuits 
this country, if we believe certain accounts, was divided into thirty 
cantons, governed by the same laws, and the same magistrates, that 
is, by the same sort of monks. Now if these thirty cantons formed 
but one empire, whose forces could, by order of the Jesuits, be 
united against a common enemy, and if the existence ofa fact de- 


monstrates its possibility, the suppression of such an empire can- 
not be absurd. 


if 
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q How to form a perfect federative compact. 











_ if these republics, governed by the same laws, were 


leagued together against a foreign enemy: if the 
bounds of their territories were invariably determined ; 
if they respectively guaranteed to each other their 
possessions and their liberties ; if they moreover, adopt- 
ed the laws and manners of the Spartans ; the junction 
of their forces and the mutual gu tee of their liber- 
ties, wonld secure them equally ym the invasion of 
foreigners and the tyranny of their countrymen. — 
Now supposing this legislation the most proper to 
render the people happy what’ means are there to 
secure its perpetual duration? The most certain would 
be, to order preceptors in their instfuctions, and ma- 
gistrates in their public discourses, to demonstrate 
its excellence* ; which being once established, the le- 


¥ 





og ar 


* Itis necessary, says Machiavel, from time to time, to calk 
back governments to their constituent principles. How is this to 
be done? By misfortune. It was the ambition of Appius, and 
the battles of Cannze and Thrasimena, that recalled the Romans 
toalove for their country. Nations have in this point no other 
master than misfortune. They might find one less severe. 

For the instruction even of magistrates, why do they not every 


year, read publicly the history of each law, and the motives of | 


its establishment, and point out to.the people those laws to which. 

they principally owe the preservation of their property, liberty 

and lives? The people love happiness, They would at®this lec- 

ture, discover the sagacity of their ancestors, and frequently see 

that Jaws, in appearance the least important, protect them from 

indigence and despotism. 

Whatever be the pretended inconstancy of the human mind, 

gislation 


‘ 


Wis 
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Good lawsare proof against human inconstancy- 





gislation would be proof against the inconstancy of 
the human mind. Men (were they so inconstant as 
is commonly imagined) could not abrogate established 
laws, unless they were united in their pursuits. Now 
such an union supposes them to have a common inte- 
rest in the destruction, and consequently a great imper- 


fection in the laws. 


In every other A the very inconstancy of man- 
kind, by dividing their opinions, opposes the unani- 
mity of their deliberations, and consequently secures 
the duration of the laws. | 

O! Sovereigns, make your subjects happy! Con- 
sider what will, from their infancy inspire them with 
alove for the public welfare ; prove to them the good- 
ness of their laws, by the history of alltimes, and the 
misery of all nations. Demonstrate to them (for mo- 
rality is capable of demonstration) that your admini- 
stration is the best possible, and you will for ever re- 
strain their pretended inconstancy,. 

if the government of the Chinese, imperfect as it 
may be, still subsists, and subsists the same, what can 
destroy that where men are the most happy possible? 
Nothing but conquest, or the miseries of a people 
change the form of governments. 


RR A A A 


ee 

when a nation is made clearly to perceive the reciprocal depen- 
gence between its happiness and the preservation of the laws, its. 
inconstancy is sure to be restrained, 


Every 
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Prospect of a perfect legislation. : 
Every wise legislation that unites private and public 
interest, and founds virtue on the advantage of each 
individual, is indestructible. But is such legislation 
possible? Why not. The horizon of our ideas is 
every day extended ; and if legislation, like the other 
sciences, shares in the progress of the human mind, 
why despair of the future felicit of mankind?» Why 
may not nations, as they ~~ oe age more en- 
lightened, one day arrive at that plenitude of happi- 
ness of which they are capable? It is not without 
pain that I quit this hope. The felicity of the human 
race is to a sensible mind the most pleasing of all 
prospects. When we behold it through the perspec- 
tive of futurity, itis the work of a perfect legislation. 
But if any should be hardy enough to lay down the 
plan, what prejudices it may be said, will he.not have 
to combat and destroy! What dangerous truths to 
reveal ? : 


OHAP. 


TO a 
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Of the publication of new moral truths. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF A TRUTH IS FATAL TO 
HIM ONLY . oe IT IS PUBLISHED. 


W war is a new truth in morality ? A new method 
of securing or increasing the happiness of nations. 
What follows from this definition? That truth cannot 
be prejudicial. 

When an author makes a discovery of this kind, 
Bae are his enemies? > es 

. Those whom he contradicts (1). 5 eS ae 

2. They that envy his reputation. 

3. They whose interests are opposite to that of the 
public. 

If a magistrate increase his number of patroles, his 
enemies will be the robbers on the highway ; and if 
those robbers be powerful, the magistrate will be per- 
secuted, It is the same with the philosopher. If his 
precepts tend to secure the happiness of the people in_ 
general, he will have for his enemies the robbers of 


the state; and these are to be feared. 


Do I discover the intrigues of an avaricious clergy, 
and disconcert the projects of monastic avidity and 
ambition? If the monk be powerful, I shall be perse- 
cuted. 


\ / 
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% Ng Arbitrary power does ‘not rendera monarch happy. 





Dol prove the malversations of the man ip power ? 
If my proof be clear, [ shall be punished. The ven- 


geance of the strong against the weak is always in pro- 


portion to the truth of the accusations. It was of the 
powerful (2), that Menippus said, “ You are angry, 
Jupiter; you grasp the thunder, but you are wrong.” 
The powerful are commonly cruel in proportion as they 
are stupid. Leta Turk enter , a and declare: 
that the intolerance of Mahometanism depopulates the 
state and alienates the Greeks : that the despotism of 
the Grand Signior debases the nation; that the vexa- 


tions of the pachas dispirit the people ; aud that the 


want of discipline renders the army despicable: what 
name will they give this faithful citizen? That ofa 
seditiousman. He will be delivered up to the mutes. 
Death is at Constantinople the punishment inflicted 
for revealing a truth, that, reflected on by the Saltan, ° 
would save the empire from the ruin that threatens it. 
The love of virtue, which is there sometimes affected, 
is always false. In despotic countries allis hypocrisy ; 


- wesee nothing but masks; no face appears. 


In every country where the people are not the ru- 
ling power (and in what country are they?) the advo- 
cate for the public felicity is the martyr of the truths 
which he reveals. Whatis the cause of this? The 
too great power of some members of society. Ifa 
man presents a new opinion to the public : struck 
with the novelty, and for some time undetermined, the 
public at first forms no judgment of it. At that time 

VOL, 41. x if 








i the ery Hol envy, ignorance, and Sitesi are raised 
against the author of the truth ; and he be not pro- 
tected either by the law, or by people in page, he i ad 
lostets roi ‘ 

An illustrious man therefore always pares 
future glory by present misfortune. For the rest, his 
misfortunes themselves and the persecution he suffers: 
more rapidly diffuse his discoveries. Truth always in- 
structive to him who hears it, is detrimental only to 


him who tells it®. 


In morality, it ison a knowledge of pee truth that 
the public felicity depends. aie 
O! Truth, thou art the divinity of noble souls! 4 
Virtue can never impute to thee the destructions of 
empires, and the miseries of mankind. Vices are not 
the bitter fruits that are gathered from thy branches. 
When truth shall enlighten princes, happiness and vir- 
tue. will reign under them in every empire. iw 





* Every truth, says the proverb, is not proper to be told. 
But what is meant by the word proper ? It means the same as. 
safe. He who speaks the truth doubtless exposes himself to per- 
secution, and is’ imprudent. Imprudent men are therefore the 
most useful sort of men. They sow, at their own expence, truths 
of which their fellow-citizens reap the fruit, The labour is’ for 
them and the profit for others; they haye therefore been ever re~ 
garded as the friends of humanity. It was for others that Curtius _ 
leaped into the gulf. eae ' 


CHAP. 
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ae 
A KNOWLEDGE OF THE UTE Is ALWAYS 


USEFUL. 
Sr 


Max always follows his interest, or Fate he thinks 
his interest. It is a known fact that whether we talk or 
not, the Sondutt of man will be always the same. The 
publication of this truth is not therefore prejudicial. 
But of what utility can it be? Ofthe greatest. Being 
once ass red: that man always acts in conformity to his 
joieiert ME \cidalktre may assign so many punish- 
ments to vice, and so many rewards to virtue, that 
every individual will find it his interest to be virtuous. 

Does the legislature know that man, anxious for 
his preservation, exposes himself with aversion to dan- 
ger? It may annex so much infamy to cowardice and 
so‘much honour to courage, that the soldier on the 
day of battle will find it more his interest eR than 
to fly. 

Suppose a man, directed solely by caprice, should 
dissipate his fortune and leave his children in indi- 
gence ; what remedy is there for this evil ? The con- 
tempt with which he ought to be treated. When man 


and the crimes he may,commit are made known to 
x 2 other 


ae 
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importenee of truth especially in morality. re ay 








other men, they will create laws proper to suppress 
those crimes*, and will at last come to connect pri-_ 
vate and. public interest so closely, that men will be 
-fotteed to be virtuous. | 
* In every science, we are told, a writer ought to seek 
and publish the truth. Must the science of morality 
be an exception? What is the object of ethics? The 
happiness of the majority. In this respect every new 
truth is, as L have said, a new mean of meliorating the 
condition of the people. Is the desire of happiness a 
crime? Such an opinion cannot be maintained but by 
the fool void of humanity, and the knave interested in 
the calamities of the public. 

In morality it is the truth alone that should be 
taught. But may we in no case substitute useful er- 
rors? There are none such: as I shall hereafter de- 
monstrat2. Religion itself tae not make a people 
happy. The modern Romans are a proof of this. - In- 
terest is our sole motive. Men sometimes appear to 
sacrifice, but never really sacrifice their happiness to 
that of others. The waters never remount to their 
source, nor man against the rapid current of his in- 
terest. He that should attempt it would bea fool. 
Such fools are moreover too few to have any influ- 


-ence on the bulk of society. If it be only required 








* The legislature in making laws, supposes all men to be wick- 
ed, because it would have them all equally subject to these laws. 
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to make virtuous citizens, what need is there to have 
‘recourse.to impossible and supernatural methods ?- 


Make good laws; they alone will naturally direct 
the people in the pursuit of the public advantage, by 
following the irresistible propensity they have to their 
private advantage. It is not the vices of intempe- 
yance and improbity, that make a people miserable, 
but the imperfection and pe a the stupidity 
of their laws. It is of little consequence that men be 
vicious ; it is enough that they be intelligent. An 
awful and salutary fear will keep them within the 
bounds of their duty. Thieves have laws among them- 
selves, and few of them violate those laws, because 
they inspect and suspect each other. Laws do every 
thing. Ifsome God, say on this subject the philo- 
sophers of Siam, were really to descend from heaven 
to instruct mankind in the science of morality, he 
would give them a good legislation, and that legisla- 
tion, would compel them to be virtuous. In morals, 


as in physics, it is always on a large scale, and by sim- 


ple methods, that the Divinity operates. 

— It results from this chapter, that truth, often odious 
to the powerful and unjust, is always useful to the 
public. But are there not periods when its promulga- 
aion may produce troubles in an empire ? 
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_ Truth cannot produce trouble in a state. 





CHAP. VIL 


THE PROMULGATION OF TRUTH CAN NEVER 
/ PRODUCE TROUBLES IN AN EMPIRE. 


Aw administration is bad, the people suffer, they 
complain. At that moment a work appears that shews 
them all their misery. The people are irritated and 
‘rise. Be itso. But is this work the cause of their 1 in- 

cause i is 
i J sooner, 
the government by being sooner informed might have 
Aisi the sufferings of the people, and ee 
the sedition. Disorder does not acco mpany the pro- 
mulgation of the truth, except in countries entirely 


surrection? No: it is the epoch. only. T ; 
the public misery. If the work had appea a 






despotic. ; because in those countries the time at which 
men dare to speak the truth, is that when, the miseries 
of the people becoming insupportable, they are no 
longer able to restrain their complaints, 


When a government becomes cruel to excess, their 
troubles are salutary. They are the pangs which a 
Bs al 


medicine gives to the patient whom it cures. To free 
a people from servitude, sometimes fewer men are sa- 
crificed than perish at a public rejoicing badly con- 
ducted. The evil of an insurrection is in the cause 
5 that 
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‘ ‘that oaaecs aes the pain of acrisis is in the disorder 


that excites it. When men fall under despotism, they 
must make efforts to shake it off, and those efforts are, 
at that period, the only property the unfortunate peo- 
ple have left. The height of misery is not to be able 
to deliver ourselves from it, and to suffer without dar- 
ing to complain. Where is the man barbarous and 
stupid enough to give the nameiof peace to the silence, 
the forced achalliey of slavery! It is indeed peace, 
but it is the peace of the tomb. 

The publication of a truth is therefore sometimes 
Ahe epoch, but never the cause of disorders and insur- 
rections.. The knowledge of the truth is always use- 
ful to the oppressed, and even to the oppressors. It 
scformaliees as I have said, of the discontents of the 
people. In Europe the murmurs of a people precede 
their revolt at a great distance. 

The complaints of a nation are the thunder heard at 
a distance, and not yet to be feared. The sovereign 
has yet time to repair his injustice, and to reconcile 


himself with his people. It is not so in a country of 


slaves. It is with the poignard in hand that remon~ 
strances are presented to the Sultan. The silence of 
slaves is terrible. It is the calm that precedes a hur- 
ricane. The winds are yet hushed. But from the 
dark bosom of an immoveable cloud bursts the thun- 
der, the signal of the tempest, which strikes at the 


moment the flash appears. 


‘ Phe silence that foree. compels is the principal cause 


of 
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of the miseries of nations, and of the destruction of 


their oppressors. If the search after truth be hurtful, 
it is never so to any one but its author. This Buffon, 
Quesnoy, and Montesquieu have found. Men have 
long disputed about.the preference to be given to the 
ancients or moderns: to the French or Italian music: 
those disputes have enlightened the people without 
arming any one citizen. But those disputes, it will 
be said, relate to frivolous objects only. Be it so. But 
without a fear of the law men would cut each other’s 


"throats for trifles. Theological disputes, always re- 


ducible to questions about words, are proofs of this. 
W hat streams of blood have they occasioned. Can I, 
with the sanction of the law, give the name of holy 
zeal to the fury of my vanity? There is no’excess to. 
which it will not lead me. Religious cruelty is atro- 
cious. Whence does it proceed ? Can it be from the 
novelty of a theological opinion (3). No: from the 
licentious and unpunishable use of intolerance (4). 

In discussing a question where every one is free to 
deliver his sentiments, to contradict and be contra- 
dicted in turn, if any one that insults another be pu- 
nished according to the degree of the offence; the 
pride of the disputant being thus restrained by the law, 
ceases to be inhuman. 

But by what inconsistency does the magistrate, 
who ties the hands of the: citizens and forbids acts of 
violence in discussing a matter of interest or opinion, 


-untie them in ascholastic dispute? To what is this ow- 


ing? 





es 


es 
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Truth is slowly propagated. , 


ing? To the spirit’ of superstition and fanaticism, 
which preside much oftener at the formation of laws 
than the spirit of justice and humanity. 

Ihave read the histories of the different forms of 
worship; I have enumerated their absurdities ; I have 
been ashamed of human reason; and blushed to be a 
man. I am asionished at the evils that superstition has 


produced, and at the facility with which that fanati- 


cism might be stifled, which will ever render religions 
so fatal to mankind (5) ; and I have concluded that the 
miseries of the people may always be referred to the 
imperfection of their laws, and consequently to the 
ignorance of some moral truths. These truths, always 
useful, cannot disturb the peace of states, of which 
the slowness of their progress is another proof. 








CHAP. VIII. 


—— 


OF THE SLOWNESS WITH WHICH TRUTH 15 
PROPAGATED. 


Tue advances of truth are slow, as experience 
proves. 

When did the parliament of Paris revoke the pu- 
nishment of death decreed to every one who should 
teach any other philosophy than that of Aristotle ? 

Fifty 





Slowness of the Mets of truth. 





Fifty years after that philosophy was forgotten. 

When did the faculty of medicine admit the doctrine 
of the circulation of the blood ? 

Fifty years after its discovery by Harvey. 

When did the same ‘faculty admit ne to be 


wholesome ? 

A hundred years after it had been wend by expe- 
rience, and when the parliament had revoked the de~ 
cree which forbade the use of that root*. 

~ When will physicians agree about the advantages of 
inoculation ? In twenty years, or thereabout. : 

A hundred facts of this natare prove the slow pro- 
eress of truth ; its progress however is such as it ought 
to be. 

A truth by being 1 new always shocks de opinion 
orcustom generally established : it has at first but few 


- 
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* The parliament issued a like decree against emetics, and 
. against Brissot the physician, in the sixteenth century. That 
physician, contrary to the common practice, bled in the. pleurisy 
on the side where the patient suffered most. This new practice 
was denounced to parliament by the old physicians. He was.de- 
clared impious, and forbidden to bleed for the future on the side 
where the pleurisy was. The affair being reported to Charles V, 
he was going to issue a similar decree, but it happened at the in- 
stant that Charles III. duke of Savoy died of the pleurisy after 
having been bled in the ancient manner. Is it for magistrates to 
pretend, like the theologians, to judge of books and sciences they 
know nothing about, What do they get by it? Ridicule. 
partizans ; 
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Causes of the progress of moral truths. 


rtizans; it is treated asa paradox*, cited as an er- 


ror, and rejected without being understood. Mankind 


in general approve or condemn by chance ; and truth 
itself is received’ by most of thei like error, from 
prejudice, and without examination. 

By what method then does a new opinion come to 
be generally known? When men of sound under- 
standing have discovered the truth, they make it pub- 
lic ; it is thus promulgated, and becoming every day 
more common is at last generally received ; but it isa 
long time after its discovery, especially if it be a moral 
truth. FM 

The reason why men with so much difficulty assent 
to moral truths, is because they sometimes require the 
sacrifice not only of our prejudicés, but of our per- 
sonal interest also; and few men are. capable of this 
double oblation. Besides, a truth of this sort disco- 
vered by a fellow-citizen may spread rapidly, and load 
him with honours. Our envy thererefore would be 
shocked by its success, and ought to hasten its con- 
demnation. It is the stranger who now celebrates the 

moral works written and proscribed in France. To 
judge these books, a man should be endowed at once 





_* JTfan excellent philosophical work appear, the first judgment 
which envy forms of it is, thatits principles are false and dangerous ; 
the second, that the ideas it contains are common, Unlucky is 
the work on which too much praise is bestowed at first. The 

_silence of envy and stupidity declare its want of merit. 
| with 
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Causes of the slow progress of moral truths. 


with a degree of discernment and a degree of uncon- 
cern necessary td: distingtish the irne from the false. 
Now men of discernment: are every where rare, and 
disinterested men, still rarer, are to be found only 
among foreigners. Moral truths are propagated by 
very slow undulations. The progress of truth on the 
earth, may be compared with the fall of a stone in a 
lake: the water separates at the point of contact, and 
forms a circle that is soon surrounded by a greater, 
and that by circles more large and continually increas- 
ing, till at last they break against the shore. It is thus 
that a moral truth extending from circle to circle, to 
the different classes of citizens, comes at last to be 
acknowledged by all who have no interest in reject- 
ing it. 

To establish a truth it is sufficient that men in power 
do not oppose its promulgation ; and it isin this that 
truth differs fromerror. It is by force that the latter 
is propagated : it is sword in hand that the truth of 
almost all religions is authenticated, and it is by that 
they become the scourge of the moral world. 

Truth without the aid of force is certainly estab- 
lished but slowly, but at the same time without com- 
motion, The only people among whom truth finds a 
difficult admittance, are the ignorant nations. Idiot- 
ism is much less tractable than is commonly imagined. 

If an useful but new law be proposed to an ignorant 
people (6), that law, by being rejected without exa- 
mination, may even. excite a sedition (7). Fora peo- 
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ple who are stupid becau se they are slaves, are the more 
irritable from being frequently irritated by despotism. 

Ifon the contrary the same law be proposed to an 
enlightened people, where the press is free, where its 
utility is foreseen and its promulgation desired, it will 
be there received with gratitude by the intelligent 
part of the nation, and that part will restrain the other. 

It results from this chapter that truth, even by the 
slowness with which it is propagated, cannot produce 
disorder in a state. But are there not forms of go- 
vernment, to which a knowledge of the truth may be 
dangerous ? | 








CHAP. IX. 
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OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tr every moral truth be nothing more than a method 
of increasing or securing the happiness of the majority, 
and if the object of all government be the public felicity, 
there can be no moral truth whose publication is not 
desirable (8). All diversity of opinion on this subject 
arises from the vague signification of the word go- 
cernment. What is government? An assemblage of 
Jaws or conventions made between people of the same 

nation. 





nation. Therefore these ats; and conventions are ei= 
ther conformable or contrary to. the general interest. 
There are therefore only two forms of government, 
the one good, the other bad : to these two sorts I re- 
duce them all. Now in the assemblage of conventions 
by which they are constituted, to say that we cannot 
alter laws detrimental to a nation; that they are sa- 
cred, and cannot be legitimately laid aside, is to say that 
we cannot alter a regimen detrimental to health, and 
that a wound should not be cleansed, but suffered to 
gangrene (9). , 

If all government, moreover, of whatever nature it 
be, can have no other object than the happiness of the 
majority, nothing that tends to render them happy can 
be contrary to their government (10). _ fe alone can 
oppose every useful reformation in the state, who, 
founding his grandeur on the debasement and misery 
of his fellow-citizens, would usurp an arbitrary power 
over them. But the honest man, the friend of truth 
and-of his country, can have no interest contrary to 
that of his nation. When we are happy in the hap- 
piness of an empire, and glorious in its glory, we se= 
cretly desire the correction of every abuse. A science, 
is not annihilated by being improved, nora govern- 
‘ment destroyed by being reformed. 

Suppose that in Portugal more respect were paid to. 
the property, the lives, and liberty of the subjects, 
would the government be less monarchical? Suppose 
they were there to suppress. the inquisition, and the 

lettres 
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lettres de cachet, and inte the Si aif authority of 
certain places, would they thereby change the form of 
government ? No: they would correct its abuses only. 
What virtuous monarch would not promote such re- 
formation ! Are the monarchs of Europe to be com- 
pared to the stupid sultans of Asia, to those vampires 
who suck the blood of their subjects, and whom all op- 
position exasperates? To suspect a virtuous prince of 
adopting the principles of oriental despotism, is to do 
him the most atrocious injury. A discerning sove- 
reign willr ‘ever esteem an arbitrary power, whether it 
be of one, as in Turkey ; or of several, as in Poland, to 
be the real constitution of a state’; to honour a cruel 
despotism with that title, is to give the name of govern- 
ment to a gang of robbers (11), who, under the banner 
of one, or several, ravage the provinces which they in- 
habit. 

Every act of arbitrary” power is aoe A power 
acquired and maintained by force (12), is a power that 
force has a right to repel. A nation, whatever name 
its enemy may bear, has a right to attack and destroy it. 

Toconclude ; if the object of the scienees of mora- 
lity and politics be reduced to the search after means 
of rendering men happy, there are no truths of this sort. 
whose knowledge is dangerous. 

But does the happiness of a people constitute that 
of a sovereign? 
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CHAP. X. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE PRINCE IS NOT CON NECT=- 
ED WITH THE MISERY OF THE PEOPLE, UNDER 
ANY FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


Tuar antiienry right for which some monarchs ap- 
pear so anxious, is nothing more thana luxurylof power, 
which, without adding any thing to their own happi- 
ness, makes their people miserable. The happiness of 
aprince is independent of his despotism. It is fre- 
quently in compliance with his favourites, for the plea- 
sure or convenience of five or six persons, that a so- 
vereign enslaves his people and exposes his a to 
the poignard of conspiracy. 

Portugal informs us of the dangers to which, even in 
this age, kings are exposed. Arbitrary power, that 
calamity of nations, does not therefore secure either the 
felicity or life of a monarch. His happiness is not 
therefore essentially connected with the misery of his 
people, Why refrain to tell this truth to princes, and 
suffer them to be ignorant that alimited monarchy is the 
most desirable of all monarchies (13); that a sovereign 
is only great inthe greatness of his people, strong in 
their strength, and rich in their wealth ; that his inte- 
rest, rightly understood, i is essentially connected with 
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Abecdctes of eastern despots. 
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theirs ; and, in short, that it is his duty to render them 
happy ¢ 

«¢ By the fortune of war, said an Indian to Tamer- 
“dane, we are thine. Art thou a merchant? Sell us. 
“ Art thou a butcher ? Kill us. “Art thou a monarch? 
“ Make us happy.” 3 

Is there a sovereign who can without si hed the 
celebrated speech of an Arab incessantly murmur in 
his ear? This man, bowed down by the. ge": of ee 
was unable to maintain himself and his family. 
laid his complaints before the caliph. The a 
was enraged : the Arab condemned to die. As he was 
going to execution he met an Officer escorting provi- 
sions? For whom are those provisions? said the con- 
demned wretch. For the caliph’s dogs, replied the 


officer. How much better is the condition of a tyrant’s 


dogs, cried the Arab, than that of his subjects ! 

What prince of discernment could bear such a re- 
proach ; or would, by usurping an arbitrary power 
over his subjects, condemn himself to live among none 


but slaves ! ? 


A man in presence of his tyrant has no opinion and. 


no character. Thamas Kouli Kan supped with a fa} 
vourite. A new sort of pulse was served up. There 
is nothing more pleasing and wholesome than this sort 
of pulse, said the monarch. Nothing more pleasing 
and wholesome, said the courtier. After supper Kouli 
Kan found himself indispesed, he could not sleep. 
When he arose, he said, There is nothing more detes- 
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hnaehate of Caliph Hakkam, 
table and more unwholesome than that pulse. No- 
thing more detestable and unwholesome, said the cour- 
tier. But you did not, think so last night, said the’ 
prince : what has made you change your opinion ? My 
respect’ and my dread, replied the courtier: [I can 
‘curse the food with impunity. I am the slave of your 
highness and not of the pulse. ‘hel 
The despot is a Gorgon : he petrifies a man even to 
his thoughts%),and like the Gorgon is a terror to the 
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* What prince, even among the Christians, would, after the ex- 
ample of the caliph Hakkam, permit a magistrate to tell him of 
his. injustice ! “ 

«<A poor woman possessed, at Zehra, a small piece of land con- 
“ tiguous to the gardens of Hakkam, which that prince desired 
«to enlarge, and proposed to the woman to give up her land. 
« She refused, being desirous of preserving the heritage of her 
<¢ forefathers. ‘The intendant of the gardens took possession of the 
<« eround which the woman would not sell. 

«The woman, bathed «in tears, went to implore justice at Cor- 
« dova, of which Ibn Bechir was cadi. The text of the law was 
« plainly in favour ofthe woman. But what can the law do with 
«< those that think themselves above it ? Ibn Bechir however did 
“ not despair of her cause. He mounted his ass, and taking with 
«© him a sack of an enormoussize, presented himself in that condi- 
“tion before Hakkam, who was then seated under a pavillion 
«« built on the ground of the woman. 

<< The arrival of the cadi, and the sack he bore on his shoulder, 
‘astonished the prince. Ibn Bechir prostrated himself before 
«« Hakkam, and begged permission to fill his sackwith the earth on 
« which he stood. ‘The caliph consented. Thesack being filled, 
“ the cadi entreated the prince to help bim up with it on his ass. 
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Itis not by writings that insurrections are excited. 








world. Is his condition then desirable? Despotism is 
a yoke equally galling to those who bear it, and to him 
that imposesit. Let the army abandon the tyrant, and 
the vilest among his slaves becomes his equal, strikes 
him and says : 


Ta force étoit ton droit, ta foiblesse est ton crime. 
Thy strength was thy right, thy weakness is thy crime. 


But ifa prince, through a wrong conception of this 
matter, place his happiness in the acquirement of arbi- 


trary power, and a writing, which declares the inten- . 


tion of the prince, inform the people of the miseries 
that threaten them, is not this writing sufficient to ex- 
cite discontent and insurrections? No: the fatal effects 
of despotism have been every where execrated. The 
Roman history, the holy Scripture itself, delineate in 
a hundred places a most horrid picture of tyranny, 
and yet the reading of these has never excited any re- 
volution. Itis the actual, multiplied, and durable evils 
of despotism, that sometimes give a people the courage 
necessary to deliver themselves from the yoke. It is 





«« This demand confounded Hakkam. The sack is too heavy, he 
«said. Prince, replied Ibn Bechir, with a noble boldness, if you 


«¢ find this sack so heavy which cuntains only a part of the land you _ 


«‘ have unjustly taken from one of your subjects, how will you, at 
“the day of judgment, bear the whole land ‘you have unjustly 
«seized ? Hakkam, far from punishing the cadi, generously ac- 
« knowledged his fault, and restored the woman her land, with 
“all the buildings he had constructed on it.” 
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Reforms are necessary for the welfare of states." 
ae 
always the cruelty of sultans that provokes sedition. 
All the Eastern thrones are stained with the blood of 
their masters. .Who has spilt it? Their slaves. 

The mere publication | of the truth occasions no 
strong commotion ; besides, the advantage of peace 
depends on the price at which it is purchased. Wat 
is doubtless an evil ; but to avoid it, should men suffer 
their property, their lives, and liberty to be taken from 
them? A hostile prince comes, with arms in hand, to 
reduce a people to slavery; should this people present 
their necks to the yoke? He that proposes it is infa- 
mous. By whatever name he may call himself who 
would rob me of my liberty, I ought to defend it 
against him. 

There is no state not susceptible of improvement, 
often as necessary as disagreeable to certain persons. 
Does administration forbear to make it? Must we 
under the happy hope of a false tranquillity, sacri- 
fice. to the people in power the public welfare, and 
under vain pretence of preserving the peace, aban- 
don the empire to the robbers who would plunder it? | 

There are, as I have said, necessary evils. No cure 
is to be had without pain: when we suffer in the treat- 
ment, it is less the effect of the remedy than of the 
disease. 

A timid conduct, and mean procrastination, have 
been often more fatal to communities than sedition it- 
self. We may, without offending a virtuous prince, 
set bounds to his ‘authority; represent to him that the 
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Conclusions deduced from this chapter. 








~ Jaw which declares the public welfare the first of ae, 
is sacred and inviolable, and ought to be respected 


even by him; that all other laws are nothing more 
than the several means of securing the execution of 
that law; and in short, that as he must be always un- 
happy in the unhappiness of his subjects, there is a 
reciprocal dependence between the felicity of the peo- 
ple and that of the sovereign. . Hence I conclude: 

That the object really detrimental to him, is the 
falsehood which hides from him the disorder of the 
state; and the object really advantageous to him, is 
the truth that informs him of the manner _of bibs ie ; 
its disorder. ss 

The revelation of this sbuchy is therefore useful: but 
does aman, they willsay, owe it to other men, when 
it is so dangerous to reveal it to them? 
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The publication of trnth_is a duty. 
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CHAP. XI, 
WE OWE. THE TRUTH TO THE PEOPLE. 


Ty on this subject I were to consult St. Augustine, and 
St. Ambrose, [ would say with the first, “‘ Does truth 
“ become a subject of scandal? Let the scandal rise, 
“ and let the truth be spoken *”, 

I should repeat after the second: “ He is to be es- 
* teemed a defender of truth, who, as soon as he per- 
“ ceives it, speaks it without shame or fear >”. 

I should lastly add, “ That the truth may be for a 
« time concealed, but cannot be defeated t”. 

But there is here no want of authority: what we 
owe to celebrated men js respect, and not credulity. 
We should therefore scrupulously examine their opi- 
nions; and that examination made, we should judge 
according to our.reason, and not according to theirs. 
I believe the three angles of a triangle to be equal to 





* Si de veritate scandalum, utilius permittitur nasci scandalum 
quam veritas relinquatur, 
+ Ille veritatis defensor esse debet qui cum recte sentit, loqui 
non metuit, nec erubescit. 
¢ Occultari potest ad tempus veritas, vinci non potest. St. 
Aug. 
too 
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The publication of trath isaduty. , 





two Pe enicutiag, “n bot because Euclid says it, but be- 
cause I can demonstrate it to be true. 

If we would know whether we really owe the truth 
to mankind, let us ask the men in place themselves ; 
they will all agree that it is im ortant to them to know 
it, and that the knowledge oPit alone provides them 
with the means of increasing and securing the public 
felicity. Now if every man, in quality of a citizen, 
ought to contribute all in his power to the happiness of 
his countrymen, whenever he knows the "truth he 
ought to speak it. 

To ask if we owe the truth to mankind, is to ask 
Ps an obscure and circumlocutory turn of expression, 


if it be allowable to be virtuous, and to do good to our 


brethren. iF 
But the obligation to speak the truth supposes the 
possibility of discovering it: governments therefore 


” ought to facilitate the means, and of all others the most 
certain is the liberty of the press. 
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A vantages of the liberty of the press. 








‘CHAP. XI. 
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OF THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


Ir is to contradiction, and consequently to the li- 
berty of the press, that physics owes its improvements. 
Had this liberty never subsisted, how many errors, 
consecrated by time, would be cited as incontestible 
axioms! What is here said of physics is applicable. 
to morality and politics. If we would be sure of the 
truth of our opinions, we should make them public. 
[t is by the touchstone of contradiction that we must 
‘prove them. The press therefore should be free. The 
‘Magistrate who prevents it, opposes all improvement 
in morality and politics ; he sins against his country*; 
he choaks the very seed of those happy ideas which 
the liberty of the press would produce: and who can 
estimate that loss? Of this we are certain, that a free 
people, a people who think, will always command 
the people who do not think +. . 
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* He who would submit his ideas to the examination and judg- 
ment of his fellow-citizens, ou ght to publish all that he thinks true 
and useful : to conceal it is a sign of criminal indifference. 

‘+ Who forbids the foreigner to speak and write freely? How 
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A prince 
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Inconsistency of most governments in respect to the press. 








A prince therefore owes to isn nation the truth, as 
being useful; and the liberty of the press, as the 


means of ais cdlieriay it. Wherever that liberty is 


withheld, ignorance, like a profound darkness, is spread 
over the minds of men. It is then that the lovers of 
truth, at the same time they seek it, fear to find it: 
they are sensible that they must either conceal and 
basely disguise it, or expose themselves to persecution ; 
which every man dreads. If it be always the interest 
of the public to:know the truth, it is not always the in- 
terest of a a private person to speak it. : 
Most governments even exhort the people to a 
search after the trath; but almost all punish them for 
making it public. Now few men will for a long time 
brave the resentment of power, from a pure love to 
mankind and the truth; and consequently there are 
few masters who reveal it to their scholars. Thus the 
learning now taught in the colleges and seminaries is 
reduced to the reading of certain legends, and to the 
knowledge of some sophisms proper to encourage su- 
perstition, to render the mind false and the heart in- 
buman. Men should have another education ; it is 
time that these trifles give place to solid instruction ; 
that men be taught what they owe to themselves, to 
their neighbours, and to their country ; that they be 
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unjust and defective is the government that makes this prohibition ? ; 
The English is generally regarded as the best, and it is there that 
the citizen is the most free in this respect. i 
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No mischief can result from the liberty of the press. 
5 
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convinced of the absurdity of religious disputes *; the 
interest they have in improving their morals, and con- 
sequently in securing the liberty of thinking and 
writing. fe Wi 

But what whimsiéal opinions will not such a liberty 
produce? No matter. “These opinions being destroyed 
by reason as soon as produced by eaprice, will make 
no alteration inthe tranquillity of a state. There are 
no specious pretences with which hypocrisy and ty- 
yanny have not coloured their desire of imposing si- 
Jence on men of discernment; and no virtuous citizen 
ean’ see in these vain pretences any legitimate reason 
for remaining silent. Roe 

This publication of the truth can be displeasing to 
those,impostors only, who, too frequently gaining the 
attention of princes, represent an enlightened people 
as factious, and a brutal people as docile... But what 
does experience teach us concerning this matter? That 
every intelligent people are deaf to the idle declama- 
tions of fanaticism, and shocked by all acts of in- 
justice. . 5 te 

When a man is deprived of his property and liberty, 
and threatened with the loss of life itself, he becomes 





* For what reason should a free inquiry about religion be for- , 
bidden? Ifit be true, it will stand the test of examination : if it 
be false, how absurd is it to protect a religion whose morality is 
pusillanimous and cruel, and whose worship is a charge to the state 
from the. excessive expence in maintaining its ministers ? 
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Evils produced by an indifference for the truth. 





exasperated ; it is then that the slave arms against his 

master. ‘Truth has no enemies but the enemies of the 
ublic: bad men alone oppose its promulgation. 

_ To conclude, it is no great matter to shew that 
truth is useful ; that man owes it to man; and that the 

press ought to be free: we should also point out the 

evils produced in empires by an indifference to the 


truth, 
* 
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i* * 
OF THE EVILS PRODUCED BY AN INDIFFE- 
RENCE FOR THE TRUTH. 


Uw the political, as in the human body, a certain dee 
gree of fermentation is necessary to support motion and 
life. An indifference to glory and the truth produces 
a stagnation in the soul and the mind. Every nation 
that by the form of its government, or the stupidity 
of its ministers, comes to this state of indifference is 
barren in great talents, as well as in great virtues*, 
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* The virtues fly the country from which truth is banished ; 
they will not inhabit the land where the title of the Sun of Justice 
is given'to the most unjust and most cruel tyrants, and where their 
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Evils prodaced by an indifference for the trath. 
eee 
Let us take the Indians for an example : what men are 
these, when compared to the active and industrious 
inhabitants of the Seine, the Rhine, or the Thames! 

The Indian plunged in ignorance, indifferent to truth, 
wretched at home, and feeble abroad, is the slave of 
a despot, equally incapable of leading him to happiness 
in peace, or to.an enemy in war*. What difference 
between, modern India and that country which, for- 
merly so renowned, and cited as the nursery of the 
arts and sciences, was peopled with men greedy of 
glory and of discoveries ? The contempt in which this 
people are held shews the contempt that all nations 
are to expect, who like them lie plunged in indolence 
and an indifference for glory. 

Whoever regards ignorance as. favourable to go- 
vernment, and error as useful, mistakes their produc 





pahegyrics are pronounced by terror. What ideas can wretched 
courtiers form of virtue in countries where princes the most feared, 
are most praised. 


* When there is a war in the East, the sophi, retiring to his se- 
raglio, commands his slaves to go and be killed for him on the 
frontiers: he will not even deign to conduct them. Can it be, 
says Machiavel, that a monarch shall abandon to his favourites, the 
most noble of his functions, that of commanding his armies ?- Can 
he be ignorant that others being interested in prolonging their com- 
mand, will for that reason prolong the war? But what a loss of 
men and money is occasioned by this prolongation ; and to what 
a reverse is a victorious nation exposed, that neglects the oppor- 
tunity of totally crushing an enemy, 
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Dangers of error. 








tions: he. has not consulted history ; he does not 


know that an error, useful for the present, too fre~ 


quently contains the seeds of the greatest calamities. 
A white cloud ascends above the mountains ; itis 


the experienced mariner alone who beholds it as the: 


forerunner of a hurricane, and hastens to a place of 
shelter : he knows that, descending from the summit 
of the mountain, the cloud will extend itself over the 
plain, and soon veil the sky, yet bright and serene, with 
a frightful night of tempests. 

Erroris the white cloud in which few men see the 


evils that it portends. These evils, hidden from the fool, 


are perceived by the wise man : he knows that a single 
error is sufficient to degrade a people, and obscure the 
whole horizon of their ideas ; and yet an erroneous 
conception of the Divinity has frequently produced 
this effect. é : 
Error, dangerous in itself, is still more so by propa- 


gation: one produces many. Every man compares, 


more or less, his ideas together. If he adopt a false 
idea, that, united with others, produces such as are ne- 


cessarily false, which, combining again with all those. 


that his memory contains, give to all of them a greater 
or less tinge of falsehood. Theological errors area 
proof of this: one of them is alone sufficient to infect 
the whole mass of a man’s ideas, and produce an infi- 
nity of capricious, monstrous, and always unexpected 
ideas; for the birth of monsters can never be predicted 
before their delivery. 

Errors 
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Multiplicity and inconsistency of errors. 
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Errors are of a thousand kinds, Truth, on the con- 
trary, is uniform and simple ; its progress is always si- 
milar and consistent. A discerning mind previously 
discovers the route it ought to take *: it is not so 
with error. Always inconsistent and irregular in its 
course, we lose sight of it every instant; its appear- 
ances are always unforeseen, and'therefore we cannot 
predict its effects. To stifle the seeds+ of error, the 
legislature cannot too much excite men to the search 
after truth. 

Every vice, say the philosophers, is an error of the 
understanding. Crimes and prejudices are brothers ; 
truth and virtue are sisters. But who are the parents 
of truth? Contradiction and dispute. Liberty of 
thought bears the fruit of truth; this liberty elevates 
the soul, and engepders sublime thoughts ; fear on the 
contrary, debases the soul, so thatit can produce none 
but mean ideas. 





* The principles of a judicious minister being known, we may, 
in almost all circumstances, predict his conduct. That of a fool 
is not to be divined. Itis by a visit, a word, a fit of impatience, — 
he isdetermined, and hence the proverb, that God ouly knows 


what a fool will do. 


+ Should we, to destroy error, compel it to silence? No: how 
then? Let us talk on. Error, obscure of itself, is rejected by 


- every sound understanding. If time has not given it credit, and 


it be not favoured by government, it cannot bear the aspect of ex- 
amination. Reason will ultimately direct wherever it be freely 
exercised. 


However 
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“However useful trath may be, a people being led to 


their ruin by the ‘imperfeetion of their government, | 


cannot avoid it but b a great change in their govern- 
meat, laws, manners, and customs, age the legisla- 
- ture attempt it? Should if make the present gene- 
ration miserable to merit the esteem of posterity? 
Should that truth be heard which. would advise men 
_ ta secure the felicity of future generations by the mis- 


' fortune of the present? 
at 








‘ae CHAP. XLV. 


Piet, 5: 
¥HE MAPPINESS OF FUTURE GENERATIONS Is 
“NEVER CONNECTED WITH THE MISERY OF 


THE PRESENT GENERATION. . 
To shew the absurdity of pba. a supposition, let us 
see of what the present, generation, agit is called, is 
compesed. +349 PR eo ge 

i.. Of a great number of children who have not yet 
peas habits. 

2. Of youths who can easily change their Gabitn 

5. Of men, many of whom have already foreseen 
and approved the reformation proposed, as 

4. Of old men, to whom every change of opinions 


| and babit is really insupportable. 
What 
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The public welfare should be preferred to that of individuals. 
a 
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What results from this enumeration ? That a wise 
reformation in manners, laws and government may 
displease old men, those that are weak and slaves to 
custom, but that it will be useful to future generations, 
and also to the greatest number of those who compose 
the present generation, and consequently can never be 
contrary to the present and general state of a nation. 

Besides every one knows that the perpetuity of 
abuses in an empire is not the effect of our compassion 
for old men, but the ill-judged interest of people in 
power ; these, equally indifferent to the happiness of 
the present * and future generations, would have all sa- 
-crificed to their most trifling caprice. They would 
have it so, and are obeyed. a 

How exalted soever the station of a man may be, to 
the nation and not to him the first regard is due. God, 
we are told, died for the salvation of all men: we 
should not therefore sacrifice the happiness of all to 
the caprice of one. All personal interest should be 
sacrificed to that of the community. But it will be 
said, these sacrifices are sometimes cruel; yes, when: 
they are executed by the stupid and inhuman. When 
the public welfare requires the misfortune of an indi- 
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* A wise government always provides in the happiness of the 
present generation for that of future generations. Ithas been said 
of youth and age, that the one foresees too much, and the other, 
too little : that to-day is the mistress of the young man, and to- 
morrow that of the old one. It is afterthe manner of old men that 


states should conduct themselves. 
vidual, 
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A prince should attend to the distresses of his subjects. - 


vidual, every compassion is due to his misery; there 
are no means to alleviate it that should not be em- 
ployed; it is then that the justice and humanity of a 
prince should be exerted: all the unfortunate have a 
right to his beneficence ; he should commiserate their 
' sufferings. Miserable is the state of the insensible 
and cruel man who refuses the citizen even the con- 
solation of complaining. Lamentation, common to 
all that suffer, all that breathe, is always lawful. 

I would not have the lamentations of the unfortunate 
stop the progress of the prince in his pursuit of the 
public good ; but I would have him in his progress 
dry up the tears of misery, and prone to pity, be pre- 
vented by the love of bis country alone from consult- 
ing the happiness of individuals. 

Such a prince, always the friend of the distressed, 
and always employed in promoting the happiness of his 
subjects, will never regard the publication of the truth 
as dangerous. 

What is to be concluded from the foregoing obser- 
vations on this question ? 

That the discovery of the truth, always useful to the 
public, is never pernicious to any but its author. 

That the publication of the truth does not affect the 
peace of states ; that the slowness of its progress alone 
is asecurity against any such consequence. ; 

That under every form of government it is impor- 
tant to know the truth. . 
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Conclusions from the preceding observations. 


That there are properly but . of govern- 


- ments, the one good, and the other bad. “sy 


That in neither of them the happiness of the prince 
is connected with the misery of his subjects. , 

That if truth be useful we owe it to mankind. 

That consequently all governments ought to facili- 
tate the means of discovering the truth. 

That the most sure of all others is the liberty of the 
press. | 

That the sciences owe their improvemets to that 
liberty. 

That an indifference for the truth is a source of error, 
and error a source of public calamities. 

That no friend to the truth will propose the sacrifice 
of the felicity of the present generation to that of the 
future generation. 

That such an hypothesis is impossible. 

Lastly, that it is from the sole publication of the 
truth we are to expect the future happiness of man- 
kind. ; 

The consequence of these several propositions is, 
that no one having a right to promote the misfortune 
of the state, no one has a right to oppose the publica- 
tion of the truth, and’ especially of the first principles 
of morality. 

ifa man by means of force usurps the power of a 
nation, from that moment the nation is plunged into 
an ignorance of its true interests ; the only laws adopt- 
ed are those that favour avarice, and the tyranny of 
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Interest makes opinions appear true or false. 





the men in power ; the public cause remains without 
protectors. Such is in most kingdoms the actual state 
of the people. This state is the more dreadful as it 
‘requires ages to free men from it. 
That besides, those interested in the miseries of 
a people fear no approaching revolution. Error is 
not to be subdued by the attack of truth, but by the 
stroke of power. The time of its destruction will be 
when the prince unites his. interest with that of the 
public ; till then it is in vain to present the truth to 
mankind? it will be always misunderstood. If we are 
guided in our conduct and belief by nothing but the 
interest of the present moment, how shall we by its un- 
certain and yariable glimmer distinguish truth from 


falsehood? 








CHAP. XV. 


—— EE 


THE SAME OPINIONS APPEAR TRUE OR FALSE; 
ACCORDING TO THE INTEREST WE HAVE TO 
BELIEVE THEM THE ONE OR THE OTHER. 


Aut men agree in the truth of geometrical propo- 
sitions; is it because they are demonstrated ? No: 
but because men have no interest in taking the false 
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for the true. If they had such an interest, the pro- 
positions most evidently demonstrated would appear to 
them problematical ; they would prove, on occasion, 
that the contained is greater than the container : this 
is a fact of which some religions afford examples. 

If a Catholic divine propose to prove that there are 
sticks that have not two ends, nothing is to him more 
easy; he will first distinguish sticks into two sorts, the 
one material, the other spiritual. He will then deliver 
an obscure dissertation on the nature of spiritual 
sticks, and conclude that the existence of these sticks 
is amystery above, yet not contrary to reason: and 
then this self-evident proposition*, “ that there is no 
“ stick without two ends,” becomes problematical. 





* Every one talks of evidence: and as this opportunity pre- 
sents, I shall endeayour to annex a determinate idea to the word. 

Evidence comes from the Latin word videre, to see. Isee that 
an ellis longer than afoot. Every fact therefore that I can as- 
certain by my senses is to me evident. But is it soto those that 
cannot ascertain it by the same means ? No; hence I conclude, 
that a proposition generally evident is nothing more than a fact, 
of whichall men can equally and at every instant verify the exis- 
tence. ; 

That two bodies and two bodies make four bodies, is a propo- 
sition evident to all men; because all can at every instant ascertain 
the truth of it: but that there is in the stables of the king of Siam 
an elephant eight yards high, is evident to all those who have 
seen it, but not to me, nor to those who have not measured it. 
This proposition therefore cannot be cited either as evident, or as 
probable. It is in reality more reasonable to suppose that ten wit- 
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Absur¢ ity of many theological arguments. 








Itis the same, says an English author on this sub- 
ject, with the most obvious truths of morality : the 
most evident is, “ that with regard to crimes, the 
« punishment should be personal, and that I ought not 
to be punished for a robbery commi igh- 
4 me ed for a robbery committed by my neigh 

Yet how many theologians are there who still main- 
tain that God punishes in the present race of man- 
kind the sins of their first parent*. 

To conceal the absurdity of this reasoning they add, 

that the justice of Heaven is not that of the earth : 
but if the justice of Heaven be true (14), and be not 
that of the earth, man then lives in ignorance of what 
justice is ; he therefore can never know if the action 
which he thinks equitable be not unjust, and if robbery 
and murder are not virtue (15). What then become 
of the principles of the natural law of morality ? How 
can we be sure of their equity, and distinguish an 
honest man from villain ? 
— 
nesses of this fact were either deceived, or that they exag ggerate, or 
lastly, that they falsified, than it is to believe that there should 
be an elephant of twice the common height. 

* Why, said a missionary to a learned Chinese, do you admit 
nothing but a blind destiny ? Because, he replied, we cannot think 
that an intelligent Being can be unjust and punish in one just come 
into the worlda crime committed 6000 years since by his father 
Adam. Your stupid piety makes God to be an intelligent and 
unjust Being : ours, in fact more enlightened, makes him a blind 


destiny. 
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Interest makes men esteem cruelty in themselves. 








CHAP. XVI. 
. ¥ 


INTEREST MAKES US. ESTEEM IN OURSELVES. 
EVEN THAT CRUELTY WHICH WE DETEST 1N 
OTHERS. ; 


Au the nations of Europe regard with horror those 
priests of Carthage, whose barbarity enclosed living 
children in the burning statue of Saturn or Moloch. 
There is no Spaniard however who does not respect 
the same cruelty in himself and his inquisitors. To 


what must we attribute this contradiction? To the 


veneration which a Spaniard has for amonk from his 
infancy. To divest himself of this habitual venera- 
tion, he must consult his reason, expose himself at once 
to the fatigue of attention, and the hatred of, those 
monks. The Spaniard is therefore compelled, by the 
combined interest of fear and idleness, to revere in the 
Dominican the barbarity which he detests in the Mex- 
ican priest. I shall doubtless be told, that the differ- 
ence of religions changes the essence of things, and 
that an enormous cruelty in one religion is a respec- 

table action in another. 
I shall not reply to this absurdity ; but only observe, 
that the same interest which, for example, makes me 
love 
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love and respect in one country, the cruelty I hate and 
despise in others, ought also to fascinate the eyes of 
my reason in other respects, and frequently exaggerate 
the contempt due to certain vices. 

Avarice is an example of this. When a miser con- 
tents himself with giving nothing, and saving what he 
has acquired, and is in-other respects guilty of no in- 
justice, he is perhaps of all bad men the least injurious 
to society ; the evil he does is properly nothing more 
‘than an omission of the good he might do. If of all 
the vices avarice be the most generally detested, it is 
the effect of an avidity common to almost all men, it is 
because men hate those from whom they can expect 
nothing. The greedy misers rail at sordid misers. 








CHAP. XVII. 


INTEREST CAUSES CRIMES TO BE HONOURED, 


W uarrver imperfect notions men may have of 
yirtue, there are few who respect robbery, murder, the 
poisoner, or the parricide ? and yet the whole church 
constantly honours these crimes in its protectors. I 
shall cite for example Constantine and Clovis. 


The former, without regard to the sanctity of oaths yg & 
z 4 caused ; 
‘= ‘ 
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caused his brother-in-law Licinius to be assassinated ; 
massacred his nephew Licinius at the age of twelve 
years; put to death his son Crispus, who was illustri- 
ous for his virtues ; cut the throat of his father-in-law 
Maximian at Marseilles, and suffocated his wife Fausta 
in a bath. The authenticity of these crimes forced the 
Pagans to exclude this emperor from their feasts and 
initiations ; and the virtuous Christians received him 
into theirchurch. As to the ferocious Clovis, he beat 
out the brains of the two brothers Regnacaire and 
Richemer, who were both his relations. But he was 
liberal to the church, and Savaron proves the sanctity © 
of Clovis. The church, it is true, has not made a 
saint either of Clovis or Constantine, but in them it 
has at least honoured two men polluted by the most 
enormous crimes, 

Whatever extends the dominions of the church 
always appears innocent in its eyes: Pepin is a proof. 
The pope athis desire passed from Italy to France ; 

_on his arrival he anointed Pepin, and crowned in him 
an usurper who kept his lawful king shut up in the 
convent of St. Martin, and the son of bis master in 
the convent of Fontenelle in Normandy. Bat this 
coronation, it will be said, was the crime of the pope, 
and not that of the church. The silence of the pre- 
Jates was a secret approbation of the pope’s conduct. 
Without this tacit consent the pope, in an assembly 
of the principal persons of the nation, would not have 

P dared to legitimate the usurpation of Pepin ; he would 


not 
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not have forbidden them, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, to chuse a king of another race. 

But did all the prelates really honour such princes 
as Pepin, Clovis, and Constantine? Some of them 
doubtless blushed inwardly at those odious beatifica- 
tions ; but most of them saw no crime in the criminal 
that enriched them.. What cannot the fascination of 
interest operate on mankind ? 





CHAP. XVIII,- 


INTEREST MAKES SAINTS. 


T suai take Charlemagne for an example. He was 
a great man; endowed with great yirtues; but with 
none of those that make saints. His hands were em- 
brued with the blood of the Saxons, whom he unjustly 
butchered ; he robbed his nephews of their patrimony ; 
he married four wives, and was accused of incest ; his 
conduet was not that of a saint, but he increased the 
territory of the church, and the church made him a 
saint. It didthe same by Hermenigildus, son of the 
Visigoth king Eurigildus. This young prince leagued 
with a prince of Suevia against his father, gave him 


battle, lost it near Cordova, and was killed by an offi- © 


cer 
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The church, from interest has canonised villains. 
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cer of Eurigildus; but as he believed in consub- ~ 
stantiality, the church sanctified him. A thousand 
villains have had the same ‘fortune. St. Grill, bishop 
of Alexandria, assassinated the beautiful] and sublime 
Hypatia, and was in like manner canonised. . 
«Philip de Commines relates on this subject, that on 
entering the convent of the Carmelites, at Pavia, he 
was shewn the body of count Yvertu; that count 
who obtained the principality of Milan by the murder 
of his uncle Bernabo, and was the first that bore the 
title of duke. What! said Commines to the monk 
who attended him, have you canonised such a monster! 
He was one of our benefactors, replied the Carmelite ; 
and, to increase their number, it is our custom to 
grant them the honours of sanctity : it is by us that 
fools and knaves become saints, and by them that we 
become rich. 

How many successions have been violated by the 
monks ? But they rob for the church, and the church 
makes them saints. The history of popery is nothing 
more than a vast collection of similar facts. When 
we open the legends we read the names of a thousand 
canonised scoundrels; but we look in vain’ for the 
name of Alfred the Great, who for a long time was 
the happiness of England; or of Henry IV. who would: 
have been that of France ; and for the names of those 
men of genius, who, by their discoveries in the arts 
and sciences, have been an honour to their age and 
their country. 


The 
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Power of interest in the Catholic church. ) 

EE ————————— 

‘The church, always greedy of riches, constantly dis- 
poses of dignities in heaven in favour of those who 
give it great riches upon earth. Interest peoples the 
celestial regions. What bounds can be set to its 
power ? If God, as they say, has made all things for 
himself, omnia propter semetipsunr operatus est Dominus, 
man, created after his image and resemblance, has 
done the same. It’ is always according to his own in- 
terest that he judges*. Is he often unhappy ? It is 
because he wants discernment. Idleness, a momentary 


lp ty es ee Sa 


* Our belief, according to some philosophers, is independent 
of our interest ; these philosophers are right or wrong according 


‘to the idea they attach to the word belief ; if they mean by it a 


clear idea of the matter believed, and that they can, like the geo- 
metricians, demonstrate its truth, it is certain that no error is be- 
lieved, that none will stand investigation, that we form no clear 
idea of it, and that in this sense there are few believers. But if we 
take the word inthe common acceptation, and mean by a believer 
an adorer of the bull Apis ; if the man who, without having a clear 
idea of what he believes, believes by imitation, who, if ] may be 
allowed the expression, believes he believes, and maintains the 
truth of his belief at the peril of his life; in_ this sense there are 
many believers. The Catholic church boasts continually of its 
martyrs ; but I know not wherefore. Every religion has its own. 
«* He that pretends to a revelation ought to die in the maintenance 


'¢¢ of what he says: that is the only proof he can give of what he 


« asserts.’? It is not so with the philosopher ; his propositions 
must be supported by facts and reasonings; whether he die or not 
in the maintenance of his doctrine is.of little importance ; his death 


sould prove only that he was obstinately attached to his opinion ; 


not that it was true. 
advantage, 
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Cause of the credulity so natural to man. 
advantage, and especially a shameful submission to re- 
ceived opinions, are so many rocks scattered in the 
course of our pursuit after happiness. 

To avoid them we must think, and we will not take 
the trouble: men like better to believe than to exa- 
mine. How often has our credulity blinded us in the 
pursuit of our true interest ! Man has been defined a 
rational animal; I define him a credulous animal* : 
what canhe not be made to believe ? When a hypo- 
crite pretends to virtue, he is reputed virtuous, and is 
in consequence more honoured than an honest man. 

Do the clergy pretend to be without ambition? They 
are regarded as such, even at the time they declare 
themselves to be the first body of the statey. : 

Do the bishops and cardinals pretend to humility ? 


ne 


As for the rest, the belief of fanatics, always founded on an 
imaginary, but powerful interest in heavenly rewards, eonstantly 
imposes on the vulgar ; and it is to these fanatics that we must at- 
tribute the establishment of almost all general opinions. 


* The manners and actions ef animals prove that they com- 
pare and judge. ‘They are in this respect more or less rational, 
lave more or less resemblance to man; but what comparison is 
there between their credulity and ours? None. It is principally 
in the extent of credulity that we differ; and it is this perhaps 
which most particularly distinguishes man from animals. . 


+ Ifthe apostles never assumed the rank of the first body of 
the state, if they never pretended to equal themselves to the 
Czxsars and proconsuls, the clergy must have a very high opinion 
of human stupidity to call themselves humble, and at the same 
{ime make such extravagant pretensions, : 

They 
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They are believed on their word; when by assuming 
the title of lordship, eminence, and excellence, the 
latter would even put themselves on a level with kings. 
Cardinales regibus equiparantur. 

The monk calls himself poor, and is reputed so, even 
at the time he possesses the greatest part of the reve- 
nue ofa state; and this monk in consequence receives 
alms from an infinity of dupes. 

To conclude, let no one be astonished at human im- 
becility: men, being in general badly educated, are 
what they ought to be ; their extreme credulity rarely. 
leaving them the free exercise of their reason, they in 
consequence form wrong judgments and are unhappy. 
What isto be done where men are indifferent to the 
matter on which they are to judge*, and consequently 





* When an opinion appears to me indifferent, it is by the ba- 
lance of my reason I weigh its advantages. But if that opinion 
excite in me hatred, love or fear, it is not my reason, but my 
passions, that judge of its truth or falsehood. Now the more vi- 
gorous my passions are, the less share will reason have in my judg- 
ments. To overcome the most gross prejudice, it is not enough 
to see its absurdity. 

Have I demonstrated in the morning the non-existence of ap- 
paritions ? If 1 am at night alone in a chamber or a wood, and 
phantoms or apparitions seem to rise out of the floor or the earth, 
terror seizes me; the most solid reasoning cannot dissipate my 
fear. To stifle in me the fear of spectres, it is not sufficient to 
prove their non-existence ; I must have the reasons by which 
that prejudice is destroyed as habitually present with me, as con- 
stantly in my memory, as the prejudice itself. Now this is a work 

' without 
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without attention and discernment to judge properly ; 
or where they. have strong prejudices concerning that 
matter, and consequently it is the interest of the pre- 
sent moment that almost always directs their judg- 
ment? 

A just judgment supposes an indifference for the 
matter judged of*, and an earnest desire to judge 
rightly. Now in the present state of societies few men 
are endowed with these two qualities of indifference 
and desire, or find themselves in the happy situation 
that produces them. . 

Too servilely attached to the interests of the present 
moment, we almost always sacrifice to it our future in- 
‘terests, and judge even against evidence itself. Per- 
haps M. dela Riviere has expected too much from 
this evidence ; it is on its power he has founded the 
future happiness of nations, and this foundation is not 
so solid as he imagines. 
aise LUA ee tn eee Rie 


of time, and in. some cases of avery long time ; till this time I 
shall tremble in the dark at the very name of a spectre and magi- 
cian. This is a fact proved by experience. 

* Why isa foreigner a better judge of the beauties of a new 
work than one of the same nation? Because indifference dictates 
the judgment of the former, and the other is directed by envy 
and prejudice, at least in‘the first moments. Not but that among 
the latter there are some who take a pride in forming a sound 
judgment ; but their number is too small to give their judgment 
at first any weight with the public. 
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The great think themselves of a superior species. 
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CHAP, XIX. 


; INTEREST PERSUADES THE GREAT THAT THEY 


ARE OF A DIFFERENT SPECIES FROM OTHER 
MEN. 


Tr we admit that there was a first man, we must all be 
of the same house, of a family equally ancient, and 
consequently all noble*. 

Who would refuse the title of gentleman to him 
who by extracts taken from the registers of circumci- 
sions and baptisms could prove a descent in a direct 
line from Abraham to himself? It is therefore nothing 
more than the preservation or the loss of extracts that 
distinguishes the nobleman from the plebeian. 

But do the great really think themselves of a race 
superior to the mechanic, and the sovereign of a diffe- 
rent species from a duke, count, &c.? Why not? I have 
seen men, no more sorcerers than myself, think and 
call themselves sorcerers, even on the scaffold. A thou- 





* Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior, 
The son of Adam and of Eve, 
Let Bourbon or Nassau go higher, 
. Prior. T: 
sand 
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sand instances prove this fact. There are people who 
think themselves born Jucky; and when fortune aban- 
dons them a moment, areindigent. This opinion, says 
Mr. Hume, is in them the effect of the constant suc- 
cess of their first enterprizes ; after this success they 
take their good fortune for an effect, and their star 
for the cause of thateffect*. If such be human na- 
ture, can we wonder that the great, debauched by the 
daily homage rendered to their riches and dignities, 
think themselves of a peculiar race+. 

Yet they acknowledge Adam to be the common 
father of all men; yes, but without being fully con- 
vinced of it : their actions, discourses, and looks, all 
give the lye to this acknowledgment ; and they are 
all persuaded that they and the monarch have the 
same prerogative over the common people that the 
farmer has over his cattle. 

I do not mean here to satirize the greatt, but man- 





* When two facts, says Mr. Hume, happen always together, 
there is supposed to be a necessary dependence between them. 
One of them is called the cause, and the other the effect. 


+ The antiquity of their house is in a peculiar manner dear to 
those who cannot attain the merit of their ancestors. 


$ Ifall men are the descendants of Adam, does it follow that 
they should be equally respected ?. No: there are in every society 
superiors that ought to have pre-eminence. But is it to great 
places or high birth that our respect is due? I answer for great 
places. ‘They suppose at least some merit ; and what the public 
has a real interest in honouring, is merit, 


kind 





ind | in general. ‘The ties tie has the same con- 
tempt for his porter, that the nobleman has for him. 
To conclude, let no one be surprised to find man 


subject to so much illusion*: it would be more sur- 
prising to find him resist such errors as flatter his 
vanity. : 

He believes, and ever will believe, what he has an 
interest in believing: if he sometimes employ himself 
in the search of truth, it is because he sometimes ima- 
gines it to be his interest to find it. 


* When prejudice commands, reason is silent. Prejudice 
makes men, in certain countries, respect the officer of quality, and 
despise the officer of fortune; consequently prefer birth to merit. 
There is no doubt that a state arrived at that degree of corruption 
is near its ruin. 
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CHAP. XX. 
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ENTEREST MAKES MEN oes VICE IN THEIR 
& PROTECTOR. | 


W en aman depends for Aa fortane and feqtsidera: 
tion ona Rereee in power without merit, he becomes 
that person’s panegyrist. The first of those men, hi- 
therto honest, remains so no longer; he changes his 
manners, and, as it were, his being:. he descends. 
from the condition of a free citizen to that of a’slave: 
his interest instantly becomes separate from that of 
the public. Solely occupied with the fortune of his 
protector, he thinks every method to increase it legi- 
timate. Does his protector commit injustice, and 
oppress his fellow-citizens, and do they complain? 
They are to blame. Did not the priests of Jupiter 
make men adore in him the pee ay which they 
lived? 

What does the protceted require in. the protector? 
Power, not merit. What in his turn does the protec- . 
tor require from the protected? Servility, devotion, 
and not virtue. Itis by virtue of his devotion that the 
protected is raised to the firstemployments. If there 
have been instances where merit alone has raised a 
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“sity has made him useful. 
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The interest of the powerful commands opinions. 
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man, it has been in tempestuous times, when neces- 

If in acivil war all important employments are given 
to men of talents, it is because the, powerful of each 
party being strongly interested in the destruction of 
their adversaries, are forced to sacrifice their envy and 
other passions to their security. This interest makes 
them then see the merit of those whom they employ. 
But the danger past, and peace restored, the men in 
power become indifferent to vice or virtue, talents or 
stupidity: merit is then degraded, and truth despised; 
for what can it then do for mankind ? 








CHAP. XXI. 


THE INTEREST OF THE POWERFUL IN GENERAL 
COMMANDS OPINIONS MORE IMPERIOUSLY THAN 


THE TRUTH. 


Men continually boast of the power of truth, and 


yet this power, so vaunted, is fruitless, if the interest 


of the prince do not make it prolific. How many 
truths are buried in such works as those of Gordon, 
Sydney, and Machiavel, and will not be recovered but 
by the efficacious efforts of a discerning and virtuous 


monarch. Such a prince, it is said, will arise sooner 
2A2 or 
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or later. Be it so. Till that period those truths may 
be regarded as materials ready prepared for a build- 
ing. “Itis certain that those materials will not be em- 
ployed by a potentate but in such positions and cir- 
cumstances as make it the interest of his. glory to use 
them. 


Opinion, we are told, is the queen of the ‘world. 


There are certainly periods at which the general opi- 
nion commands sovereigns themselves: but what has 
this fact in common with the power of the truth? 

~ Does it ‘shew that the-general opinion is produced by 
it? No: experience proves on the contrary, that 
almost all questions in morality and politics are re- 
solved by the strong and not by the rational; and that 
if opinion rules the world, it is at last the powerful that 
rule opinion. . 

Whoever dispenses honours, riches, and punish- 
ments, attaches to himself a great number of citizens, 
These distributions debase their minds, and give him 
the command over them. Such ate the means by 
which the sultans legitimate their most absurd preten- 
sions, accustom their subjects to honour the title of 
slaves, and despise that of freé men. 

What opinions are the most generally diffused? 
Without doubt religious opinions.’ Now it is not rea- 
son, nor truth, but violence, by which those. are es~ 
tablished (16). Mahomet would propagate his Koran; 

‘he armed, he flattered, he terrified the imagination. 
‘The people were by fear‘and. hope influenced to re- 


ceive 
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Interest blinded the Preach parliamentsin respect to popery. 
ceive his law; and the visions of the prophet soon be- 
came the opinion of half the universe. . 

But is not the progress of truth more rapid than that 
of error? Yes, when they are equally propagated by 
the powerful. Truth of itself is clear; every sound 
understanding can perceiye it. Error,-on the con- 
trary, is always obscure, always wrapt up in the cloud 
of incomprehensibility, and there becomes the con- 
tempt of good sense. But what can good sense do 
against force? It is force, fraud, and ehance, more 
than reason and truth, that have always presided at 
the formation of general opinions. 





CHAP. XXII. 
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A SECRET INTEREST ALWAYS CONCEALED FROM 
THE PARLIAMENTS. THE “CONFORMITY OF THE 
MORALITY OF THE JESUITS WITH POPERY. \s 


Tue parliaments have at the same time condemned 
the morality of the Jesuits and respected that of Po-~ 
pery *. The conformity of those two moralities, is, 


7 


* The natural pox, said a great politician, has made vast ra- 
vages. among the European nations ; but the moral pox (popery) 
has made still a greater, 

2a 3 however, 
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however, evident. The protection granted to the Je- 
suits by the pope, and the greatest part of the Catho- 
lic bishops (17), renders this conformity striking. We 
know that the Popish church always approved, in the 
works of those religious, maxims that are as fayour- 
able to Rome, as they are unfavourable to every other 
government; yet the clergy in this respect were their 
accomplices. The morality of the Jesuits is however 
alone condemned. The parliaments are silent with 
regard to that of the church. Why? Because they 
fear to contend with a criminal too strong for them. 

They have aconfused perception that their influence 


is not equal to that enterprize; that it was scarcely ° 


able to counterpoise the weight of the Jesuits. Their 
interest therefore advises them not to attempt more, 
and directs them to honour in the guilty the crime 
which they cannot punish. 





CHAP. XXIII, 
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ANTEREST MAKES MEN DAILY CONTRADICT THIS 
-' MAXIM; DO NOT TO OTHERS WHAT THOU 
WOULDST NOT THEY SHOULD DO UNTO THEE. 


Tue Catholic priest, persecuted by the Calvinist or 
the Mussulman, denounces persecution to be an infrac 
10 
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tion of the law of nature; but when this priest be- 
comes a persecutor, persecution appears to him legiti- 
mate: itis in him the effect of a holy zeal, and a love 
of his neighbour. Thus the same action becomes 
either just or unjust according as the priest is execu- 
tioner or malefactor. 

If we read the history of the different sects among 
the Christians, we find that as long as they. were weak 
they employed no other arms in their theological dis- 
putes than those of argument (18) and entreaty. But 


‘when those sects became strong, from the persecuted, 


as I have already said, they became the persecutors, 
Calvin burned Servetus. The Jesuit persecutes the 
Jansenist, and the Jansenist would burn the Deist. 
Into what a labyrinth of errors and contradictions does 
interest lead us! It obscures in us even self-evident 
truths. 

What in fact does the theatre of this world present to 
us? Nothing but the various and perpetual movements 
of interest (19). The more we meditate on this prin- 
ciple, the more we perceive its extent and fecundity. 
It is an inexhaustible mine of subtle and powerful ideas. 
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‘CHAP, XXIV, 


INTEREST CONCEALS FROM THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
THE PRIEST HIMSELF, WHO 1S AN HONEST MAN, 
THE EVILS PRODUCED BY POPERY. si 


Tue most religious countyies are the most unculti-~ 


vated. It is in the ecclesiastical dominions that the 
greatest depopulation appears: for those countries are 
of all others the worst governed. In the catholic 
cantons of Switzerland want and stupidity reign; in 
the - protestant cantons, plenty and industry : popery 
therefore is destructive to empires. It is above all fa- 
tal to those nations, who, powerful by their commerce, 
have an interest in improving their colonies *, encou- 
raging industry, and advancing the arts, 

But among the several nations what is it that renders 
the papal idol so respectable? Custom. What is it 
among the same nations that forbids men to think? 
Idleness ; which reigns over men of every condition. 

It is from iMlenads that princes see all things with 
the eyes of others; and from idleness that, in certain 

a pe ge 

* Rising colonies become populous by toleration, aud for that 
reason the Christian religion should be called back to those prin- 


ciples on which it -was founded by Jesus. ; 
cases, 





Dangers of an intolerant religion. 


cases, nations and ministers charge the pope with 
thinking for them. What follows? That the pontiff 
profits by this privilege to extend and confirm his 
authority, which princes might limit were they firmly 
resolved to do it. Without such resolution it is not to 
be imagined that an intolerant church will break the 
chains with which she fetters the people. 

Intolerance isa mine under the throne that is always 
charged, and which ecclesiastical discontent is always 
ready to set on fire. What can counteract this mine? 
Philosophy and virtue: for which reason the church 
constantly decries the information of the one, and the 
humanity of the other ; and always draws philosophy 


and virtue in hideous colours*. The ‘object of the 


clergy has been to discredit them, and their means have 
been by calumny. Men in general like better to be- 
lieve than examine ; and the clergy in conseqnence 
always find in the aversion of men for thinking the 
firmest support of the papal power, What other cause 
could blind the eyes of the French magistrates, to 
the danger of popery? If in the affair of the Jesuits 
* Jf the hatred that exhales in vague accusations proves the 
innocence of the accused, nothing does philosophy more honour 
than sacerdotal hatred. The clergy have never cited facts again 3st 
it; they did not accuse the philosophers of the assassination of 


Henry IV. of the sedition of Madrid, or of the conspiracy of St, 
Domingo. It wasa monk, and not a philosopher, who there en- 


couraged the blacks to massacre the whites. 


they 
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Dangers of an intolerant religion. 
a 
they shewed the most anxious tenderness for their 
prince, if they then foresaw the excess to which fana- 
ticism might run, they did not however see, tbat of all 
religions popery is the most proper tolight it up. 

The love of the magistrates for the prince is not to 
be doubted ; but it is to be doubted whether that love 
in them be well informed. Their eyes have been a 
long time shut against the light ; if they should one 
day open them, they willsee that it is toleration alone 
which can secure the life of the monarchs who protect 
them. They have seen fanaticism attack a prince 
who every day gives proofs of his humanity by the: 





- numerous acts of goodness which he bestows on those 


that approach him. 

I ama stranger, and know not this prince ; he is, 
they say, beloved. Such however is the effect of su- 
perstition in the heart of a devout Frenchman, that 
his lovefor a monk is still superior to that for his king. 


Can we not, on so important a subject, awaken the - 


attention of the magistrates, and open their eyes to 
the dangers to which the intolerance of popery will 


always expose a sovereign ? 
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Every intolerant religion is essentially regicidal. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Se 


EVERY INTOLERANT RELIGION IS ESSENTI* 
ALLY REGICIDAL. 


Aumosrt every religion is intolerant, and in every re- 
ligion of this kind intolerance furnishes a pretext for 
persecution and murder; even the throne itself affords 
no shelter against sacerdotal cruelty. Intolerance 
being once admitted, the priest can equally persecute 
the enemy of God on the throne* and in the cottage. 


* Jf we believe the Jesyit Santarel, the pope has a right to 
punish kings. Ina treatise on heresy, schism, apostacy, and the 
papal power, printed at Rome, with the permission of the superiors, 
by the executor, Barteline Lanory, in 1626 that Jesuit says,— 
If the pope have over princes a directing power, he has also a 
corrective power. The sovereign pontiff can therefore punish 
heretic princes by temporal pains : he can not only excommuni- 
cate them, but also strip them of their kingdoms, and absolve their 
subjects from their oath of fidelity. He can appoint directors for 
princes incapable of governing ; and this he may do without any 
council, because the tribunal of the pope and of Jesus Christ is 
one and the same. The pope; he adds, in another part of this 
work, can depose kings, either on account of their being inca- 
pable of governing, or because they are too weak defenders of the 
church. He may therefore on the above accounts, and for the 
correction and examples of kings, punish the defaulters with death. 

Intolerance 
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The ambition of the cleats is. dangerous, te.the public Pelfare, 
Intolerance is the mother of regicide. It was on its 
intolerance, that the charch founded the edifice of its 
grandeur ; all its members concur in its construction ; 
all of them think they shall-be so much more respecta- 
ble and happy (20) as the body to which they belong 
shall be more powerful. Priests of all ages have there- 
fore been solely employed in increasing the ecclesias- 
tical power (21). Every where the clergy have been 
ambitious, and every where they must be so. 
~ But does the ambition of that body necessarily pro- 
duce public calamity? Yes ; if that body cannot gra- 
ufy its ambition but by actions contrary to the public 
welfare. It was of little signification that in Greece 
Lycurgus, Leonidas, and Timoleon, that at Rome 
Brutus, Emilius, and Regulus, were ambitious. That 
passion could not display itself in them but by ser- 
vices rendered to their country. Itis not so with the 
clergy ; they would have a supreme authority, which 
_ they cannot obtain but by depriving the legal posses? 
sors of it. They must therefore make a perpetual se- 
cret war on the temporal power, and for that purpose 
‘weaken the authority of princes and magistates, and 
let loose intolerance : by this they can shake thrones, 
by this they can degrade the people*, render them at 
* The ignorance of the people is frequently fatal to the piince, 
Among such a people every sovereign, reprobated by his clergy, 
is thought to be justly reprobated, It is not therefore with- 
out cause that the church has made Poorness of spirit one of 
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The study ef history and of man prove the ambition of the clergy. 








- once poor*, idle, and stupid. All the steps by which 
the clergy mount to supreme power are therefore so 
many public calamities. It is popery that will one day- 
destroy in Fraice the laws and the parliaments ; a de- 
struction that always foretels the corruption of na- 
tional manners, and the ruin of an empire. 

In vain is the ambition of the clergy denied. 
The study of man will prove it to those who apply 
themselves to it, and the study of history to those who 
read thatof the church. Frem the moment that it 
instituted a temporal chief, that chief proposed .the 
humiliation of kings; he would at his pleasure dis- 
posé of their lives and their crowns. Such was his 
design. To effect it, the princes themselves must 
eoncur in their degradation ; and forthat purpose the 
priest must insinuate himself into their confidence, 
become their counsellor, and share their authority : 
and in this priests have succeeded. This however was 
not all; they found it necessary fo. establish by de- 





the first Christian virtues. What part of the works of M. Rous- 


seau do the religious most approve? Those in which he is the 
panegyrist of ignorance. 


* Why does the church in its institutions never consult the 
public welfare? Why celebrate feasts and Sundays sometimes in 
a rainy harvest season? Two or three days are frequently suffi- 
cient to get in a third or fourth of the grain, and so far prevent a 
scarcity or famine. This the clergy know; but what has the pub- 
lic good to do with the schemes of their ambition ? ‘The interest 
of the ecclesiastics and that of the nation have nothing in common. 
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The popes assume authority over, sgeledizns. oe ; 
grees the opinion of the‘pre-eminence of the spiritual . 
power over that of the temporal. For this purpose the 
popes heaped ecclesiastical. honours on all who, like - 
Bellarmine, made sovereigns the subjects to the pope, 
and declared a doubt on that point to be a heresy. 
_ This opinion once established, the church could hurl 
its anathemas, preach up crusades against monarchs 
rebellious to its orders*, and blow up discord every 
where 3. it could in the name of the God of peace mas- 
sacre a part of mankind +. What it could do, it did. 
Its power soon equalled that of the ancient Celtic 
priests, who, under the name of Druids, ruled the 
Britons, Gauls, and Scandinavians, excommunicated 


rinces aud sacrificed them to their interest or ca- 
? * 


price. 
But to dispose of the lives of princes it was neces- 


gary to subdue the minds of the people. By what art 
did the priests effect. this ? . 
+ 





* The bull in cana domini deelares in this respect all the pre- 
tensions of the church, and the acceptation of that bull all the stu- 
pidity of certain nations. | 

4+ Ina work on intolerance, M, de Malyeaux says, that the po- 
pish, like the Mahometan religion, cannot maintain itself but by 
punishments and murder. With what horror should this conside- 
ratiow inspire us against popery. 
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MM ns aployed by the church to subject nations. 





CHAP. XXVL 


OF THE MEANS EMPLOYED BY THE CHURCH 
TO BRING NATIONS UNDER ITS SUBJEC- 
TION. ‘ ts 


} 
- 


"T'nEse meaas are simple. . To be independent of the 
prince, the clergy must derive their power from God: 
they said it, and the people believed.it. 


To be obeyed in preference to kings, they must - : 


considered as inspired by the Divinity : they said it, 
and the people believed it. 

To bring human reason under their subjection, God 
must be supposed to speak by theix mouths: they said 
it, and the people believedit. _, é 

‘Then adds the church, by decile myself infal- 
lible, Lam so ; and by declaring myself the avenger of 

God, I become such. Therefore in this. angust em- 
nla? my enemy is the enemy of the Most High, 
and is, by an infallible church, declared a heretic. 

Therefore, whether he bea prince or not, whatever 
title the offender may bear, the church has a right to 
imprison, torture, and burn him*. Whatis a king 
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# if the priests in general be cruel, it is because, belggerney 
before 
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before the Eternal? All men in his eyes, and in the 
eyes of the church, are equal. 

Now when in consequence of these principles the 
chureh, by virtue of its “infallibility, had assumed and 
exercised the power of persecuting, it became formid- 
‘able to all people, all bowed down before it, and fell 
at the feet of the priests. Every man in short, (what- 
ever his rank), becoming thus subject* to the clergy, 
acknowledged in them a power superior to that of 
magistrates and monarchs. 

Such were the means by which the priests subdued 
the people, and made princes tremble ; so that wher- 
ever the church has erected a tribunal of inquisition, 
its throne is placed above that of the sovereign. 

But in those countries where the church cannot 
arm itself with the inquisitorial power, how does it 
triumph over the power of the prince ? By persuading 
him, as at Vienna and in France, that he reigns by re- 
Higion ; that its ministers, so often the destroyers of 
kings, are their or and in short, that his throne 
is founded on the altar. | 

But we know that in China, in India, and in all the 
fast, thrones rest secure by their own strength: and 
we know that in the West, it has been the priests who 
have overthrown them; that religion, oftener than 
the ambition of the great, has created regicides : that 


——. 





~ saeriticers and butchers, they still retain the spirit of theix original 
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Of the time panes the eburch will celinguish its pre etensions. 








in the present state of Europe, monarchs haye nothing 
to fear but fanaticism. Can those monarchs still doubt 
the audacity of a body that has so often declared them 
to be under its jurisdiction ? 

This haughty pretension would doubtless have at. 
length opened the eyes of princes, if the church, ac» 
cording to times and circumstances, had not on this 
point appeared successively to change isi@pinion. 








CHAP. XXVIL. 


- 


OF THE TIME WHEN THE CHURCH WILL LAY 
ASIDE ITS PRETENSIONS. 


W ue the spirit of the age is but little favourable 
to the enterprizes of the priesthood ; when the lights 
.of philosophy have illumined all ranks of men; when’ 
the military have more discernment, and are more at- 
tached to the prince than to the clergy; when the 
sovereign himself, by being more intelligent, becomes 
more respectable to the church, it will then lay aside 
its ferocity, moderate its zeal, and publicly avow the 
independence of the prince. But will this avowal be 
sincere? Willit be the effect of necessity or prudence, 
or the real persuasion of the clergy? A proof that the 

VOR. Ie? 22 9 church 
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The church respects only sitet petal ‘as are its slaves. 
church does not by its silence abandon its pretensions, 
is that it always teaches the same doctrine at Rome. 
The clergy affect without doubt the greatest respect 
for royalty ; they would have it honoured even in ty- 
rants (22). But its maxims in this respect prove less 
its attachment to sovereigns, than an indifference and 

contempt for the happiness of men and of nations. © 

What is the tyranny of bad kings to the church, 
provided it can partake of their power ? The angel of 
darkness carried the son of man to the top of a moun- 
tain, and said to him, You here see all the kingdoms 
of the earth, worship me and I will make you masterof 
them all. The church says in like manner to the prince, 
Be my slave, the executioner of my barbarities, 
worship me, inspire the people with a fear of the priest, 
and’ plunge them in ignorance and stupidity, and 
will give thee an unlimited empire over thy subjects : 
then shalt thou beatyrant. What a monstrous treaty 
between despotism and the sacerdotal power! 

The church is said to teach respect of princes and 
magistrates: ‘but does it honour them, when in Spain 
it appoints them to be the executioners of its inquisi- 
tion, and in France its jailors*, and orders them to 
imprison all who do not think as they do? It is to de- 
grade princes to charge them with such employments, 





* In Catholic countries they inquire carefully whether a pea- 


sant be a Calvinist or go to mass ; but never if he have any: bacon 
in his pot. 
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A resolute monarch has nothing to fear from the clergy.: 








Itis to hate the people to tommand them to submit 
to the most inhuman tyrants. Does the church more- 
over set them the example? does it humble itself be- 
fore those princes whom it calls heretics ? 

A secret enemy to the temporal power, the priest- 
hood, according to the time and the character of kings, 
either flatters or insults them. The moment a sove- 
reign ceases to be their slave, an ariathema is sus- 
pended over his head : if the monarch be weak, the 
anathema is hurled, he is the sport of his clergy; but 
if he be sagacious and resolute, his clergy will respect 
him. & 

The pope refused the demands of Valdemar, king 
of Denmark, and that prince sent him the following 
message : “‘ We owe our life to God, our kingdom 
“to our people, our riches to our forefathers, and our 
“ faith to your predecessors, which, if you do not grant 
“ our request, we hereby send you back*.” Such should 
be the style of every prudent prince to the court of 
Rome : he that can brave it has nothing to fear from it. 

Priests, from the effeminacy of their education, aré 
pusillanimous ; they have the beard of a man, and the 
heart of awoman. They are imperious toward those 
that fear them, and cowardly toward those that resist 
them. Henry VIII. was a proof of this. wna 





* Vitam habemus a Deo, regnum ab incolis, divitias a paren- 
tibus, fidem a tuis predecessoribus, quam, si nobis non faves, re- 
mittimus per presentes. 
% 
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Policy of annihilating the ‘power of the church. 








An unsuccessful conspiracy under such a king is 
the signal for the total destruction of the priests ; this 
they know, and terror in this case holds their arm. 
Against whom do they raise it ? Princes either weak 
ergood. Had Henry IV. paid less respect to the sa- 
cerdotal power be would not have been its victim. 
He that dreads the clergy rendérs them dreadful. But 
if the power of the church depends on opinion, when 
that opinion is weakened, is not its power diminished ? 
I answer, itremains entire so longas it is not totally 
annihilated. 'To recover its credit, it'is suficiént that 
a priest gain the confidence of the prince’; this -con- 
fidence acquired, he will banish all intelligent men 
. from the presence of the monarch. «Such men are the 
invisible props of a throne and a magistracy against 
the sacerdotal power. Once banished the einpire, the 
people, directed by: the priésts, will again fall into 
their ancient stupidity, and monarchs into their ancient 

slavery. je 

Perhaps the present temper of brevakii is but little 
favourable to the clergy ; but a body that is immortal 
ought never to despair of its credit. So long as it sub- 
sists it has lost nothing. . To recover its former power, 
nothing more is necessary than to watch the opportu- 
nity, seize it, and constantly pursue itsend. The rest 
is the work of time. 

A body that, like the clergy, enjoys immense 
riches, may patiently wait the opportunity. If it can- 
not preach up crusades against sovereigns and attack 
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Of the time ae the church, will revive its pretensions. 








them openly, i it has still left the resource of fanaticism 
against every prince that has not sufficient resolution 
to establish the law of toleration*. f 
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CHAP. XXVIII 


/ 


OF THE TIME WHEN ‘THE CHURCH WILL RE- 
NEW ITS PRETENSIONS. 


‘W uen a weak and superstitious prince possesses the 
throne of a great empire; when the church there 
erects a tribunal of inquisition, and enriched with the 
spoils of heretics, becomes every day more wealthy 
and powerful ; and by horrible and multiplied cruel- 
ties terrifies the minds of men, extinguishes the light 
of science, and brings back the darkness of stupidity 

the church will then have a soyereign command, and 
renew its pretensions, The reign of the monarch will 
be the age of sacerdotal grandeur ; and if the same 
causes Oye etd produce the same effects, the people, 
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* Wherever several religions and several sects are tolerated, 
they become insensibly habituated to each other ; ; their zeal loses 


every day something of its acrimony. Where a full toleration is « 


established there are few fanatics. 
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The pretensions.of the church ire by right. 
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become slaves to the church, will acknowledge it to 
be possessed of a power superior to that of the sove- 
reign. The prince then humbled, and deprived of the 
aid of his subjects, will be nothing more to his clergy 
than a private citizen, exposed to the same contempt, 
the same indignation, and the same chastisement as the 
meanest of his subjects. Whether this conduct be cri- 
minal or not, superstition justifies it. The avowed in- 
fallibility of a body legitimates all its crimes. 


/ 
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THE BRETENSIONS OF THE CHURCH PROVED 
BY RIGHT. | t 
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Tue governments of Germany and France have 
released the subjects fiom the butcheries of an inqui- 
sition. But by what right, says the church, do those 
governments set bounds to my power? Was it with 
my consent they banished my inquisitors ? Have I 
not incessantly recalled them into those empires*? Do 





* Among the papers of the Jesuits that were seized, the attorney 
general of the parliament of Aix found under the name of a coun- 
cil of conscience the project of an inavisition. What the Jesuits 
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not the clergy of Spain and Portugal regard the inqui- 
sition as salutary ?. Have the prelates of France and 
Germany charged that tribunal with being impious 
and prejudicial? Have they separated themselves from 
the communion of .those cruel priests *, because they 
had burned their brethren. In short, is there a Ca- 
tholic country where, at least by their silence, the bi- 
shops have not approved the inguisition? Now what 
is the church? An assembly of ecclesiastics. Does 
the church declare itself the avenger of God? That 








were not able to effect in the reign of Lewis XIV. they apparently 
hoped to execute under a more favourable reign. 

* The bishops should take example by St. Martin. ‘That pre- 
late learned that Maximilian had executed the heretic Priscilian ; 
that a Spanish bishop named Ithacius, a man given up to debau- 
chery, atrocious, intriguing, and cruel, had obtained that sentence 
by surprise : he went to Maximilian, represented to him that re- 
ligion ought not to shed human blood, and reproached him bitterly 
with that crime. ; 

While St. Martin remained at Treves the heretics were undis- 
turbed. After his departure the bishops, assisted by Ithacius, 
again solicited Maximilian, and engaged him to retract the pro- 
mise he made St. Martin: they even accused that saint of heresy, 
and proscribed the sectaries. St. Martin being informed of it, 
would no longer communicate with these persecutors. Some time 
after he relaxed, and in hopes of saving the rest of the Priscilians, 
and to suspend the religious persecutions, he consented to assist 
with these bishops at the ordination of the bishop of Treves : but 
soon repented of it. He attributed to this weakness the loss of the 
gift of miracles, and declared his condescens:o1 to be a crime 5 
which he expiated by a long penance. 
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The church claims a right to dethrone kings. 






right of vengeance is to persecute men. The satne in- 
fallibility that has given the church that right, has au- 
thorised the church to execute it, as well over kings, 
as over the meanest of their subjects (23). 4 
But it may be said, ought the majesty of princes to 


humble itself before the pride of the priests? Ought it 


Y 


to submit to the punishments inflicted by the sacer- 
dotal power? Why not, the church will reply ? What is 
their pretended majesty? An absolute nullity before 
the Eternal and his ministers. Can the vain title of 
king annihilate the rights of the clergy ? They cannot 
lose their rights. Whether prince or subject be 
guilty of heresy, the same crime demands the same 
punishment. Besides if the conduct of a prince be a 
law to the people ; if his example can authorize their 
impiety, it is the blood of kings especially that the 
interest of God and the priest requires. The church 
made it flow in the time of Henry-III. and Henry 1V, 
and the church is always the same. The doctrine of 
Bellarmin is the doctrine of Rome and of its semina- 
ries. “ The first Christians, says that doctor, had a 
“right to kill Nero, and all the princes, their per- 
“secutors. If they suffered without complaining, it 
“ was from a want of confidence, and not a want 
“of right.” Samuel had no right which the Ca- 
tholie’ church, that spouse of God (24), does not 
still possess. Now Agag was a king : Samuel com- 
manded Saul to murder that king ; Saul hesitated ; 

HS was proscribed, and his scepter given to another. 
Let Christians, instructed by this example knéw, that 
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The pretensions of the church proved by facts. 
the moment God commands the punishment of a king 
by the mouth of a priest, it is the Christian’s part to 
obey. To hesitate is a crime. 


2 








CHAP. XXX. 


—————E— 


THE PRETENSIONS OF THE CHURCH PROVED 
= BY FACTS. 


"Tie same rights, says the church, that my infallibi- 
lity has given me over kings, an immemorial possession 
has confirmed to me. Princes have ever been my 
slaves, and | have always shed human blood. In vain 
do the impious cite against me this passage; “ Render 
© to Cassar the things that are Cesar’s.” If Casar be 
a heretic, what should the church render to him? 
Death*. 

Is it for Catholics to read and quote the scriptures ? 
Do they pretend, like Protestants and Quakers, to seek 
their sense, and be their interpreters ? The letter  kill- 
eth, but the spirit maketh alive. 

Let Catholics, by the example of the saints, humbly 
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* Ttwas thus in the time of Henry III. and Henry IV. of Cle- 
-ment and Rayaillac, that the Sorbonnists interpreted this passage. 
adore 
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adore the decisions of the church, and acknowledge 
its power over the temporalities of kings. That Thomas 
of Canterbury, that intriguing, ungrateful, audacious 
priest, as they call him, wasa most lively defender of 
the sacerdotal rights, and his zeal has placed him in 
the rank of saints. Let the vile laity, those insects of 
darkness, humble their reason before the incompre- 
hensible scriptures, and attend their interpretation in 
silence : it is enough for them to know that all autho- 
rity is from God, revealed to his vicar, and that there 
is no one independent of the pope. The catholic 
princes have in vain endeavoured to free themselves 
from that holy yoke; they have not themselves been 
yet able to determine the precise bounds of. the two 
authorities *. How can they reproach the church, 
when they acknowledge its infallibility? It is there- 
fore void of ambition. The most authentic testimo- 
nies of its own history cannot depose againstit. In 
short, the most clear demonstrations are insufficient to 
prove it guilty of any crimes. 


—.——— 


* Isit impossible to fix these bounds? No. If'the priests, as 
they say, pretended to nothing but spiritual authority, and pro- 
perty of that sort, they should be allowed to exercise no autho- 
rity but in the land of spirits. As to property, they should have 
such only as is the most aérial or spiritual ; consequently all, from 
the pinnacle of the Cordeliers to the empyrean, should be theirs ; 
but all the rest should belong to kings and republics, 


Europe 
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. Europe now denies the infallibility of the church; 
but there was no doubt made of it when the clergy 
transferred to the Spaniards the crown of Montezuma, 
when they armed the West against the East, when 
they ordered their saints to preach up crusades, and 
in short, disposed of the crowns of Asia at their plea- 


— sure. What the church could do in Eee it can doi in 


Europe also. 

What moreover are the rights claimed by the clergy? 
Those that have been enjoyed by priests of all reli- 
gions. Inthe time of paganism, were not the most 
magnificent gifts carried in Sweden to the famous 
temple of Upsal? The most sumptuous offerings, says 
M. Mallet, were, in times of public or private cala- 
mities made to the Druids. Now at the time the 
catholic priests succeeded to the wealth and power of 
those Druids, they had, like them, a part in all the 
revolutions of Sweden How many seditions were ex- 
“cited by the archbishops of Upsal!. How many 
changes made by them in the form of government! 
The throne itself was not then a protection against the 
power of those formidable prelates. If they demanded 
the blood of princes, the people hastened to shed it. 
Such were in Sweden the rights of the church. 

In Germany they obliged the emperors, with bare 
heads and feet, to come before the pope and acknow- 
Jedge in him the supreme authority. 

In France they commanded the kings, stripped of 
their habits by the ministers of religion, to be bound 

to 
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Authority exercised, by the church at different periods. Z 
to the altars, and there scourged with rods, that they 
might expiate the crimes of which the church aecused 
them. 

In Portugal the inquisition disinterred the body of 
Don John LV Aste absolve him from an’ excommuni- 
eation which he had not incurred, 

At the time of the difference between Paul V. and 
the regency of Venice, the church anathematised the 
learned man whose pen had revenged the publie ; it did 
more, it assassinated father. Paul, and no one contested 
the right +. Europe saw the action, and held a re- 
spectful silence concerning it. 

When Reme in like manner witint nies ‘the ed 
of Milan t;, when it declared Malatesta, Ordolaphe, 
and Manfredi heretics, and published crusades against 
ibem §, the princes of Europe were silent, and their 





* The crime of Don John was his forbidding the inquisitors te 
appropriate the goods of their victims ; though that prohibition 
was not contrary even to the new bull that the Dominicans, uns 
known to that prince, had obtained of the pope. 


+ Father Paul, on receiving astab with a poignard while he - 
was saying mass, pronounced as he fell those celebrated words, 
agnosco stylum Romanum. 


} The only crime of which the pope accused Visconti was, that 
in quality of yassal of the empire he had shewn too much zeal in 
the cause of the emperor Lewis of Bavaria: for this zeal he was 

“declared a heretic. 


§ The crime of Malatesta was the surprising of Rimini ; that 
a Ordolaphe and Manfredi, the making themselves mastexs of 


silence 
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silence was atacit acknowledgment of the right now 
claimed by the church; a right exercised by it in all 
times, and founded on the unshakable base of in- 
fallibility. f ‘ 

Now what answer can be given ‘to this croud of ex- 
ainples and reasonings on which the clergy found their 
pretensions? The church once acknowledged infalli- 
ble, and the sole interpreter of the ‘scriptures (25), 
every right it pretends to isa right established ; there 
can be none of its decisions that is not true: to doubt 
them is impiety. If it declare a king to bea heretic, 
he becomes such: if it condemn’him to punishment, 
he must suffer it. However barbarous or intole- 
rant a body may be, if we allow it to be infallible, 
we have no right to judge its actions: to deny its 
justice is to deny the immediate and evident conse- 
quence of the principle we admit, -I shall not pursue 
this matter further, but content myself with observing, 
that if it be true, as I have said above, that every 
man, or at least every body of men, are ambitious, 
then, 


i rr I 


Faenza, on which the pope had formed pretensions. All the 
popes were then usurpers, and all their enemies were declared 
hereti¢s. ‘These popes however confessed, but did not restore. 
‘Their successors enjoy without scruple what the others unlawfully 
obtained. This enjoyment might be regarded as a mystery of 
iniquity; I would rather regard it as a mystery of theology. 


: } : : Their 
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Their ambition is either virtuous or vicious, accord- 
ing to the means which they employ to gratify it. 

The means employed by the church are always 
destructive of the happiness of a nation. - 

Its grandeur, founded on intolerance, must im- 
poverish a nation, degrade the magistrates, and en- 
danger the life of the sovereign; in short, the in- 
terest of the sacerdotal power never can coincide with 
that of the public. . ; 

I'rom these several facts we must conclude that reli- 
gion, (not that gentle and tolerant religion established 
by Jesus), but that of the priests, by virtue of which 
they declare themselves the avengers of the Divinity, 
and pretend to the right of persecuting and burning 
their brethren, is a religion of discord * and of blood : 

_a regicidal religion, and on which an ambitious clergy 
may always establish those horrid rights of which they 
have so frequently made use. 

But what can kings do against the ambition of the 
church? Deny it, like certain sects of Christians, 

1, The qualification of infallibility ; 

2. The exclusive right of interpreting the scriptures ; 

3. The title of the avenger of the Divinity. 


Bi ay SD GE LL eee 

* Ifreligion be sometimes a pretence for troubles and civil 
wais, the true cause we are told is, the ambition and ayarice of — 
princes; but without the aid of an intolerant religion, their ambi- 
tion would never arm ahundred thousand men. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Se 


OF THE MEANS OF RESTRAINING ECCLESIASTICAL 
AMBITION. 


'W nen itis left to God to take his own vengeance, 
and to punish heretics ; and the inhabitants of the earth 
do not arrogate to themselves the right of judging of= 
fences committed against heaven (26) ; in short, when 
the precept of toleration becomes a precept of public 
instruction, the priesthood having no longer any pre- 
tence for persecuting mankind, fomenting the people 
to rebel, and usurping the temporal power, their ambi- 
tion will beextinct. Then, divested of their ferocity, 
they will no longer curse their sovereigns, nor arm a 
Ravaillac, nor open the gates of heaven to regicides. If 
faith be a gift of heaven, they who have it not, de- 
serve to be pitied, not punished. It is the excess of 
inhumanity to persecute an unfortunate person. By 
what fatality is itthen practised in matters of religion ? 
foleration established, heaven would no longer be 
the reward of murder and the most atrocious attempts. 
‘Besides, whether a prince be barbarous or benefi- 
cent, a Busiris ora Trajan, it is always his interest to 
establish toleration. It is the slaves of the church only 
that 
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that it permits to be tyrants, Now Busiris would not 
be a slave. 


With regard to a prince that is virtuous and jealous 
of the happiness of his subjeets, what will be his prin- 
cipal care? That of weakening the power of the 
priesthood. It is the clergy that will always most 
strongly oppose the execution of his benevolent pro- 
jects. The spiritual power is always either the Oper 
or secret enemy * of the temporal. The church is- 
tyger; when chained by the law of toleration, it is 
gentle ; when the chain is broken it resumes its former 
fury. By what the church has formerly done, princes 
may judge what it would again doif it were possessed 

of its former POET, The best should inform them of 
the future. 

The magistrate who flatters himself with making the: 
the spiritual and temporal powers concur in the same 
object, that is, the public good, deceives himself ; 
their interests are too opposite, It is with these two 

- powers, sometimes united to devour the same people, 
as with two neighbouring and Jealous nations, which. 
SoetSEESRERCEEEEEEaEEEee 
* When a sovereign grants favour and consideration to bigots, 
he furnishes his enemy with arms. His foreign enemies are the 
neighbouring princes; his domestic are the theologians, Should 
he increase their power? The multiplicity of religions in a king- 
dom gives solidity to the throne. Sectaries cannot be main- 


tained but by those of other sects. In morality, as in physics, it 
is the equilibrium of opposite forces that produces. rest, 


leagued 
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Hostility of the temporal and sacerdotal power. ‘a 
which leagued against a third, attack and subdue it, that 
they may part the spoil between them. 

No empire can be wisely governed by two supreme 
and independent powers. It is from one alone, either 
divided into several, or united in the hands of a mo- 
narch, ‘that all law ought to proceed. 

Toleration subjects the priest to the prince; intole- 
rance the prince to the priest. It infers two rival | 
powers in an empire. 

Perhaps the ancients, in the partition they made of 
the universe between Oromazes an d Arimanes, and in 
the recital of their perpetual combats, meant nothing © 
wore than the perpetual war between the sacerdotal 
and temporal powers. The reign of Oromazes was” 
that of light and virtue: such should be the reign of 
the laws. The reign of Arimanes was that of darkness 
and wickedness; and such must be that of the priest- 
hood and superstition. 

Who are the disciples of Oromazes? The philoso- 
phers, at present so persecuted i in France by the monks, 
the ministers of Arimanes. Of what crimes are they 
accused? None. They have, as far as was in their 
power, enlightened mankind ;. freed them from the in- 
famous yoke of superstition ; and it is perhaps vo their 
writings that princes and magistrates owe, in part, the 
preseryation of their authority. 

“The ignorance of the people, the mother of astupid 
devotion (27,) is a poison, that sublimed by religious 
chemists, spreads round the throne the mortal exhala- 
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tions of superstition. The learning of the philosophers, 
on the contrary, is a pure and sacred fire, that drives 
far from kings the pestilential vapours of fanaticism. 
The prince who subjects himself and his people to 
the sacerdotal empire, drives from him his virtuous 
subjects : he reigns, but it is over the superstitious 
only ; over apeople whose minds are totally degraded ; 
jin short, over slaves to the priest. These slaves are 
men dead to their country; they serve i not, either 
by their talents, or. their courage. A. untry where 
‘there is an inquisition cannot be thie! Bente of an 
~ honest citizen (28). Unhappy is the nation where the 
“monk persecutes with impunity all who despise his le- 
Pay and believe not in witchcraft and fairies ; where 
he drags to punishment the virtuous man, “a does 
good, offends. no one, and speaks the truth. Under the » 
reign of fanaticism, says Mr. Hume, in the life of 
Mary of England, the most persecuted were the most 
honest and discerning. From the moment bigotry 
‘takes in hand the reins of: an empire, virtue and ta- 
lents are banished: then the minds of men fall into 
a dejection, and the only one that is perhaps incurable. 
However critical the situation of a people may be, 
one great man-is sometimes alone sufficient to change 
the face of affairs. The war broke out between France 
= and England; France had at first the advantage: Mr. 
Pitt was raised to the ministry; the English nation re- 
sumed its spirit, and the naval officers their intrepidity. 
The punishment of an admiral produced this change. 
a 7 The 
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The minister communicated the activity of his genius 
_ to the commanders of his enterprizes: the avidity of 
the soldier and the sailor, awakened by the allurements 
of gain and plunder, re-animated their courage ;. and 
vias was less similar than the English at the begin: 
ning and the end of the war. 

Mr. Pitt, it will be said, ruled over free men: vit is 
doubtless easy to inspire the spirit of life into such a 
people. In every other country what use can be made 
of the powerful resource of patriotic love? If in the 
East a citizen should make the interest of his nation 
his own ; if he should participate the glory, the shame 
and misfortune of his country, and it’should sink un- 
‘der a load of calamities, can such a man ever pre-. 
tend to name the authors of those evils? If he name 
them heis lost. A good citizen, under certain govern- 
ments, must therefore be punished as such, or cease 
to be such. Is it so in France? I know not. But 
this-I know, that the only minister who in the last 
war could have given some energy to the nation was 
the duke de Choiseul. His birth, his courage, the 
elevation of his character, the vivacity of his concep- 
tions, would doubtless have re-animated the French, 
if they had been capable of re-animation ; but bigotry 
then commanded too imperiously over the great (29). 
Such was its power over them, that at the time France 
was beaten on every side, and saw her colonies ra- 
vished from-her, nothing was regarded at Paris but 

2¢2 the 
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The affair of the Jesuits absorbed the whole attention of the French. 
QoS 
the affair of the Jesuits *; no efforts were made but 
for them. 





* When the affair of the Jesuits was in agitation, if news came 
to Paris of the loss of a battle, it was scarcely regarded fora day; 
the next day they talked of the expulsion of the holy fathers. 
Those fathers, to divert the public from investigating their 
constitutions, ‘exclaimed incessantly against the Encyclope- 
dists. ‘They attributed the bad success of the French arms to the 
progress of philosophy ; it is that, they said, debauches the minds 
of the generals and soldiers: the devout were convinced it was 
so. A thousand jackdaws repeated the. same words: and yet 
it was the very philosophic people of England, and the still more 
philosophic king of Prussia,’ who beat those French geet that 

pe one suspected of philosophy. 

On the other hand, the lovers of ancient music maintained that 
‘the misfortunes of France were owing to the taste for buffoons, 
and Italian music; for that music, according to them, had entirely 
corrupted the French manners. I was then at Paris. It is not to 
be imagined how ridiculous such notions, maintained by what 
the French call good company, made them appear to foreigners. _ 

Good sense was treated, by almost all the great ladies, as impi- 
ety: they talked of nothing but the reverend father Berthier ; 
and measured the merit of aman_only by the size of his missal. 

In every funeral oration they harangued on nothing but the 
piety of the deceased; and his panegyric was reduced to this 
That the great man so extolled wasan ideot, whom the monks had 
always led by the nose. There was no exhortation or sermon that 
did not end with some satiric invective against the philosophers » 
and Encyclopedists. The preacher, toward the end of his dis- 
gourse, advanced to the edge of his pulpit, like a castrato to the 
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Such was the spirit that reigned at Constantinople 
when besieged by Mahomet the Second; the mini- © 
sters held councils at the very time that pltaiy took 
possession of the suburbs. Bigotry contracts the spi- 
rit of the people; toleration extends it. That alone 
can divest the French of their devout ferocity. 

However superstitious or fanatic a nation may be, its 
character will be always susceptible of divers forms 
which it will receive from its laws, its government, and 
especially its public education. Instruction can do all 
things ; and if I have in the preceding sections scru- 
pulously detailed the evils produced by an ignorance in 
favour of which many people now declare themselves, . 
it was that I might more clearly shew all the impor 
tance of education. 

What are the means to improve it to the greatest | 
degree? 

Perhaps there are ages, when content to sketch out 
a grand plan, we ought not to flatter ourselyés ‘with 
seeing it executed, 

It is with the discussion of this question that I shall 
conclude this work. 





edge of the stage, the one te make his epigrammatic point, and 
the other his finishing note, If the preaci.er had forgotten, the 
audience would have called for his epigram, as they do on hare 
lequin for his antic, bow. 
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1, (Page304.) Toworance rebels against: contradiction. ‘The 
man of discernment ‘can suffer it, because, being a scrupulous ex 
aminer of himself, he frequently detects his own errors. The igno- 
rant are not sensible of the want of instruction : they think they 


know all things. “Who does not examine himself thinks he is in-- 


fallible, as do most men, especially the French petzt maitre. 1 
have always observed him astonished at his want of success among 


_ foreigners. He should know, that if it be necessary in the ports 


of the Levant to speak the language of the place, itis also mneces- 


‘sary, if he would make himself understood, to speak the Jan- 


guage of good sense, and that a petit maitre always appears ridi- 
culous, when in place of the language of reason he pacer the 
tee jargon of his country. 

2. (p. 305.) General truths enlighten the public without 
seaeatly offending the man in place; why then does he not ex- 
cite writers to the search after truths of this sort ? Because they 
sometimes oppose his projects. 

3. (p. 312.) It is not the novelty of a theological opinion that 
offends, but the violence employed to force its reception, This 
violence has sometimes produced strong commotions in empires. 
A noble and elevated soul bears with impatience the slavish yoke 
of the priest ; and the persecuted always avenge themselves of the 


_persecutor. Man, says Machiavel, has a right to think all things, 
speak all things, write all things, but not to impose his opinions,, 


Let the theologian persuade or convince me, but let him not 

pretend to force my belief, 

4. (ibid.) The only intolerable religion is an intolerant religion, 
When 


/ 
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WwW hen such a saison becomes the most pow etula in an n empire, yt 
lights up the torch,of war, and plunges: the people into number-_ 
less troubles and calamities. 

5p 313, ) When princes are indifferent to” ‘theological disputes, 
the haughty theologians, after having furiously railed at each other, 
are tired of writing without being read; the contempt of the 
public s silences them. € 

6. (p. 316.) A prudent legislator always employ ed some cele- 
brated writer to publish such new laws as he would establish. 

After those laws have been some time exposed to the judgment of 
the public under the name of that author, and have been een’, 
they are then received without opposition, , 

7. (ibid.) When a minister makes a law, or a philosopher dise 
cpyeTa a truth, till the utility of that law and that truth be estab- 
lished, they are both exposed to the rage of envy and bigotry. 

Their situation is yet very different : the minister, armed witha © - 


power, is exposed to invective only ; but. the philosopher, desti- 
a 


4 


tute of power, is subject to persecution also. 
8. (p. 317.) We hear men every day extol the excellencyfof .. 
certain foreign establishments, but these establishments, they add, 
are not compatible with sucha form of government. If. this be | 
true in some particular cases, it is false in most. Is the criminal 
process of the.English’the most proper to protect innocence? 
Why then do not the French, Germans, and ‘Ttalians adopt it? 
9. (p. 318.) Princes daily change the laws of commerce ; such as = 
regulate the collection of taxes and customs; they can therefore “ 
equally change every law contrary to the public good. Did 
Trajan think a republican government preferable to monarchy ? 
He offered to change that form of government ;_ he offered li- 
berty tothe Romans, and would have given it them, if “they would: 
have accepted it. Such an action doubtless deserves the highest 
commendation ; it has filled the world with admiration, But is 
jt so supernatural as some men imagine > Is it not evident that 
by breaking the fetters of the Romans, Trajan would haye pre- ‘Bs 
2c4 be served ‘* 
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served the greatest authority over a : people, set fi by his gene- 
rosity ; that he would have then derived from love and gratitude 
almost all the power he owed to his army. Now what can be 
more flattering than the first of these’ powers! Few princes have 
imitated Trajan ; few men, I confess, haye made a sacrifice of ' 
_ their private authority to the interest of the public ; but their ex- 
cessive love: ‘of despotism is sometimes less the want of virtue, 
than the want, of discernment. 

ETO. it 318.) There is but one thing really conteayy to every 
sort of constitution, and that is the misery of the people. ‘Though © 
a prince command them, he has.no right to injure them. If he: 
knowingly make a treaty disadvantageous to his people, he CEceERs 
his power, and renders himself. criminal toward them. ; 

A monarch can never haye any more right than his ancestors. 
__ Now every legitimate sovereignty is founded on election, on the 
” fiee choice of the people. It is therefore evident: that every su- 
preme magistrate, whatever title he bear, is nothing more than 
the first deputy or commissioner of his nation ; and no commis- 
sioner has aright to make a contract disadyantageous to those that 
appoint him. The society may at all times .even annul its own 
appointments if they be too oppressive. 

“When two nations conclude : 4) treaty, they haye, like private 
persons, no other object than their reciprocal advantage and hap- 
piness 5, when this reciprocal advantage no longer subsists, the 
treaty becomes void; one of the two nations may break it. Ought 
they to do it? No: if there result but a small damage to them 
from observing it ; for then it would be better to suffer that da- 
mage, than be regarded as too easy violators of their engagements, 
Now inthe motives themselves that make those two people observe 
their treaty, we see the right that every people have to annula, 
treaty, when it is evidently destructive to their happiness. 

11. (p. 319.) Tf in despotic governments the military be in-. 
wardly hated and despised, it is because the people regard the 
beys and apachas as jailors and hangmen, If in the Greek and 


Roman 
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Roman republics the soldier was, on the contrary, loved and re- 
spected, it was because, armed against the common enemy, he 
would not march against his countrymen. 

12, (p. 319.)ils it enough that a sultan rules by virtue of alaw to 
render his authority legitimate : No: a usurper might by such a 
law, it may be said, declare his reign legitimate twenty years after 
his usurpation. Such an opinion is absurd. No society can, af 
the time of its establishment, put into the hands of a man the 
power of disposing of the property, the lives, and the liberty of 
the citizens at his pleasure. All arbitrary power is an usurpation 

against which a people may at all times revolt. 

When the Romans would enervate the courage ofa people, 
render them ignorant and base, in order to keep them in servitude, 
what did they ! Set a despot over them. It was by this mean 
they enslaved the Spartans and the Britons, Now every consti- 

tution formed to corrupt the manners of the people, every form 
of government which the conqueror imposes for this purpose on the 
conquered, can never be cited as just and legal, Is that a go- 
vernment where all is reduced to the pleasing and obeying a sul- 
tan, where we sometimes meet a straggling inhabitant, but never 
a citizen ? 

Every people, that groan under the yoke of arbitrary power 
have a right to throw it off, ‘The laws that are sacred are such as 
are conformable to the public interest; every ordinance contrary 
to it is not a law, but a legal abuse. 

138 (p: 320.) ‘Asa despot has not a force sufficient to subdue a 
nation by himself, he must effect it by the aid of his janissaries, 
his soldiers, and his army, - If he displease that army it revolts, 
and he is then without force: the scepter changes hands ; he is 
condemned by those that were his associates ; he isnot judged, he 
is murdered. It is otherwise with the king who reigns by the 
authority of the magistrates and the laws. If he commit a crime 
punishable by those laws, he is at least heard in his defence, and 
the slowness of the pr oceeding always gives him time to prevent _ 

: judgment 
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judgment being eigen against him, by repairing the injustice he 
‘has done. 

A prince on the throne of a limited monarchy js always more 
firmly seated than a despot. 3 ; 

14. (p. 341.) The justice of heaven has ever been a my stery- 
The church thought formerly that in duels and combats God al- 
ways took the part of the offended. Experience has disproved this. 
opinion of the church. We see that in duels heaven is always on 
the side of the strongest and most skilful ; and im matte on the 
side of the best troopsand most able general. 

15. (ibid.) Few philosophers have denied the existence of a, 
creative power; ‘‘ There is a cause of that which is, and that cause 
is unknown.” Now whether we give to this cause the name of 
God, or any other, what matters it? The disputes on this subject 
are but about words ; it isnot so with the moral Divinity. The 
opposition that is always found between the justice on earth and 
that of heaven, has frequently made his existence doubtful. Be-_ 
sides it has been said, what is morality? Is it a collection of the 
conventions that the reciprocal wants of men have obliged them 
to make with each other! Now how cana god be made of the 
works of men? 

16. (p. 356.) The proof of our little faith is the contempt we 
have for those that change their religion. Nothing is certainly: 
more commendable than to abandon an error.to embrace the 
truth; whence then arises our contempt for a new convert? 
From the dhscure conviction we have that all religions are equally 
false*, and therefore whoever changes his religion is influenced 
by some sordid, and consequently contemptible, motive. 

17. (p. 358.) Hf ms Morality of the Jesuits had been the rok of 





—— 





* Our author, when. speaking of false religions, must be abiysi 
understpod to except the: Christian, © or he would be continually 
: Gggpditting himself, 'T, 
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a laic, it would have been condemned as soon as printed; there 
are no persecutions which its author would not have suffered. 
~ Before the parliaments interfered, that morality however was 
the only one generally taught in France. .The bishops approved 
jt. The Sorbonne feared the Jesuits ; that fear rendered their. 
principles respectable. In such cases, it is not the matter, but the 
author, that the clergy judge : they have always two weights and 
two measures: St. Thomas is an example. Machiavel, in his 
Prince, no where advances such propositions as that saint teaches 
in his Commentaries on ithe 5th of the Politics, text xi, - These 
are his own words. 

“For the preservation of tyranny, men of great power and 
“riches must be \destroyed, for such by their power may rise - 
“‘ against the tyrant. It is also expedient to destroy men of ta- 
*‘lents, for such by their talents may find means to expel ty- 
*‘ranny. Nor should schools be permitted, or other assemblies, 
“by which learning may be acquired ; for learned men have 
“< reat dispositions, and are magnanimous, and such men easily 
“rebel. For the support of tyranny it is proper that the tyrant 
“< contrive to make his subjects accyse each other of crimes, and 
“<< molest each other, so that friends may attack friends, the mean 
«« people the rich, and therich one another; for by their divisions 
*¢ they will be the less able to rise against him, It is also neces- 
‘© sary to impoyerish the people, for they will be thereby less 
*« able to rise against the tyrant. ‘Taxes should be established, 
«¢ that is, exactions, which should be great, and in great number 3 
‘© forthereby the subjects will be the sooner impoverished, The 
‘¢ tyrant should excite wars among his subjects, or else among 
‘« strangers, so that the people may have no opportunity to con- 
“ spire against the tyrant. A kingdom is supported by friends; 
*« but a tyrant ought not to trust to friends for the maintenance of 
*¢ tyranny. ; : 

«It is expedient thata tyrant, for the support of. ty ranny, do 
‘not appear severe or cruel to his subjects: for by appearing 

“cruel 
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“ cruel he will render himself odious ; which will make the peo- 
*¢ ple more readily rise against him: but he ought to render him- 
* self respectable by an excellence in some eminent virtue ; for 
* all respect is due to virtue ; and if he have no such excellent 
*« quality, he ought to appear to have it. The tyrant ought so to 
“deport himself as to appear to his subjects to excel in some 
** eminent virtue in which they are deficient, and for which they. 
*‘ may respect him. If he have no “ virtues, let him so deceive 
“them, that they may think he has.” ! 
Such are the ideas of St. Thomas on this matter. Whether he 
- regarded tyranny as an impiety or not, I may say with Naude, 
these are very strange precepts in the mouth of a saint. I shall 
further observe that Machiavel in his Prince is nothing more than 
the commentator of St. Thomas. Now, if for offering the same 
ideas one writer be sanctified, and his applauded works be put into 
the hands of all the world, and the other on the contrary be ex- 
communicated, and his book condemned ; it is evident that the 
church has two weights and two measures, and that its interest 
alone dictates its judgments, 
18. (p. 359.) The monks still dispute, but they no longer rea- 
son. When their opinions are opposed, and objections are made to 
them, they cannot answer: they affirm that they have been a long 
time fixed in their determinations, and in that case this answer is 
certainly the most artful. The people, it is true, now more dis- 
cerning, know that the book prohibited is that, whose maxims are 
in gencral most conformable to the public welfare. 
19. (ibid.) If the hope of reward can alone excite men to 
_ the search aftertruth, an indifference for it supposes a great dis- 
proportion between the recompence annexed to its discovery, and 
the pains required in its investigation, Why is the discoverer of a 
truth so often the object of persecution ? Because the envious and 
the wicked have an interest in his persecution. Why does the 
public at first take part against the philosopher? Because the 
public is ignorant, and being deceived at first by the cries of the 
fanatics, it becomes intoxicated with their fury. But it is with the 
public 
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public as with Philip of Macedon, we may always appeal 
from the drunken public to the sober public. Why do mea 
in power rarely make use of the truths discovered by philo- 
sophers? Because they rarely give themselves any concern about 
the public welfare. But suppose they were anxious about it, 
and patronised the truth, what would be the consequence? It 
would be propagated with an incredible rapidity. It is not so with 
error: when favoured by a potentate, itis generally, but not uni- 
yersally adopted. The truth has always its secret partisans : they 
form, as it were so many conspirators, always ready, when oppor- 
tunity offers, to declare for it. One word ofa sovereign is suffici- 
ent to destroy error; but as for truth, its root is indestructible : it 
is doubtless barren till fertilised by power; but it still subsists ; 
and if the root owe its branches to power, it owes its existence to 
philosophy. 

20. (p. 364.) Among the ecclesiastics, there are without doubt 
some men that are honest, happy, and void of ambition ; but 
these are not called to the government of that powerful body. 
The clergy, always governed by men of intrigue, will be always 
ambitious. 

21. (ibid.) The church, constantly employed in promoting its 
power, reduces all the Christian virtues to abstinence, humility,. 
and a blind submission : it never preaches the love of our country, 
nor of humanity. | 

22. (p. 370.) If the church sometimes forbids the laity to mur- 
der their prince, it always permits itto the clergy. This is proved 
by its own history. It is true, the theologians will say, the popes. 
have deposed some sovereigns, preached up crusades against them, 
and beatified such men as Clement; but those levities were the 
faults of the pontiff, and not of the church. With regard-to the 
culpable silence of the bishops on this matter, it was, they add, 
the effect of a complaisance for the papal chair, and not an appro- 
bation of its conduct. But ought they to have been silent when 


such crimes. were committed, and to. haye risen with so much: 
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fury against the pretended extravagant interpretation that Luther _ 
and Calvin gave of certain passages of scripture? Should men 
persecute error, and at the same time suffer the most henious crimes 
to escape? Every man of sense must see, in the perpetually equi- 
vocal conduct of the church, that it had in reality but one view, 
and that was to be able, according to its various interests, by turns 
to approve or disapprove the same actions. 

There is no proof of its ambition more evident than the project 
invented by the Jesuits of associating great men, princes, and even 
monarchs in their order; by that association, into which so many 
great men had already entered, kings became the subjects of the 
Jesuits and their general, and were nothing more than the vile 
executioners of their persecutions. 

But forthe parliaments, who knows if this project, so boldty 
conceived, had not succeeded ? 

23. (p. 376.) ‘There is no inquisition in France : however, says 
the church, they there imprison at my desire the Jansenist, the 


‘Calvinist, andthe Deist. ‘They therefore tacitly acknowledge the 


right I have to persecute. Now this right which the prince gives 
me over his subjects, I only wait an opportunity to claim over 
himself and his magistrates. 

24, (ibid.) The church calls herself the spouse of God; but 


‘wherefore I know not. ‘The chutch is an assembly of the faith- 


ful; these faithful are bearded or unb earded? shod or unshod, 
cowled or uncowled ; now that such an assembly should be the 
spouse of the Divinity is a pretension beyond measure, stupid and 
ridiculous. If the word Church, (£glise), had been masculine, 
how would they have consummated the marriage ? 

25. (p. 381.) The church of France now refuses the pope the 
right to dispose of crowns; but is the refusal of that church sin- 
cere, is it the effect of conviction ? Its past ‘conduct must inform — 
us, What respect can the clergy have for a human law, when 
they pretend, in quality of interpreters of the divine law, to the 


Power of changing and modifying it at their will. Whoever as- 


* sumes 
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sumes the right of interpreting a law, always concludes by making 


;alaw. The church in consequence makes itself God ; though 


there be nothing less alikethan the religion of Jesus and that of 
the present papists. 

How would the apostles be surprised, if they were to come 
again upon the. earth and read a catechism they have not made ; 
if they should be told that the clergy have lately forbidden the 
laity even to read the scriptures, under the idle pretence of being 
scandalised by their weakness, 

I shall mention on this occasion a singular event ; it is an act 
of the English parliament, passedin 1414. In this act it is for- 
biden under pain of death, to read the scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, that is, ina language they understood. What, say the 
reformed, has God collected ina book the duties that he enjoins 
men to perform ; and has this God, who is omniscient, explained 


‘his will so obscurely, that we cannot understand it w ithout an in- 


terpreter ? ? Does not that Almighty Being, who has created man, 
know the extent of his understanding !» O priest, what ideas have 
you of the Divine wisdom ? ; 

Did the young man of Abbeville, who was prosecuted for pre- 
tended blasphemy, ever pronounce any thing so horrible? He 
however was punished with death, and you are respected. So 
true it is, that there is nothing but good luck and bad luck in this 
world, and that there is no man just but he who has power. 

26. (p. 383.) Governments are the judges of actions, and not 


of opinions. If I advancea gross error, J am punished byridicule 


and contempt ; but if in consequence of an erroneous opinion I 
attempt to violate the liberty of other men, it is then I become 
¢riminal. 

If, being a devout adorer of Venus, I burn the temple of Sera- 
pis, the magistrate ought to punish me; not as a heretic, but as a 
disturber of the public peace ; as am unjust man who being free 
in the exercise of my own worship, would oe pbs my fellow-ci- 


tizens of the liberty I enjoy myself. 
27, (p. $85.) 


- 
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27. (p. 385.) The expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain and Por- — 
tugal shews the ministers to have been ofa bold and firm character. 
In France, the knowledge already diffused among the people faci- 
litated that expulsion. If the pope had complained too bitterly, 
his complaints would have appeared ill-placed. 

Ina letter written on the subject of the condemnation of the 
mandate of M. Soissons, by the congregation of the holy office, a 
virtuous cardinal remonstrated to the holy father, ‘‘ that there are 
<¢ certain pretensions which the court of Rome ought to bury in 


- eternal oblivion; especially, he added, in these unhappy and 


‘© deplorable times, when the infidels and the impious make the 
*¢ fidelity of the ministers of religion'suspected,”? — 

Now what do the words infidel and impious mean in the eccle- 
siastical language? ‘The opposers of the power of the clergy. Itis 
therefore to the infidels that kings owe their security, the people 
their tranquility, the parliaments their existence, and the ambition 
of the sacerdotal power its moderation. These impious as they 
are called, ought to be the dearer to the French nation, as there 
is nothing to fear from them. The philosophers form no separate 
body ; they are without authority ; besides, it is impossible, as 
mere citizens, that they should ever have any interest which is 
not connected with that of the public, under a discerning govern- 
ment, | ' 

28. (p. 386.) What means are there of forming virtuous citi- 
zens in Catholic countries? The instruction of youth is there con- 
fided to priests : now the interest of the priest is almost always 


‘contrary to that of the state. Never willa priest adopt this funda- 


mental principle of all virtue, which is, ‘ that the justice of our 
‘* actions depends on their conformity, with the general interest.” 
Such a principle opposes his ambition. 

Besides, if morality, like other sciences, cannot be improved 


_ but by time and experience, it is evident that a religion which 


pretends, in consequence of its being revealed, to instruct men in 
all their duties, must the more efficaciously oppose the improve- 
2 ment, 
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ment of that science, as it leaves nothing to be done by genius and 


experience. . 

29. (p. 387.) At the time that France was engaged in a war 
with England, the parliaments. were making war on the Jesuits, 
and the devout court took part with the latter ; in consequence 
every one there was busied with ecclesiastical intrigues. One 
wad have imagined it to be the end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
- hey then reckoned at Versailles a few honest men, and a great 
number of bigots. ; 


I shall be asked, without doubt, why 1 bigotry as SO- 
fatal toa state ? Spain, it will be urged, subsists, and Spain has not. 


yet thrown off the yoke ofthe inquisition. It is true ; but that 
empire is weak ; it does notexcite any jealousy ; it makes no 
conquest ; and it hasno commerce. Spain lies in aseparate cor- 
ner of Europe; it cannot in its present situation either attack or 
beattacked. It is notthe same with another state. France, for 
example, is feared andenvied: it is open on all sides; its com- 
merce maintains its power, and its genius maintains its commerce. 
There is but one way of supporting industry, which is to estab- 


lish a mild government, where the mind can preserve its spring,’ 
and the citizen his liberty of thought... If the darkness of ignorance 


be again spread over France, its industry will diminish, and its 
power daily decline. 

A superstitious nation, like one subject to arbitrary power, is 
soon without morals, without spirit, and consequently without 
force. Rome, Constantinople, and Lisbon ate proofs of this. If 
all the peopie there give themselves up to effeminacy and debau- 
chery, it is not to be wondered at ; for where men are forbidden 
the exercise of the mind, they will naturally resign themselves. to 
that of the body, 
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“SECTION X. 


SEE 


“ 


OF THE POWER OF INSTRUCTION : OF THE MEANS OF IMPROV- 
ING IT TO THE UTMOST : OF THE OBSTACLES THAT OPPOSE 
THE’ PROGRESS OF THIS SCIENCE, 

OF THE FACILITY WITH WHICH, THESE OBSTACLES REMOVED,,. 

THE PLAN OF AN EXCELLENT EDUCATION MIGHT BE LAIR. 
DOWN. F 








CHAP. I. 


I 


EDUCATION IS CAPABLE OF EFFECTING 
EVERY THING. 


Tue strongest proof of the power of education is the 
‘ proportion constantly observed. between the diversity 
of instruction, and its different products or results. 
The Indian, indefatigable in hunting, is more swift in 
chace than the the civilized man* ;. because he is 
more exercised init. 





* ‘The sagacity of the savages in distinguishing the track of a 
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The civilized man has more knowledge, he has more 
ideas than the savage, because he receives a greater 
number of different sensations, and is by his situation 
more interested to compare them with each other. 

Therefore the superior agility of the one, and. va- 
rious knowledge of the other, are the effects of the 
difference of their education. 

If men be commonly frank, loyal, industrious, and 
humane, under a free government ; and mean, false, 
and vile, without genius, and without courage, under 
a despotic government, the difference in their charac- 
ters is the effect of the different education received 
under those different governments. 

From the several constitutions of states let us pass to 
the different conditions of men.- What is the cause 
that so little sound judgment is to be found among 
theologians? The duplicity common to then in ge- 
neral results from their education ; they are in this re- 
spect more assiduously instructed. than other men ; 
being accustomed from their youth to content them- 
selves with the jargon of the schools,.and to take words 
for things, it becomes impossible for them to distin- 
guish trath from falsehood, or sophistry from demon- 
stration. - 








man through a forest is incredible : they can tell by it his coun- 
try, and the form of his person. To what shall we refer the supe- 
riority of the savage in this respect over the civilized man? Toa: 
multitude of experiments. Judgment of ey ery kind is the child 
of observation. j 

2n2 Why 
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Why are the ministers of the altar the most dreaded 
of all men ? Why does the Spanish proverb say, “take 
“ heed of the head of a bull, of a woman before, of a 
“ mule behind, and of a monk on all sides?” Proverbs 
being almost all founded on experience, are almost 
always true. To what then attribute the wickedness 
of the monk ? To his education. 

The Sphynx, the Egyptians said, was the emblem of 
a priest. The face of a priest is gentle, modest, in- 
sinuating ; and the sphynx has that of a female. The 
wings declare it to be an inhabitant of heaven ; its 
claws announce the power that superstition gives it 
upon earth ; and its serpent’s tail is a sign of its sup- 
plenature. Like the sphynx, the priest proposes enig- 
mas, and throws into prison all who do not interpret 
them to his liking. The monk, accustomed from early 
youth to the practise of hypocrisy in his conduct and 
opinions, is infact the more dangerous, as he has ae- 
quired a greater habit of dissimulation. | 

Ifa son of the church be the most arrogant of all 
the children of men, it is because he ts continually 
puffed up by the homage of a great aiontaes of super- 

stitious persons. 

If a bishop be the most cruel of all men, it proceeds 
from his not being, like most men, exposed to. danger 
and want; from an effeminate education that contracts 
his Biiacter: : and from his being perfidious and cow- 
ardly ; for there is nothing more cruel, says Montaigne, 
than weakness and cowardice. The soldier is com- 
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monly in his youth ignorant and licentious. Why? 
Because he has no need of instruction. In his later 
years he is frequently a fool and a fanatic. Why ? 
Because the days of debauchery being then past, his 
ignorance must make him superstitious. 

There are few great talents among the polite world ; 
this is the effect of their education. That of their 
childhood is too much neglected ; false and puerile 
ideas alone are then engraved on their memories. To 
furnish them afterwards with such as are just and great, 
the former must be effaced: now this is always a 
work of time, and the boy becomes old before he is a 
man, . 

{n almost all professions the instructive life is very 
short; the only way to prolong it is to form the judg- 
mentearly. Let the memory be charged with no ideas 
that are not clear and determinate ; adolescence will 
then become more intelligent than is now old age. 

Education makes us what we are. If the Savoyard, 
from the age of six or seven years, be frugal, active, 
laborious, and faithful, it is because he is poor and 
hungry, and because he lives, as | have before said, 
with those that are endowed with the qualities re- 
quired in him ; in short, itis because he has for in- 
structors example and want, two imperious masters 
whom all obey*. 





* When we contract in infancy habits of labour, economy, 
and fidelity, it is with difficulty we depart from them ; it ic not 
2p 3 The 
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- The uniform conduct of the Savoyards results from 
the resemblance of their situation, and consequently 
the uniformity of their education. It isthe same with 
that of princes. .Why are they reproached with ‘hav- 
ing nearly the same education ?. Because they have no 
interest to instruct themselves, having only to will, 
and obtain their real and imaginary wants. Now he 
who can without talents and without labour satisfy both 
‘of these, is without motive to information and activity. 

Understanding and talents being never any thing 
more in men than the produce of their desires and 
particular situation*, the science of education may be 








without a long intercourse with knaves, or ane extremely 
* strong ; and such passions are rare. 


* Tt is to misfortune, to the severity of their education, that 
Europe owes such princes as Henry IV. Elizabeth, prince Henry, 
the princes of Brunswick, and, lastly, Frederic. Itis in the cradle 
of calamity that great princes are nourished : their knowledge is 
commonly in proportion to the dangers they have experienced. 
Ifan usurper have almost always great talents, it is because his si- 
tuation obliges him to have them. It isnot so with his descen- 
dants : born on the throne, if thiey be almost always without ge- 
nius, and think little, itis because they haye little occasion to think. 
The love of arbitrary power ina sultan is the effect of idleness: 
he would free himself from the study of the-Jaws ;. he wants to 
avoid the faticue of attention : ; and that want does not influence 
the visir less than the sovereign. The influence of idleness on the 
several governments is unknown. Perhaps I was the first that 
discovered the constant proportion there, is between the know- 
ledge of the people, the force of their passions, and the form of 
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reduced perhaps to the placing a man in that situation 
which will force him to attain the talents and virtues 
required in him. m 

Sovereigns are not in this respect always the most 
happily placed. Great kings are extraordinary phe- 
nomena in nature. These phenomena are long hoped 
for, and seldom appear. It is always from the prince 
who is to succeed that we expect the reformation of 
abuses; he is to perform miracles. That prince as- 
cends the throne; nothing is changed; the admini- 
stration remains the same. Why, in faet, should we 
ay ise. pep re ee 
their government ; and consequently the interest they have to 
acquire knowledge. 

The savage or man of nature, solely employed in providing for 
his corporeal wants, is less intelligent than the polished man ; and 
among such savages, the most discerning are those who find the 
most difficulty in gratifying the same wants. 

Which of all the people of Africa are the most ‘stupid? They 
that inhabit forests of palm-trees, whose trunks, leaves, and fruit 
furnish, without culture, all the wants of man. Happiness itself 
cansometimes stupify the spirit of a nation. England now pro- 
duces few excellent works in morality and politics ; its defici- 
ency inthis respect is perhaps the effect of its public felicity. 
Perhaps celebrated writers owe, in certain countries, the melan- 
choly advantage of an extraordinary discernment, merely to the 
degree of misfortune and oppression uuder which their fellow-sub- 
jects groan. , 

Sufferings, when carried toa certain point, enlighten mankind ; 
when carried beyond it, render them stupid. — Will usa remain 
for a long time intelligent ! 

2D 4 expect 
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, ; a . 
expect, that a monarch, frequently worse educated. 
than his ancestors, should be more wise ? 

The same causes will always produce the same effects 








CHAP. II. 
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ON "THE EDUCATION OF PRINCES. 


> A. Kine born on the throne is rarely worthy of it,” 
said a French poet, Princes in general owe their ge- 
nius to the austerity of their education, to the dangers 
that surround their infancy, and the misfortunes they 
have felt. The more severe the education, the more 
wholesome it is to those who are one day to command 
over others. © gs ‘ se 

_ Itis in times of trouble aud discord that sovereigns 
receive this sort of education ; at other times they 
have nothing more given them than a ceremonial in- 
struction, as bad, and often as dificult to change, as 
the form of government of which it is the effect *, 

What can be expected from such instruction ? 


i a 
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» “dn every despotic government where the manners are corrupt- 
ed, that is,.where private interest is detached from that ofthe pub- 
lic, the bad education of princes is the necessary effect of the bad’ 
form ef government. All the East is a proof of this, 
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What is in Turkey the education of the heir to the 
throne? The young prince, confined to a part of the 
seraglio, has for his company and amusement a wo- 
man and atapestry-loom: if he go out of his retreat, 
it is once a week under a strong guard to visit the 
sultan, and return under the same guard to his apart- 
ment, where he finds the same woman and the same 
tapestry-loom. Now what idea can he acquire, in this 
retreat, of the science of government? This prince 
mounts the throne; the first object presented to him 
is a map of his vast empire ; and what is recommended 
to him is, to be the love of his subjects and the ter- 
ror of his enemies. But what is he to do to be the 
one and the other? He does rot know. ~A want of 
the habit of application renders him incapable. The 
science of government becomes odious to him ; he is 
disgusted with it; shuts himself up in his haram, and 
there changes his women and his visir impales some, 
bastinades others, and thinks he governs. Princes are 
yen, and as men they can produce no fruits but what 
spring from instruction. 

In Turkey neither sultan nor subject thinks. It is 
the same in the several courts of Europe, in proportion 
as the education of their princes approaches that of 
the East. 

The result of this chapter is, that the virtue and 
vices of men are always the effects of their diffe- 
yent situations, and the different instruction they 
yeceive. 
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This principle admitted, suppose wé would deter- 
mine the best plan of education for every condition, 
what is to be done? 

1, Decide what are the talents and. virtues essen- 
tial to.a man of sucha profession. 

2, Point out the means of compelling him to acquire 
(1) those talents and virtues. 

Men in general. reflect the ideas of those that sur- 
round them; and the only virtues we can be sure to 
make them acquire, are the virtues of necessity. Con- 
vinced of this truth, if I would inspire my son with 
the social qualities. I would give him companions of 
nearly his own strength and age ; I would in this re- 
spect abandon the care of their mutual education, and 
not have them inspected by a master, but to moderate 
the rigor of their corrections. According to this plan 
of education, I should be sure that if my son was fop- 
pish, impertinent, conceited, or imperious, hé would 
not remain so long. ‘- 

A child cannot long sustain the contempt, insults, 
and railleries of his comrades : there is no social de- 
fect that such treatment will not.correct.. To be still 
more sure of success, it is necessary that he be almost 
always absent from the paternal dwelling; and that he 
do notreturnin the vacations and holidays, to catch 
again, from a conyersation with the people of the 
world, the vices his fellow-pupils had effaced. ~ 

In general, that education is the best where the 

: 4 child, 
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-child, most distant from bis parents, has least opportu- 
nity of mixing incoherent ideas with those which he 
ought to acquire in the course of his studies (2). It 
is for this reason that a public education will eiays 
excel a private. 

There are too many people however of a different 
Opinion, to permit me to pass this matter over without 
a further explanation. 


CHAP. III. 


OF THE ADVANTAGES OF A PUBLIC OVER A DO- 
MESTIC EDUCATION. 


"Vue first of these advantages is the salubrity of the 
place where youth receive their instructions. 

In a domestic education the child lives in the pater- 
nal house ; and that house, in great cities, is frequently 
small and eatbah phase 

In public education the house on the cob eine ip 
the country, and may be so spacious as to admit of all 
the exercises proper to fortify the body, and preserve 
the health of youth. 

The second advantage is the rigour of the discipline. 
In the pues house discipline is never so exactly 

observed 


a 
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observed asin a public education. Ina college all is 
subject to the hour: the clock there regulates both 
masters and domestics: it determines the duration of 
meals, study, and recreation: the bell constantly pre- 
serves order ; and without order there can be no re- 
gular studies: order lengthens the days ; disorder con- 
tracts them. 

The third advantage of public instruction is the 
emulation it inspires. The principal incentives of early 
youth are fear and emulation. Now emulation is pro- 
duced by comparing ourselves with a great number of 
others. Of all the means of exciting a love of talents” 
and virtue, this is the most certain ; but a child in the 
paternal house has no Opportunity of making these 
comparisons, and his instruction is so much the more 
imperfect. . 

The fourth advantage is the discernment of the in- 
structors. Among men, and consequently among fa- 
thers, there are discerning and stupid; the latter know 
not what instruction to give their children ; the former. 
know what learning they should have, but are ignorant 
of the manner of making them easily conceive the 
ideas. This is a practical knowledge, soon acquired 
in a college, either by experience or tradition, but 
frequently unknown to the most intelligent parents. — 

_ The fifth advantage of a public education is firm- 
ness. A domestic education is seldom resolute. Pa- 
rents, solely concerned for the corporeal advantages of 
their children, and fearful of making them uneasy, in- 

dulge 
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dulge all their humours, and give to a mean PORIB REET, 
the name of parental afiedtiant) 

Such are the several reasons that will always make a 
public education preferable to a private. It is from 
the first alone that patriots are to be expected. That 
alone can strongly connect in the mind of the people 
the ideas of private and public happiness. I shall ex- 
patiate no further on this subject. 

I have shewn all the power of education. 

I have proved that in this matter the effects are al- 
ways in proportion to the causes. 

I have shewn how much public’ education is pre- 
ferable toa private. 

I should here enumerate the almost insdrmiouieette 
obstacles that in most governments oppose the ad- 
RR a ee a tn arn REE ed Pi de 

* There is no mother who does not pretend to have a violent 
Jove for her son : butif by the word love is meant a desire to pro- 
mote his happiness, and consequently his instruction, there are 
scarcely! any of them that may not be accused of indifference. 
What mother, in fact, studies the education of her children, reads 
the best books on the subject, and endeavours to understand 
them? Do they act in the same manner when they have an im- 
portant cause to manage ? No : there is no woman who does not 
then consult her lawyer, and consider his opinions. She that 
should-do neither the one nor the other, would be regarded as in- 
different to the success of her cause. The degree of attention 
paid to.any affair, is the measure of the degree of. solicitude we 
have for its success. Now if this rule be applied to the care 
commonly taken in the education of children, nothing will be 


found more rare than maternal love. 
vancement. 
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vancement of this science, and the facility with which, 
those obstacles being removed, education might be 
carried to the highest degree of improvement. 

‘But before enumerating these particulars, I think 1 
should point out to the reader the several parts of in- 
struction to which the legislature should pay a parti- 
cular attention. For this purpose I shall divide edu- 
cation into two sorts, the one. corporeal, the other in- 
telleciual. roar ae 





CHAP. IV. 


— 


A GENERAL IDEA OF CORPOREAL EDUCATION. 


Tus object of this education is to render men robust 
and healthful, consequently more happy, and generally 
useful to their country, that is, most proper for the 
several employments to which the national interest 
may call them. . 
The Greeks, convinced of the importance of corpo- 
real education, honoured gymnastic exercises (3), and: 
made them part of the instruction of their youth : they 
employed them in their medicinal regulations, not only 
as a preservative, but asa specific, to fortify this or that 

member, weakened by disease or accident. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps it will be expected that I should here de-~ 
scribe the games and exercises of the ancient Greeks ; 
but what can I say on this -subject that isnot to be 
found in the memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
where may be seen even the manner in which Lace- 
dzmonian nurses began the education of the. Spartan 
children ? . i 

But was the science of gymnastics carried by the 
Greeks to the highest degree of perfection? 1 know 
not. aes) 

After the establishment. of these exercises, it is to 
be determined by an able surgeon and physician only, 
informed by daily experience, of what degree of im- 
provement this science is still susceptible. I shall only 
observe on this subject, that corporeal education is 





neglected by almost all European nations : not that 
governments directly oppose improvements in this part 
of education ; but that exercises of this sort being no 
longer in vogue, are no longer encouraged. 

There is no law that forbids the laying out of a suita- 
ble ground inacollege, where the students of a pro- 
_ per age may exercise themselves in wrestling, running, 
leaping, swimming, throwing or lifting of weights, &c. 
If in this ground, constructed in imitation of the gym- 
nasium of the Greeks, prizes were to be decreed for the 
conquerors, there is no doubt but they would rekindle 
in youth the natural disposition they have for such 
games. But may not the minds and the bodies of young 
people be both exercised at the same time ? Why 

‘ not 
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not? Let them surpress in colleges those vacations 
during which children return to their parents to weary 
themselves with idleness, and neglect their stu- 
dies ; and let their daily recreations be enlarged. A 
child may consecrate every day seven or eight hours 
to his serious studies, and four or five to exercises 
more or less violent ; and thus he will at once invigorate 
both body and mind. 

The plan of such an education is no master-piece of 
invention. Nothing more is necessary to the carrying 
it into execution than to rouse the attention of pa- 
rents to this business. A good law would produce this 
effect*. Thus much may suffice for the corporeal 


# 


* A vigorous education should be given to youth; but cana 
plan of. this sort take place in an age of luxury, when men are 
drunk with pleasure, and the government is become effeminate ? 

_Effeminacy degrades a nation. But what is the degeneracy 
of their nation to the greatest part of the men in power? They 
are only solicitous that a favourite son be not exposed to the , 
danger of a blow or acold. There are perhaps fathers who, from a 
discerning and virtuous tenderness, desire that their children should 
be healthy and robust, and that they should be rendered such by 
vigorous exercise. But if these exercises be no longer in vogue, 
where is the father bold enough to brave the ridicule of an in- 
novation ; and if he do, what means are there to resist the cries 
and importunities of a weak and pusillanimous mother? Peace 
at home is to be purchased at any price. To change the manners 
of a people in this respect, the legislature must punish in parents a 
too effeminate education of their children, by shame and infamy ; 
and not grant, as I have already said, any military employ to those 

2 part. 
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Circumstances under which man is susceptible of moral education. 
part of education. 1 shall now pass to the moral part, 
which is without doubt the least understood. 











CHAP. V. 


——EES 


t 


OF THE TIME AND THE SITUATION. IN WHICH 
MAN IS SUSCEPTIBLE OF A MORAL EDUCATION. 


Mian, as an animal, feels different corporeal wants; 
these several wants are so many tutelar genii, created 
by nature to preserve his body, and enlighten h s mind, 
It is from heat, cold, hunger, and thirst that he learns 
to bend the bow, to aim the arrow, to spread the net, 
to cover himself with a skin, to construct a hut, &c. 
As long as individuals live separate in forests they can 
have no moral education: The virtues of the po- 
lished man are the love of justice and: his country ; 
those of the savage are force and activity: his wants 
are his only instructors, the sole preservers of his spe- 





who have not given proofs of a duestrengtb,.anda proper tempera- 
ment of body. ' . 

Parents would then be interested in forming robust and healthful 
children : but it is only from such a law that we can expect such 
a happy change in corporeal education. : 

YOU. 11, 25 cles, 
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cies, and that preser vation seems to be the only inten- 

tion of nature. — : 

When men become multiplied and united in society ;. 
when the want of provisions obliges them to cultivate 
the earth, they make conventions among themselves,” 
and the study of these conventions gives birth to the 
science of education. Its object is to inspire men with 
a love of the laws and of the social virtues. The more 
perfect the education, the more happy the people. 
Hence I observe, that the progress of this science, 
like that of legislation, is always im ‘proportion to, the 
progress of human reason, improved by experience ; 
which experience always supposes the union of men 
in society.. We may then consider them from two 
points of view: . 

1. As citizens. 

2. As citizens of this or that profession. 

-In these two situations they receive two sorts of in- 
struction ; the most ‘perfect is the latter. I have but 
little to say on this head, and it is for that reason 
make it the first oPvERe of my examination. 


CHAP, 


Of education relative to different professions. 


CHAP. VI. 


(oo GN Ria 


OF EDUCATION RELATIVE TO DIFFERENT 
PROFESSIONS. 


Wauena youth is to be instructed in any art or sci- 
ence, the same means present themselves to all minds. 
1 would make my sona Tartini* ; I instruct him in 
the principles of music ; I pdr to make him 
fond of it: in his most early youth I puta violin i 





his hands; this is what is commonly done, and it is 


nearly all that can be done. 

The progress of the child, more or less rapid, after- 
ward depends on the ability of the master, his method 
of teaching, more. or “less improved ; and lastly, the 
greater or less taste the scholar has for the instrument. 
~ In like manner, when a rope-dancer would teach his 
sons his own trade, if from their most tender years he 
endeavour to give their bodies by exercise the ut- 
most flexibility, he instructs them in the best manner 


possible. Whena more difficult art is to be acquired | 


if for example we would form a painter ; from the mo- 
ment a youth is able to holda pencil, he is taught to 


ee a a a arn eet 


* A celebrated player on the violin in Italy. 
2E2 - “draw 
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draw after the most correct prints, then after bass- 
reliefs, and lastly, after the most beautiful models. 
His memory is moreover enriched with the grand and 
sublime images that are to be found in the poems of 
Virgil, Homer, Milton, &c. The pictures of Raphael, . 
Guido, and Correggio are placed before his eyes, and 
heis made to remark their several beauties ; he suc- 
cessively studies in those paintings the magic of de- 
sign, composition, colouring, &c. lastly, his emulation 
is roused by a recital of the honours pais to celebrated 
painters. 
This is all that an excellent education can do for a 
oun ainter: it is to the greater or less desire he has 
ca himself illustrious that he must owe his fu- 





ture progress. Now chance has a great influence over 
the force of his desire; a commendation given to a 
pupil at the moment he madea masterly stroke with 
his pencil, has sometimes been sufficient to animate him 
with a love of glory, and endow him with that deter- 
inined attention which produces great talents. 

But, it will be said, there is no man who is insensible 
to corporeal pleasure ; all therefore must love glory, at 
least in a country where that glory i is the representative 
of some real pleasure. Itis true; but the greater or 
less force of that passion. always depends on certain 
circumstances and situations ; in short, on that same 
chance which presides, as I have proved in the second 
section, over all our discoveries. Chance therefore 
has always a share in the formation of illustrious men. 


: All 
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Allthat an excellent education can nae is to multi- 
_ply the number of men of genius ina nation; it is to 
inoculate, if [may so say, good sense on the rest of the 
people: this it can do, and this is enough. The inocu- 
lation is fullas valuable as any other. 

The result of what [ have here said is, that the part 
of instruction peculiarly applicable to different condi- 
tions and professions is im general sufficiently good. It 
is only necessary on the one hand to simplify the me- 
thods taught, which isthe busiaess of the master, and 
onthe other to increase the spring of emulation, and 
that is the business of government.’ 

With regard to the moral part of education, it is 
doubtless the most important, and the most ne; C 
There are no public schools in which the se 





morality is taught. 

What do pupils learn at college from the third form 
up to rhetoric?-Tc make Latin verses, What time 
do they allot for the study of what they cal! ethics or 
morality ? Scarcely a month. Can we then wonder 
to findso few men that are virtuous, and instructed in 
their duties toward society *? 

To. conclude ; suppose that in a school for public 
instruction they propose to give the pupils a course of 
morality, what is to be done for this purpose ? Let the 








* Why do they not, by giving a new form to the civil govern 
meat of Mr. Locke, explain to young people that book, which 
contains a part of the sound principles of morality ? 

QES maxims 
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maxims of this science, always fixed and determined, 
be derived from a-simple principle, and from which 
may be deduced, as in geometry, an infinity of second- 
ary principles. But this principle is not yet known ; 
morality therefore is not yet a science; for they can- 
not honour with that name a heap of incoherent and 
contradictory principles*. Now if morality be nota 
science, what method is there of teaching it ? ~ 

If I may be supposed to have at last discovered 
the fundamental principle of morality, it should be re- 
membered that the interest of the priest will for ever 
oppose its publication ; and that in every country we 
may always say, “ No priest, or no true morality.” 

ee and Portugal it is not either religion or su- 
t 


ition they want. 





* The Sorbonne, as well as the church, pretends to be infallible 
immutable. By what do we discover its infallibility and immuta- 
bility > By its constancy in opposing every new idea. In other 
respects the Sorbonne is always contradicting its own decisions. Tt 
first protected Aristotle against Descartes, and excommunicated 
the Cartesians; then taught their system, gave to that same 
Descartes the authority of a father of the church, and adopted his 
errors to oppose truths the most clearly demonstrated. Now to 
what what shall we attribute so much inconstancy in the opinions 

‘of the Sorbonnists? To their ignorance of the true principles of 
allscience. Nothing would be more curious than a collection of 
their contradictions in the successive condemnations they have | 
issued oe the thesis of the abbé Parades, the works of Rousseau, 
Marmontel, 
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CHAP. VIi 


OF THE MORAL EDUCATION OF MAN. 


"Turre are few good patriots ; few citizens that are 
ulways just: Why? Because men are not educated to 
be just; because the present morality, as] have just 
+ said, is nothiug more than a jumble of gross errors and 
contradictions; because to be just aman must have 
discernment, and they obscure in children hg ost 






obvious conceptions of the natural law. 

But are children capable ‘of conceiving adequat 
ideas of justice? This I know, that if by the aid ofa 
religious catechism we can engrave onthe memory df 
achild articles of faith that are frequently the most 
absurd, we might consequently, by the aid of a moral 
catechism, there engrave the précepts of an equity, 
which daily experience would prove to be at once useful 
and true. 

From the moment we can distinguish pléasure from 
pain; from the moment we have done and received an 
injury, we have acquired some notion of justice: 

To form the most clear and precise ideas of justice, 
what is to be done ? Ask ourselves. 

Q. What is man? 

2B 4 A. An 
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A. An animal,\said to be rational, but certainly sen- 
sible, weak, and formed to propagate his species. 

Q. What should man do as an animal of sensibility ? 

A. Fly from pain, and pursue pleasure. It is to this 
constant flight and igre that is given the name of 
self-love™, 

Q. What should he also do as a weak animal ? 

A. Unite with other men, that he may defend him- 
self against animals stronger than himself; or that he 
may secure a subsistence which the beasts would dis- 
pute with him ; or lastly, that he may surprise such of 
them as are to serve him for nourishment; hence all 
the conventions relative to the chase and fisheries. 

_ What happens to man as being an animal formed _ 
opagate his species ? 

A. That the means of subsistence diminish in pro- 
portion as the species is multiplied. 

Q. What must he do in consequence ? 

A. When the lakes and the forests ave exhausted af 
fish and game, he must seek new means of procuring 
subsistence. 

Q. What are those means ? 

A. They are reduced to two. When the inhabitants 
eNO ETO SOR SO ee ee ee 

* He that would understand the true principles of morality 
should, with me, recur to the principle of corporeal sensibility, 
and seek in the wants of hunger, thirst, &c. the cause that compels 
men, already multiplied, to cultivate the earth, to unite in society, 


and toform conventions among themselves, whose observation or 
infraction makes men just or unjust. 
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are not yet very numerous, they breed cattle, and be- 
‘come’ pastors ; but when they are. greatly multiplied, 
‘and are obliged to find subsistence within a small com- 
pass, they must then cultivate the ‘land, and become 
agriculturists. 

‘Q. What does an improved cultivation of theland 
imply ? 

A. That men are already united in societies or-vil- 
lages, and have made compacts: among themselves. 

Q. What is the object of these compacts ? 

A. Tosecure the ox to his feeder, and the ‘harvest 
to him that tills the land. 

Q. What determines man to these compacts ? 

A. His interest and foresight. If there wer 
other who could’ take the harvest from him who 







ploughed the land and sowed the seed, no man would 
plough or sow ; and the next year the villagewould 
be exposed to the horrors ofa famine. © 

~Q. What follows from the necessity of cultivation ? 

A. The necessity of property. 

‘Q. How far do the compacts concerning property 
extend? 

“A. Tomy person; ty thoughts, my life, my liberty, 
and my property. 

“Q. What follows from’ the compacts: of eee. 
being once established ? 

“A. Pains or punishments to be inflicted on those 
that violate them, that is, on the thief, the murderer, 
‘the fanatic, andthe tyrant: abolish these punishments, 

and. 
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and all compacts between men become void. From 
the moment any one can with impunity usurp the pro- 
perty of another, mankind return to the state of war; 
all society is dissolved, and men must fly from each 
other like lions and tygers. 

Q. Are there punishments established in polished 
countries against the violators of the law of property ? 

A. Yes ; at least in all those where goods are not in 
common (4), that is,in almost all countries. 

Q. What renders this right of property so sacred, 
and, for what reason have they almost every where 
made a god of it under the name of Lerminus? ’ 

A. Because the preservation of property is the moral 
divinity of empires; as it there maintains domestic 
yeace, and makes equity flourish ; because men as- 
semble but to secure their properties ; because justice, 
which includes almost all virtues, consists in rendering 
to every onehis own, and consequently may be reduced 
to the maintenance of the right of property ; and be- 
cause, lastly, the*different laws have never been any 
thing more than the different means of securing this 
right to the people. 

Q. But should not thought be included in’ the num- 
ber of properties, and what is then meant by that word ? 

A.The right, for example, of rendering to God that 








worship which I think most agreeable to him. Who- 


ever deprives me of this right, violates my property ; 
and, whatever be his rank, he is punishable for it. 


Q. Is 
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Q. Is there any case in which a prince may oppose 
the establishment of a new religion ? a 

A. Yes, when it is intolerant: i ‘ 

Q. Howishe then authorized ? 

A. By the public security: he knows that if such 
religion becomes dominant, it will become persecutive. 
Now the prince, being charged with the happiness of 
his people, ought to oppose the progress of such reli- 
gion. ~ J 

Q. But why cite justice as the root of all virtues ? 

A. Because from the moment that men, to secure 
their happiness, assemble in society, it is from justice 
that every one, by his good nature, humanity, and 
other virtues, contributes, as far as he can, to the feli- 
city of that society. | = 

Q. Supposing the laws of nature to be dictated by 
equity, what means are there of causing them to be ° 
observed, and of exciting in the minds of the people a 
love of their country ? 

A. These means are the punishments inflicted for 
crimes, and the rewards assigned to virtues. 

Q. What are the rewards for virtues ? 

A. Titles, honours, the public esteem, and all those 
pleasures of which that esteem is the representative. 

Q. What are the punishments for crimes? ; ‘ 

A. Sometimes death ;-often disgrace, accompanied 
with contempt. - : 

Q. Is contempt a punishment?» 


A, Yes; atleastina free and well conte ees, ‘ 
la 


ae 
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In sucha country the punishment of contempt is se- 
vere and dreadful ; it is capable of keeping the great 
to their duty: the fear of contempt renders them just, 
active, and laborious. ‘ 

Q. Justice ought doubtless to rule empires ; it 
ought to reign by the laws. But are laws all of the 
‘same nature ? 

, . A. No: some of them may be said to. be invariable, 
and without them, society cannot subsist, at least not 
happily : such are the fundamental laws of property. 

Q.. Is itsometimes permissible to violate them? 

A. No: except in extraordinary circumstances, 
where the welfare of the country is concerned. 

Q. By what right are they then violated ? 
~ A. By the. general interest, which knows but one in- 
variable law : 
Salus populi suprena lex esto. 

Q. Ought alllaws to give way to this? 

A. Yes. Ifan army of Turks were marching to Vi- 
enna, the legislature, to famish them, might for a mo- 
ment violate the right of property, destroy the harvest 
of the people, and burn their granaries,if. they were 
hkely. to fall into the hands of the enemy. : 

Q. Are thelaws.so sacred that they.can. never be 
altered ? , : 

A. They ought: to be altered when they. are. con- 
trary to the happiness of the majority. - 

Q. But is not every proposal to alter them frequently 
regarded in.a citize@ as a criminal temerity ? 

2 Roe se Me 
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A. It is: however, if man owe the truth to man ; if 
a knowledge of the truth be at all times useful ; if 
every one interested has a right to propose what he 
thinks will be of use to his associates ; every citizen, 
for the same reason, has a right to propose to his na- 
tion what he thinks may contribute to the general 
felicity. 

Q. There are however countries where the liberty of 
the press, and even that of thought, is proscribed ? 

A. Yes; because they imagined it more easy to rob 
the blind than the clear-sighted ; and to dupe a people 
of ideots than of men of science. In every great na~ 
tion there are always men interested in the misery of 
the public: they aloe deny the citizens the right of 
informing their countrymen of the misfortunes to whieh 
one bad law will frequently expose them. 

Q. Why are there not bad men of this sort in small 
and rising societies? Why are the laws there apie 
always wise and good? 

A. Because the laws are there made by common 
consent, and consequently for the advantage of every 
one; and because the citizens not being numerous 
cannot form private associations against the general 
association, nor then detach their interest from that 
of the public. 

Q. Why are the laws then so religiously observed ? 

A. Because no citizen is then more strong than the 
Jaws, and because his happiness is then connected with 
their observation, and his misery with their infraction. 


Q. Among 
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Q. Among the various laws, are there not some that 
are called the laws of nature? 


A. They are those, as I have already said, that con- 


cern property, and that we find established among 
almost all nations and polished societies, because socie- 
ties cannot be formed without the aid of such laws. 

Q. Are there other laws? 

A. Yes; there are such as are variable, and those 
are of two sorts: the one are variable by their nature ; 
and such are those that regard commerée, military dis- 
cipline, taxes, &c, These may, and ought to change 
according to times and circumstances. The other, im- 
mutable by their nature, are only variable from their 
not being yet carried to perfection. In the number of 
these I’ place the civil and criminal laws, those that 
regard the administration of finances, the distribution 
of property, wills (5), marriages, &c. (6). 

Q. Is the imperfection of these laws the mere effect 
of the idleness and indifference of legislatures ? 


A. Other causes concur with them, such as fanati- 


cism, and conquest. 


Q. If the laws established by one of these causes be : 


favourable to knaves, what follows? 

A. That they willbe protected by those knaves, 

Q. Should. not the virtuous, for a contrary reason, 
desire their abolition ? 

A. Yes ; but the virtuous are few in number ; and 
are not always the most powerful. Bad laws in con- 
sequence are not abolished, and seldom can be. 


Q. Why? 
A, 
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Q. Why? 

A. Because genius is required to substitute good 
laws in the place of bad, and courage to make them 
received. Now in almost all countries the people in 
power have neither the necessary genius to form good 
laws, nor sufficient courage to establish them, and 
brave the clamour of evil designing ‘men. If man 
love to govern other men, it is always with the least 
possible care and pains. 

_ Q. Supposing a prince to have a desire to carry the 
science of the laws to perfection, what should he do? 
per Encourage men of genius to study this science, 
and direct them to resolve its several problems. 

Q. What will then happen ? rn 

A. The variable laws, as yet imperfect, will cease to - 
be so, and become invariable and sacred. 

Q. Why sacred ? 

A. Because excellent laws being “necessarily the 
work of experience and of sagacious judgment, are 
esteemed as revelations from heaven itself ; because the 
observation of those laws may be regarded as the wor- 
ship most agreeable to the Divinity, and as the only 
true religion ; a religion that no power, not even God 
himself, can abolish ; for to do evil is repugnant to 
his nature. 
” Q. Have-not kings in this respect been sometimes 
more powerful than the gods ? 

A. Among princes there are some, doubtless, who 
Dy. violating the most sacréd laws of property, have 
made 
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made attempts on the possessions, the lives, and liberty 
of their subjects. They have received from heaven 
the power, but not the right to do harm: this right 
has never been. conferred on any one. Can we ima- 
gine that, like the infernal spirits, princes are con- 
demned to torment their subjects ? What a horrid idea 
of sovereignty! Must the people be accustomed to 
see an enemy only in their monarch, and in his scep- 
‘tre an iristrument of torture ? 
A 5 . , 

It is evident from this sketch, to what a degree of 
perfection such a catechism, might carry the educa- 
tion of acitizen ; how much it would enlighten the 
subject and the monarch in their respective duties, 
and lastly, what just ideas it would give them ‘of mo- 
rality. 

If the fundamental principle of the science of 
morals be reduced to the simple fact of corporeal sen- 
sibility, that science will be adapted to the capacity of 
men of all ages and all understandings: all may haye 
the same idea of it. 

From the moment we regard corporeal sensibility as 
the first principle of morality, its maxims cease to be 
contradictory ; its axioms all linked together will 
bear the most rigorous demonstration; in short, its 
principles being freed from the darkness of speculative 
philosophy; will become evident, and the more gene- 
rally adopted as the people will be the more clearly 
‘convinced of the interest they haye to be virtuous (7). 

Whoever 
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Whoever shall elevate himself to this first principle, 
will see, if I may so say, at the first glance all the im- 
perfections of a legislation: he will see if the bulwark 

_ opposed by the laws to such passions as are contrary 
to the public good, be sufficiently strong to support 
their efforts : if the law rewards and punishes in such 
Just proportion as will necessitate men to virtue : lastly, 
he will perceive in that so much vaunted axiom of the 
present morality, 


“< Do unto others as thou wouldst they should do unto thee,” 


only a secondary, domestic maxim, and one that is 
always insufficient to inform mankind of what they 
owe to theircountry. He will presently substitute for 
it that axiom which declares, 


«That the public good is the supreme law,” 


] 


an axiom that includes, in a manner more general and 
more explicit, all that is useful in the former, and is 
applicable to all the different situations in which a 
citizen may find himself; that agrees equally well with 
the private man, the judge, the minister, &c. It is, if 
Imay so express myself, from the sublimity of such 
a principle, that, descending even to the local conven- 
tions, which form the customary law of each people, 
every one may instruct himself in the particular na- 
ture of his engagements, in the wisdom or folly of 
the laws and customs of his country, and form a 


more just judgment of them, as he will more ha- 
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bitually present to his acid aa ate Dies ples by 
which are estimated the wisdom, and even the equity 
of the laws. wy 

We may therefore forniili youth with sound and de- 
terminate ideas of morality. By the aid of a cate- 
chism of probity we may carry this part of education 
to the highest degree of perfection: but what obstacles 
are there to surmount ! 





CHAP. VIIL 


a 


THE INTEREST OF THE PRIEST, THE FIRST OB- 
STACLE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MORAL 
EDUCATION OF MAN. 


Tus interest of the clergy, like that of every other 
body, changes according to time, place, and circum- 
stance. Therefore every morality whose principles are 
fixed will never be adopted by the priesthood ; they 
require one whose precepts being obscure and contra- 
dictory, and consequently variable, may be adapted 
to all the several positions in which they may find: 
themselves. 


The priest requires an arbitrary morality*, that al- 





* There are no eyident propositions that the theologians do not 


r) lows 








Reason of their opposition. 


lows him to legitimate to-day the action he will declare 
infamous to-morrow. 

Unhappy is the nation that confides the education of 
the people to the priests ! Only false ideas of justice 
which are still worse than none, can be expected from 
them. Whoever is without prejudice is the more ready - 
to receive true knowledge, and the more susceptible, 
of just instructions. But where are such instructions 
to be had ? In the history of man, of nations, of their 
laws, and of the motives by which they were established, 
Now itis not from such sources that the clergy will 
permit the principles of justice to be drawn; their inte- 
rest forbids it: they are sensible that the people, when 
enlightened by that study, will measure the esteem 
or contempt due to different actions by the scale of 
public utility : and what respect willthey then have for 
bonzes, bramins, and their pretended sanctity ¢ What 
has the public to do with their macerations, their hair- 
cloth, and blind obedience? The whole set of monastic 

_virtues contribute nothing to the happiness of a nation. 
It is not so with the virtues of a citizen, that 1s, with 


render problematical. We have seen them, according to times 
and circumstances, sometimes maintain that it is the prince, and 
sometimes the Jaw, that ought to be obeyed; yet, neither reason, 
nor the interest of the monarch, leaves any doubt on this subject. 
Follow the law, said Lewis XII. notwithstanding the contrary 
_orders that importunity may sometimes force from the sovereign. 
The law should be regarded as the determinate will of the 
prince ; his orders, as the will of his ministers and favourites. 
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The useful virtues are the effect of education not of faith. 
generosity, veracity, justice, fidelity, friendship, since- 
rity, and the engagements made with the society 'to 
which we belong. These virtues are really useful. 
There isno resemblance between a saint and a virtuous 
citizen*, 

Would the clergy, to be thought useful, pretend 
that it is to their prayers, and the effects of grace, that 
men owe their probity}? Experience proves that the 
probity of man is the effect of his education; thata 
people are what the sagacity of their laws makes them : 
that modern Italy has more faith and less virtue than 
the ancient; and, to conclude, that it is always to 
the vices of administration we ought to refer the vices 
of individuals. 

When a government ceases to be ceconomical, con- 
tracts debts, acts indiscreetly, and, like the prodigal, 
begins by being a dupe, it ends by being a knaye. 
When the great, by virtue of their power, think they 





* A man may be religious under an arbitrary government, but 
not virtuous ; for sch government, by detaching the interest of 
individuals from that of the public, stifles in man the love of his 
country : consequently religion and virtue have nothing in common, 

po bE tire number of priests be quadrupled in one country, and 
the number of patroles in another, which will be the least infested 
with robbers ? Not that stocked with priests. ‘Ten thousand a 
year in guards will consequently restrain more thieves end villains 
than forty thousand a year in priests. What a saving would this be 
toanation! What a numerous expensive band of robbers are @ 
whole clergy to a uation ! 


m ay 
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The priests would oppose the publication of a moral catechism, 








may do whatever they will, are without justice, and 
without honour ; under such governments the people 
will be without morals ; they will regard force as every 
thing and justice as nothing. 

It is by the aid of a moral catechism, by recalling to 
the memories of mem the motives of uniting in society, 
and their primitive, simple conventions, that we can 
give them clear ideas of equity : but the more explicit 
such a catechism is, the more strongly its publication 
will be opposed. Such a catechism would require for 
the instructors of youth, men skilful in the laws of na- 
ture and nations, and of the principal laws of each em- 
pire. Nowsuch men would soon transfer to the tem- 
poral power the veneration conceived for the spiritual. 
The priests therefore would for ever oppose the publi- 
cation of such a work, and their criminal oppositions 
would still find supporters. Sacerdotal ambition thinks 
all things lawful ; it vilifies. persecutes, blinds man- 
kind, and appears constantly just in the eyes of its par- 
tisans. 

If you reproach a monk with intolerance and cruelty, 
he will reply, that his situation requires them , that he 
follows his function. Are there then professions in 
which men have aright to injure the public? !f there 
be, they should be abolished. ‘Is not every man a 
citizen of a particular profession? If there be any one 
that can justify criminality, why did they punish Car- 
touche? He was the head of a band of robbers ; he 

-yobbed, he followed his function, 
QF 3 The 
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The imperfection of governments the second obstacles to moral education. 


% 





The clergy therefore have the power, but not the 
right, to oppose the improvement of the moral part of 
education. 

The priests already dread an approaching change 
in public instruction ; but their fear is panic. How far 
are men still from adopting a good plan of education ! 
They will remain for a long time stupid. Let the Ca- 
tholic church therefore rest satisfied that in an age so 
superstitious, its ministers will constantly preserve suf- 
ficient power efficaciously to oppose every useful re- 
formation : necessity alone can triumph over their in- 
trigues, and produce an alteration that is desirable, but 
impracticable, without the concurrence, favour, and 
protection of governments. 








CHAP IX... 


EE eS 


THE IMPERFECTION OF MOST GOVERNMENTS, THE 


SECOND OBSTACLE TO THE MORAL EDUCATION 
OF MAN. 


Vaart is a bad form of government where the inte- 
rests of the citizens are discordant and opposite ; where 
the laws do not oblige them equally to coneur in the 
public good. There are therefore few good govern- 

ments, 
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Hostility of a corrupt government to virtuous precepts. 

een a 
ments. In those that are bad, what are the actions to 
whichis given the name of virtues? Isit to such as are 
conformable to the interest of the majority ? But such 
actions are often declared criminal by the edicts of 
power and the manners of the age. Now what honest 
precepts in such countries can be given to the people, 
and what means are there to engrave them deeply on 
their memories? [ have already said that man receives 
two educations : 

The one of childhood : which is given him by masters. 

The other of adolescence ; which he receives from 
the form of government, and the manners of the na- 
tion in which he lives. 

When the precepts of these two parts of education 
are contradictory, those of the former become void. 

If L inspire my son from his infancy with a love of 
his country, and compel him to attach his happiness 
to the practice of virtuous actions, that is, of actions 
useful to the majority ; and if on entering the world 
he see patriots languish in contempt, misery, and op- 
pression, and learn that virtuous men, hated by the 
rich and great, are rare in the city, and banished from 
the court, that is, from the source of favours, honours, 
and riches, (which are undoubtedly real possessions), 
it is one bundred to one that my son will regard me as 
an absurd dotard, a severe fanatic ; that he will de- 
spise my understanding, and his contempt for me will 


be reflected on my maxims; and that he will give 
himself 
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himself up to all those vices that are favoured by the 
form of government, and the manners of his com pa- 








triots. 

If, on the contrary, the precepts given in childhood 
are recollected in youth : and if a young man on enter- 
ing the world see the maxims of his masters honoured 
with the public approbation, then full of respect for 
those maxims, they will become the rule of his conduct, 
and he will be virtuous. 

But in an empire like that of Turkey, let no one 
flatter himself with forming such men. Always in 
dread, and exposed to violence, is itin that state of in- 
quietude that a citizen can be the friend of virtue and 
his country ? His wish is to repel force by force. If 
he would secure his happiness, he must be strong ; it 


is of little signification to be virtuous. Butinan ar- ; 


bitrary government, who are the strong? They that 
please the despot, and his sub-despots. Then favour 
is apower: to obtain it, every thing is to be sacri- 
ficed. Is it to be acquired by baseness, falsehood, and 
injustice? A man becomes vile, a liar, and a knave. 


The man that is frank and sincere is misplaced in such 


a government, and would be impaled before the end of 
the year. In sucha country, every villain who does 
not dread pain or death, may always justify the most 
infamous conduct. 

Mutual wants, he will say, have forced men to 
unite in society : if they have built Cities, it is because 
they have found more advantage in living together 

than 


i 


~? 


i 
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than separate: the desire of happiness has therefore 
been the sole principle of their union. Now the same 
motive, he will add, ought to force men to vice, when 
by the form of government, riches, honours, and hap- 
piness, are its rewards. 

However insensible men may be to riches and gran- 
deur, they must, in every country where the laws are 
too feeble efficaciously to protect the weak against the 
strong, where they see none but oppressors and oppress- 
‘ed, convicts and executioners, desire riches and honours, 
if not as the means of performing acts of injustice, 
at least as the means of avoiding oppression. 

But there are arbitrary governments where ap- 


- plause is still lavished on the sages and heroes of an- 


tiquity ; where people boast of their disinterested con- 
duct, their elevation and magnanimity of soul. Be it 
so : but those virtues are now out of fashion ; the praise 
of magnanimous men isin the mouth of every one, and 
in nie heart of no body. No man is in his conduct 
the dupe of such eulogies. 

I have seen the admirers of heroic times, who would 
have introduced the precepts of the ancients into their 
own countries: vain efforts! The forms of govern- 
ments and religions forbid it. There are ages when 
reformation in public instruction should be preceded by 
some reformation in the administration of govern- 
ment and the public worship. 

To what may the advice of a father to his son be 
reduced under adespotic government ? To this shock- 
ing sentence : “ My son, be base and groyeling, with- 

1 out 
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“ out virtues, without vices, without talents, and with- 
“ out character ; be what the court would have thee, 
“and, every instant of thy life, remember thou arta 
“ slave.” 

In such a country it will not be to instructors cou- 
rageously virtuous, that a father will confide the edu- 
cation of his children: he would soon repent it. Sup- 
pose that at the time of Xerxes a Lacedemonian had 
been appointed preceptor to a Persian lord, what 
would have been the consequence ? Being brought up 
in the principles of patriotism and an austere frugality, 
the young man would have been odious to his coun- 
trymen, and, by a manly courageous probity, would 
have ruined his fortune. Othou Greek! too rigidly 
virtuous, the father would have cried, what hast thou 
done to my son! thou hast ruined him. I wished, 
him to have that mediocrity of understanding, those 
soft.and flexible virtues, to which in Persia are given 
the names of wisdom, prudent conduct, knowledge of 
_ the world, &c. Fine names, you will say, by which 
Persia disguises the vices that are sanctioned by its 
government. Be it so; I would havemy son rich and 
happy: his wealth or his indigence ; his life or his 
death, depend on the prince. This thou knowest, and 


shouldst have made him a skilful courtier ; but thow 


hast made him nought buta hero and a virtuous ci- 
tizen. 


Such would have been the language of the father ; 


and what reply could be made? The prudent part of 


the. 
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A good plan of education will be rejected by a vicious government, 
the people would have added: How absurd, to give an 
honest and magnanimous education to a man destined 
by the form of government to bea vile courtier, an 
obscure villain. To what purpose inspire him with 
the love of virtue ? Can he preserve it in the midst of 

corruption ? 
It follows therefore, that in every despotic form of 
"government, and in every country where virtue is odi- 
ous to men in power, it is equally insignificant and ri- 
diculous to attempt the formation of virtuous citizens. 








CHAP. X. 


at SER 


EVERY IMPORTANT REFORMATION tN THE MORAL 
PART OF EDUCATION, SUPPOSES ONE IN THE 
LAWS AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


W wen aman proposes to introduce a good plan of 
education ina vicious government, and flatters himself 
with making it acceptable, he deceives himself: the 
author of sucha plan is too confined in his views to 
accomplish any thing great. if the precepts of a new 
education contradict the morals of a government, they 
are always reputed bad. At what time will they be 
adopted? When the people feel great misfortunes, 

9 great 
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great oppressions, and a happy and singular concur- 
‘rence convinces the prince of the necessity of a re- 
form. Till that is not felt men may, if they will, me- 
ditate the principles of a good education ; its disco- 
very must precede its establishment: besides the more 
we cultivate a science, the more new truths we dis- 
cover relative to it, and the more simple its principles 
become. But let us not hope to see them adopted. 

Some illustrious men have thrown great light on this 
subject ; education however is still the same. Why? 
Because a clear discernment is sufficient to form a good 
plan of education, but power is required to establish i it. 
It isnot therefore wonderful that the best plans of this 
kind have not hitherto produced any sensible altera- 
tion. But ought these works therefore to be regarded 
as useless? No: they have really advanced the sci- 
ence of education. A mechanic invents a new ma- 
chine ; he calculates its effects, and proves its utility; 
the science is thereby improved : the machine is not 
made ; the public therefore receives no benefit from 
it; but it is discovered. There wants only a man of 
fortune to construct it, and, sooner or later, such a 
man will be found. : 

Let an idea so flattering encourage philosopherg to 
study the science of education. If there be a search 
worthy of a virtuous citizen, itis that of truths which 
may be one day useful to mankind. What a consola- 
tory hope it is to our labours that we are promoting 
the happiness of polaeaniacks ! The discoveries of philo- 

sophers 
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Perpetnal revolution inthe moral universe. 
sophers are in this respect so many seeds sown in good 
minds, that only wait a favourable event, to make them _ 
spring up ; and sooner or later that event will arrive. 

The moral universe is, in the eyes of the undiscern- 
ing, in a constant state of repose and immobility ; they 
think that all things have been, and will be, as they 
are; they see nothing in the past and future, but the 
present. It is not so with the intelligent : the moral 
world presents to them a perpetual revolution ; the 
universe, continually in motion, appears to them forced 
to produce incessantly new forms, even to a total ex- 
haustion. of all its combinations ; till all that can be 
has been, and imaginary beings can nolonger be con- 
ceived. ‘ 

The philosopher therefore perceives, at a greater or 
less distance, the time when power will adopt the plan 
of instruction presented by wisdom ; and let him, ani- 
mated by this hope, endeavour previously to under- 
mine those prejudices that oppose the execution of 
his plan. 

If we would erect a magnificent monument, we 
should, before we lay its foundation, chuse the ground, 
pull down the ruins with which it is incumbered, and 
clear away the rubbish. Such is the business of the 
philosopher ; let him not be accused of constructing 
no new edifice* ; it is he that now substitutes a mora- 
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# It has been long said of philosophers that they destroy all and 
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jity that is. clear, sound, and deduced from the very 
wants of man, for one that is obscure, monastic, and 
fanatic, the scourge of the present and of past ages : 
it is to the philosophers, in fact, that mankind will 
owe this first and sole principle of morality ; the publie 
good 1s the supreme law. 

There are certainly few governments that conduct — 
themselves by this law; but to impute this fault to 
the philosophers 1s to make a crime of their impo- 
tence. When the architect has given a complete plan 
of a palace, he has performed bis part: it is for the 
state to purchase the ground, and provide the funds 
necessary for its construction. I know that it is put 
off for along time ; that they prop up the old palace 
2 long while before they erect a new one ; and du- 
ring that time the plans are useless ; they lie dormant, 
but they will be atlength brought forth, 








build nothing: they will no longer incur thisreproach. Should 
the modern Hercules moreover strangle the monstrous errors 
only, they will still merit the approbation of mankind. ‘Fhe 
accusation brought against them on this account arises merely 
from the inclination men im general have to believe every thing, 
whether truth or falsehood. It is in early youth that we are made 
to contract this incliriation; which in time becomes a desire that is 
continually greedy of gratification. When a philosopher destroys 
one error, men are always ready to say to him, with what other 
will you replace it? They resemble a sick man, who says to his 


physician, Doctor, when you have cured me of iny fever, what 
other disorder will you give me in lieu of it ? 


The 
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Results of the author’s observations on education. 





The architect of the moral edifice is the philoso- 
pher : the plan is drawn ; but the greatest part of re-_ 
ligions and governments oppose its execution. When 
the obstacles opposed by a stupid religion or tyranny 
to the progress of morality are removed, mankind 
may flatter themselves with seeing the science of edu- 
cation carried to the highest degree of perfection of 
which it is susceptible. 

Without entering into the detail of the plan of a 
good education, | have at least pointed out the prine 
cipal parts that are to be reformed ; I have shewn 
the reciprocal dependence that subsists between the 
moral part of education and the different forms of go~ 
vernment : and lastly, [ have proved that a reforma- 
tion in one cannot be produced without a reformation 
in the other. 

This truth being clearly demonstrated, the attempt 
can no longer appear impossible : being assured that 
the excellence of education depends on the excellence 
of the laws, there is no lowger any occasion to attempt 
to reconcile Pe cckaslenbbes) 

IfI have marked out the spot where the mine should 
be dug, future men of leiters, better informed in their 
researches on this subject, will no longer wander in 
vain speculation, and I shall spare them the fatigue of 
useless labour. 








CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL. 


OF INSTRUCTION, AFTER THE OBSTACLES THAT 
OPPOSE ITS PROGRESS ARE REMOVED. 


W wen honours and rewards are always decreed ina 
country to merit, when public and private interest are 
constantly united, the moral education in that country 


will be necessarily excellent, and the re neces- 


sarily virtuous. 


Man (experience proves) is by nature an imitator, 


an ape ; if he live in the midst of honest citizens, he 
will become honest, when the precepts of his instruc- 
tors are not contradicted by the national manners. 
When maxims and examples equally concur to excite 
in men the desire of talents and virtue; when the 
citizens regard vice with horror, and ignorance with 
contempt, they will be neither fools nor knaves ; the 
idea of happiness being connected in our minds 
with that of merit, and thie love of felicity will compel 
us to the love of virtue. 

When I see honours heaped on those who have ren- 
dered themselves useful to their couniry ; when I meet 
with nonebut discerning citizens, and hear none butho- 
nest discourses, I learn to be virtuous, if [ may so say, 
as we learn our native language without perceiving it. 

In 


_* 
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In every country, if we except the powerful, the 
wicked are those that the Jaws and instruction, have 
made so (S). 

I have shewn that the excellence of moral education 
depends on the excellence of government: I may say 

as much of corporeal education. Every wise goveru- 
ment endeavours to make the people not only virtuous, 
but strong and healthful, Such men are at once the 
most happy, and the most proper for the several em- 
ployments to which the interest of the state may ap- 
pointthem. Every sagacious government therefore 
will establish gymnastic exercises. 

With regard to the latter part of education, which 
consists in making men illustrious in the arts and sci- 
ences, it is evident that its perfection also depends on 
the sagacity of the legislature. When the instructors 
of mankind are divested of a superstitious reverence 
for ancient customs, and the spring of their genius is 
allowed to exert its full force ; when they are excited 
by the hope of rewards to improve the methods of in- 
struction, and invigorate the desire of emulation (9), ~ 
it is impossible, when encouraged by such hope, that 
intelligent masters, who have acquired the habit of 
managing the minds of their pupils, should not soon 
give to this part of education, already the most ad- 
yanced, all the perfection of which it is susceptible. 

Good or bad education, is almost entirely the work 
of the laws. But, it will be said, how much know- 
ledge is necessary to frame such as are good ? Less 
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than is imagined. It is sufficient for this purpose 
that the minister have the interest and desire to make 
‘such laws. Suppose, however, the legislature should 
want information, every virtuous and intelligent citi- 
zen would lend him assistance: good .laws would then 
be made, and the obstacles that oppose the progress of 
instruction would be removed. 

But are things that are doubtless easy in weak and 
rising societies, whose interests are simple, practicable 
in such as are rich, powerful, and numerous ? How 
can the unlimited desire of man for™ power be there 
restrained? How can the projects of the ambitious, 
who are leagued to enslave their fellow-citizens, be 
there prevented? and lastly, how constantly and effi- 
caciously oppose that colossal and despotic power, 
which, founded on the contempt of talents and virtues 
causes the people to epg in indolence, fear, and 
misery ? 

In too extensive empires there is perhaps but one 
method of resolving, in a durable manner, the two- 
fuld problem of an excellent legislation, and a perfect 
education ; which is, as Ihave already said, to divide 
those empires into a certain number of federative re- 
publics, which will be defended by their smallness 
against the ambition of their fellow-citizens, and by 
their confederation against the ambition of their 
neighbours. 

I shall not extend this question further. What I 
proposed in this section was to give clear and simple 

ideas 
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ideas of corporeal and moral education ; to determine - 
the several sorts of instruction that should be given to 

men, to citizens, and to citizens of particular profes- 
sions : to point out the reformations that should be 

made in governments, and the-obstacles that now op- 

pose the science of morality ; and lastly, to show that 

these obstacles being removed, the problem of an ex- 

cellent education will be almost entirely resolved. 

I shall finish this chapter with the following obser-» 
vation, which is, that to throw more light on so impor- 
tant a subject, it is necessary to be well acquainted 
with man ; | 

To determine the extent of the faculties of his under; 
standing ; 

To shew the springs by which he is moved, and the 
manner in which those springs are put in action; — 

And lastly, to hint to the legislature new means of 
improving the great work of the laws. : 

If on these different subjects I have published some 
new and useful truths, [ have fulfilled my undertaking ; 
and have a right to the esteem and acknowledgment 
of mankind. . 

Among the great number of questions estas of 
in this work, one of the most important was to deter- 
mine whether genius, virtue, and talents, to which 
nations owe their grandeur and felicity, were the effect 
of the difference of nourishment and temperament ; 
in short, of the difference of the organs of the five 


senses, over which the excellence of ee laws and ad- 
26 2 ministration 
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ministration have no influence ; or if the same genius, 
the same virtues, and the same talents were the effect 
‘of education, over which the laws and the form of go- 
vernment are all powerful. 

If I have proved the truth of the latter assertion, 
it must be allowed that the happiness of nations is in 
their own hands, and that it entirely depends on the 
greater or less interest they take in improving the sci- 
ence of education. 

To assist the reader’s memory, I shall conclude this 
work by a recapitulation of the several principles on 
which [ have founded my opinion; the reader will 
thereby the more readily estimate its probability. 





RECAPITULATION. 


» 


Arrsr having in the Introduction to this work said 
a few words on its importance, and on the ignorance 
of mankind relative to the true principles of education, 
and lastly, of the dryness of the subject, and the diffi- 
culty of treating it, 1 have examined, 


SECTION 1. 


« Whether education, necessarily different in diffe- 
“ rent men, be not the cause of that inequality of un- 
« derstandings hitherto attributed to the unequal per- 
“ fection of their organs.” 


Te? 
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To this purpose I have inquired at what age the 
education of man begins, and who are his instructors. | 

Isee that man is the pupil of every object which 
surrounds him, of all the positions in which chance 
has placed him, in short, of every incident that happens 

to him. 

That these objects, positions, and incidents are not 
exactly the same for any two persons, and consequently 
no two receive the same instructions. 

That if it were possible for two men to have the 
same objects before their eyes, these objects not strik- 
ing them at the precise moment when their minds are 
in the same situation, will not, in consequence, excite 
in them the same ideas: therefore the pretended uni- 
formity of instruction received, either in the schools 
or in the paternal house, is one of those suppositions 
whose impossibility is proved by facts, and by the in- 
fluence that chance, independent of instructors, has, 
and always will have, on the education of childhood 
and youth. 

These matters settled, Iconsider the extreme extent 
of the power.of chance, and I examine, 

. Whether illustrious men do not frequently owe to it 
their taste for a particular sort of study, and conse- 
quently their talents and their success in that study. 

If the science of education can be perfected with- 
out restraining the bounds of the empire of chance, 

If the contradictions at present perceived among all 
the precepts of education, do not extend the empire of 


chance, 
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If these contradictions, of which I have given some 
examples, ought not to be regarded as effects of the 
“opposition that is found between the religious system 
and that of the public prosperity. 

If religions might not be rendered less destructive 
of the “nidea felicity, and founded on pee more 
conformable to the general interest. 

What those principles are. 

If they might not. be established by an intelligent 
piince. 

lf among the false religions there are not some 
whose worship has notbeen less opposite to the welfare 
of society, and consequently to the improvement of 
the science of education. ; 

If agreeably to these several examinations, and on 
the supposition that all men have an equal aptitude to 
understanding, the mere difference in their education 
ought not to preduce a. differeuce in their ideas and 
their talents. Hence it follows, that the inequality in 
understanding cannot be regarded, in men commonly 
well organised, as a demonstrative proof oftheir un- 
equal aptitude to acquire it. 

I have examined, . 


-SECTION IT, 

“fall men, commonly well organised, have not an 
“ equal aptitude to understanding !” 

I agree in the first place, that as all our ideas come 
to us by the senses, we ought to regard the mind or 
understanding either as the mere effect of the greater 


or 
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or less degree of perfection in the five senses; or of 
an occult and indeterminable cause, to which has been 
vaguely given the name of organisation, : : 

To prove the falsity of this opinion, we must have ~ 
recourse to experience, form a clear idea of the word 
Mind or Understanding and distinguish it from the 
soul. This distinction made, we must observe. 

‘On what cbjects the mind acts. . 

How it acts. 

If all its operations are not reducible to ‘the observ- 
ing of the resemblances and differences, the agree-. 
ments and disagreements that different objects have 
among themselves and with us ; and if, in consequence, 
all judgments formed on ‘corporeal objects are not 
‘mere sensations. i 

If it be not the same with judgments formed on 
_ideas.to which are given the names of abstract, collec- 
tive, Xc. fs 

If in every case to judge and compare can be any 
thing else than alternate inspection, that is to say, sen 
sation. 

If we can feel the impression of objects without 
comparing them with each other. . 

If such comparison does not suppose an interest 
to compare them. 

If that interest be not the sole and unknown cause 
of allour ideas, our actions, our pains, our ee 
and, inshort, our sociability. 

Whence I observe, that as this interest, in its last ana- 


lysis, takes its source in corporeal sens bility ; this 
2G 4 sensibility 
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sensibility is consequently the sole principle of human 
ideas and actions. 
> That there 1 is no rational motive for rejecting) this 
_ opinion. 

T hat this opinion, once demonstr ated and acknow- 
ledged as true, we must necessarily regard the inequa- 
lity of understandings as the effect 

Either of the unequal extent of the memory ; 

Or of the greater or less perfection of the five 
senses. 

That in fact, it is neither the extent of the memory, 
nor the extreme acuteness of the senses, that produces, 
and must produce the extent of the understanding. 

That with regard to the acuteness of the senses, men 
commonly well organised differ only in the degrees of 
their sensations. 

That this small difference Beas not change the re-+ 
Jation of their sensations to each other, and conse- 
quently has no influence over the understanding, which 
is not, and cannot be any thing else than a knowledge 
of the true relations which objects, have to each other, 

The cause of the different opinions of men. 

That this difference is the effect of the uncertain 
signification of words, such as 

Good, 

Interest, and 

Virtue. 

That if words were precisely Aefaed* and their de- 


\ 


finitions arranged in a dictionary, all the propositions 


of 
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of morality, polities, and metaphysics would become 
as susceptible of demonstration as the truths of geo- | 
‘metry. a 

That from the moment the same ideas are annex- 
edto the same words, all minds adopting the same 
principles, would draw from them the same conclu- 
sions. 

That it is impossible, as all objects appear to all men 
to have the same relations, for men by comparing ob- 
jects with each other, (either in the material world, as 
is proved by geometry, or in the intellectual world, 
which is proved by metaphysics), not to form the same 
conclusions. 

That the truth of this proposition is proved by the 
resemblance of the tales of the fairies, philosophic 
tales, and religious tales of all countries, and by the 
uniformity of impositions, employed every where by 
the ministers of false religions, to preserve and increase 
their authority over the people. 

From all these facts it results, that as the greater or 
less acuteness of the senses does not at all change the 
proportion in which objects strike us, all men, com- 
monly well organised, have an equal aptitude to un- 
derstanding. 

To augment proofs of this important truth, I have 
added a demonstration of it in the same section, by 
another series of propositions. I have shewn thatthe 
post sublime ideas, once simplified, are by the consent 

of 
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of all philosophers, reducible to. this clear proposition, 
that white is white, and black is black. 
® That every truth of this kind is comprehensible by . 
all understandings; and that therefore there is not 
any one, how great and general soever it.may be, which 
clearly represented, and disengaged from the obscu- 
rity of words, cannot be equally conceived by all men 
commonly well organised. Now to be equally able to 
comprehend the highest truths, is to have an equal 
aptitude to understanding, Such is the conclusion of 
the second section. 


SECTION 411. 

The object of this section is an inquiry concerning 
the causes to which the inequality of understandings is 
to be attributed. i 

These causes are reducible to two. 

The one is the unequal desire that men have of 

_ knowledge. 

The other, the diversity of positions in which chance 
places them; a diversity from which results that of 
their instruction, and their ideas. To shew that it is 
to these two causes only we ought to refer the diffe- 
rence and inequality of understandings, I have proved 
that most of our discoveries are the gifts of chance. 

That these same gifts are not granted to all. 

This distribution however is not so unequal as is 
imagined, : it 

That in this respect chance is less neglectful ai us, 

than 
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than we are, if I may use the expression, neglectful of 
chance. 

That in fact all men commonly well organised have 
an equal power of understanding, but that power is 
dead in them, when not put in action by some passion, 
sueh as the love of esteem, glory, &c. 

‘That men owe to such passions only-the attention 
proper to fecundate the ideas offered to them by chance. 

That without passions their minds might be re- 

garded in some measure as perfect machines, whose 
movement issuspended till the passions put in them in 
action. 

Hence I conclude, that the inequality of under- 
standings in men is the produce of chance, and of the 
unequal vivacity of their passions; but whether those 

-passions are the effects of the strength of tempera- 
-ment, is what I examine inthe following section. 


SECTION 1V. 

I there demonstrate, 

That men commonly well organised are susceptible 
of the same degree of passion. — 

That their unequal force is always the effect of the 
difference of situations in which chance has placed 
them. 

That the original character of each man, (as Pascal 
observes), is nothing more than theiproduce of his first 
habits: that man is born-without ideas, without passi- 
* ons, and without any other wants than those of hunger 
and thirst, and consequently without character: that 


he 
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he often changes it without any change in his organi- . 
sation : that those changes, independent of the greater 
or less acuteness of his senses, operate according to 
the changes that happen in his situation and ideas, 

That the diversity of characters depends solely on 
the different manners in which the sentiment of self- 
Jove is modified in men. . 

That this sentiment, the necessary’effect of corporeal 
sensibility, is common to all, and produces in all the 
Jove of power. 7 

That this desire produces envy, the love of wealth, 

of glory, importance, justice, virtue, intolerance, in 
short, all the factitious passions, whose several names 
mean nothing more than the different applications of 
the love of power.. 
\ This truth established, I shew, by a short genea- 
logy of the passions, that if the love of power be no- 
thing more than the mere effect of corporeal sensibi- 
lity, and if all men commonly well organised are sensi- 
ble, all are consequently susceptible of the sort of pas- 
sion proper to put in action the equal aptitude they 
have to understanding. 

But ean these passions be excited to an equal degree 
in all ? Of this we may be certain, that the love of 
glory may be exalted in man to the same degree of 
force as the sentiment of self-love; that the force of 
this sentiment is in all men more than suflicient to 
give them the degree of attention which the discovery 
of the sublimest truths requires ; that the human un- 

_ derstanding is consequently susceptible of perfecbili- 


ty 3 
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a 
ty; and lastly, that in men, commonly well organised, 
the inequality of talents can be nothing more than the 
effect of the difference of their education, in which 


difference I comprehend the situations in which chance 
has placed them. 


SECTION V. 


What I here propose is, to shew the errors and con- 
tradictions of those who adopt on this question prin- 
ciples different from mine, and refer the inequality of 
understandings to the unequal perfection in the or- 
gans of the senses. . 

No one has written better on this subject than M. 
Rousseau ; I therefore cite him for an example. I 
shew, that always contradicting himself, he sometimes 
regards understanding and character as effects of the 
diversity of temperaments, and sometimes adopts the 
contrary opinion. 

That it results from his contradictions on this sub- 
ject. 

That virtue, humanity, understanding, and talents 
are acquisitions. . 
~ That goodness is not the portion of man in his cradle. 

That the seeds of cruelty are in corporeal wants. 

That humanity is consequently in man always the 
produce of fear, or of education. 

That M. Rousseau, after his first contradictions, falls 
incessantly into others; that he believes, by turns, 
education to be useful and detrimental. 

+ ef 


* 
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Of the happy’use that might be made, in ene in- 
struction, of some of M. Rousseau’s ideas. 

That, according to this author, we must not suppose 
childhood and early youth to be without judgment. 

That the pretended advantages of maturé age over 
youth are imaginary. 

Of the eulogies given by M. ine to igno- 
rance; the motives that induced him: to become its 

apologist. 

That learning has never rcortibuted to the corrup- 
tion of manners; that M. Rousseau himself does not 
beliévei get 

Of the causes of the decline of empires ; that among 
these causes the improvement of thearts and sciences 
cannot be cited : 

And that their cultivation retards ne: ruin of a des- 
potic empire. 


SECTION VI. 


I here consider the several evils produced by igno- 
tance. 

I prove that ignorance is not destructive of effemi- - 
nacy. 

That it does not secure the fidelity of the subject. : 

That it determines the most Important questions 
without examination. 

That of luxury given as an example. 

I prove that this question cannot be resolved with- 
out comparing an infinity of objects with each other ; 

Without 
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Without first annexing precise ideas to the word 
lucury, and then examining ; 

If luxury may not be useful and necessary, and if 
it always suppose intemperance in a nation. 

Of the cause of luxury: ifit may not be itself the 
effect of those public calamities of which it is accused 
of being the author. 

If, to know the true cause of luxury, we must not 
go back to the formation of societies, and there trace 
the effects of the great increase of mankind. : 

Observe, if this increase does not produce among 
them a division of interest, and this division a too un- 
equal distribution of the national wealth. 

The effects produced by the too unequal partition of 
riches, and by their introduction into an empire. 

The good and bad effects of riches. 

The causes of the too great inequality of fortunes. 
The means of opposing the too rapid accumulation 
of wealth in the same hands. 

Of countries where money is not current. 

What are in those countries the productive princi- 
ples of virtue. 

Of countries where money is current. 

That money there becomes the common object of 
the desireof men, and the productive principle of their 
actions and their virtues. 

Of the period when, like ‘the sea, riches abandon 
certain countries. 


Of the state in which a nation then is. 
9 Ot 
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Of the stupefaction that takes place of the loss of 
riches. 

Of the several principles of activity in nations. 

Of money, considered as one of these principles. — 

OF the evils occasioned by the love of money. 

If, in the present state of Europe, the judicious ma- 
gistrate ought to desirea too hasty diminution of this 
principle of activity. . 

Thatit is not in luxury, but in its productive cause, 
that we ought to look for the destructive principle of 
empires. / 

If wecan use too much caution in examining See 
tions of this nature. 

If'in such questions the precipitate judgment of ig- 
norance do not frequently involve a nation in the great- 
est misfortunes. 

If in consequence of what has been said, we ought 
not to hate and despise the protectors of ignorance, and 
in general all those who, by opposing the progress of 
the human mind, impede the improvement of legisla- 
tion, and consequently the public happiness, entirely 
dependent on the goodness of the laws. 


SECTION VII. 


That it is the excellence of the laws, and not, as 
some pretend, the purity of religious worship, that can 
secure the happiness and tranquiiity of nations. 

Of the little influence which religions have on the 
virtue and felicity of nations. 


Of 
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' Of a religious spirit, destructive of the legislative 
spirit. | 

That a religion truly useful will force the: people to to 
become intelligent. 

That men do not act eohsiaiently with shite belief, 
but their personal advantage. 

‘That more consistency in their determinations would 
render the popish religion more detrimental. 

That speculative principles in general have little in- 
fluence on the conduct of men, who obey only the 
laws of their country and their interest. 

That nothing better proves the prodigious power of 
legislation than the government of the Jesuits. 

That it has furnished that religious order with the 
means of making kings tremble, and of executing the 
‘most atFocious enterprizés. 

~ Of atrocious en terprizes, 

That these enterprizes may betequally ispired by 
the passions of glory, ambition and fanaticism. 

The means of distinguishing the sort of passion that 
commands them. ; 

Of the time when the interest of the Jesuits urges 
them to great crimes. . 

Whatsect in France can oppose their enterprizes. 

That Jansenism alone is able to destroy the Jesuits. 

That without the Jesuits we should) never have 
known all the power of legislation. 
That, to carry it to perfection, it is necessary to 

VOLSII. - 2H have, 
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have, like St. Benedict, a religious order ; or, like 
Romulus or Penn, an empire or colony to found. 

That in every other situation the legislative genius, 
constrained by manners and prejudices already esta- 
blished, cannot soar sufficiently high, nor dictate those 
perfect laws whose establishment would give to nations 
the greatest happiness: possible. ; 

That to resolve the problem of the public felicity, 
we must previously know what constitutes the happi- 
ness of man. 


“a SECTION VIII. 


_* 


In what consists the happiness of individuals, and 
consequently the happiness of a nation, necessarily 
composed of the happiness of all the individuals? 

That to resolve this political problem, we must exa- 
mine if men can be equally happy in every condition, 
that is, fill up all the instants of their days in a manner 
equally agreeable. 

Of the employment of time. : 

That this employment is nearly the same in all pro- 
fessions. 8. 

That if empires are peopled with none but unfortu- 
nate persons, it is the effect of the imperfection of the 


2 laws, and the too unequal partition of riches. 


That the people may be made more easy, and this 
ease would moderate in them the excessive desire of 
riches. ; 


7 ‘Of 
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Of the several motives which at present justify that 
desire. 

_ That among tliese miotives the most powerful is the 
fear of disgust or weariness. F 

That the malady of disgust is more common and 
cruel than is imagined, 

Of the influence of disgust on the manners of a 
people and the form of their government. 

Of religion and its ceremonies, considered as a re- 
medy for disgust. : 

That the only remedies for this evil are lively and 
distinct sensations. 

Hence our love for eloquence, poetry, and all the 
pleasing arts, whose object is to excite sensations of 
that kind. 

Particular proofs of this truth. 

Of the arts of amenity ; their impression on the 
opulent idler ; they cannot free him from disgust. 

That the most opulent are in general the most dis- 
gusted, because they are passive in almost all their 
pleasures. 

That the passive pleasures are in general the most 
transient and most expensive. 

That consequently it is the rich who feel most for- 
cibly the want of riches. : 

That the rich man would be always moved without 
the trouble of moving himself. 

That he is without motive to divest himself of idle- 

2u 2 Nessy, 
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ness, fro which a moderate fortune necessarily fides 


other men. 

OF the association of the ideas of irtinesdh and. 
riches in our minds; that er association is the effect 
of education. : | 

Thata different education may produce a contrary: 
effect. A 

That then, without being equally rich and powerful, 
individuals may be, and’ think eee equally 
happy. 

Of the remote utility of these piiasiptia? 

That once convinced of this truth, men should no 
Jonger regard evil as inherent in the nature of society, 
butas afiaccident occasioned by the imperfection of 
their legislation. anes 


SECTION 1x, 

Of the possibility of tracing out a good plan of le- 
gislation. pei 

Of the obstacles which ignorance opposes to its puby 
lication. ; ; ‘ 

Of the ridicule that is thrown-on every'new idea, and 
every profound study of morality aod polities. 

Of the hatred. of igdorance for all reformation 
* OF the difficulty of making . goed laws.. 

+ Of the first questionsto be asked on: this sibjexts 

Of rewards ; that they never corrupt the» manners, 


of whatever kind they be, though:it were a luxury of 
pleasure. 


* Of 
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Of the luxury of pleasures : that every pleasure de- 
creed as a public acknowledgment, cherishes virtue, 
and makes the laws respected, whose destruction never 
is,as some pretend, the effect of the inconstancy of 
the human mind. | 
» Of the true causes of the changes that happen in the 
laws of nations. - 

That these changes proceed from the imperfection 
of those laws themselves, and from the’ negligence of 
administrations, who know not how to restrain the am- 
bition of neighbouring nations by the terror of their 
arms, nor that of their fellow-citizens by the sagacity 
of their regulations ; and who, besides being edu- 
cated in pernicious prejudices, favour an ignorance 
of truths whose publication would secure the public 
felicity. Sia: 

That the publication of the truth is never fatal but © 
to him by whom it is published. 

That a knowledge of it, useful to nations, never mo- 
lests their peace. 

That one of the strongest proofs of this assertion is 
the slowness with which truth is propagated. 

Of governments. ; 

That the happiness of the prince is not annexed in 
any government, as is imagined, to the misery of the 
people. 

That we owe the truth to mankind. 

That the obligation to declare it supposes the free 
use of the means of discovering it. 

Qn 3 That 
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That when nations are deprived of this bprty they 
are plunged in ignorance. . 
Of the evils produced by’ an indifference to the 
truth. : 

That the legislator is not, as some pretend, ever ob- 
liged to sacrifice the happiness of the present genera- 
tion to that of future generations. 

That such a supposition is absurd. 

That men oughtto be the more excited to the search 
of truth ; as being in general indifferent about it, they 
judge an opinion to be true or false, merely as it is 
their interest to believe it to be the one or the other, - 

That this interest will make them deny, on occasion, _ 
the truth of geometrical demonstrations. 

That it makes men esteem in themselves the cruelty 
they detest in others. 

That it makes them respect crimes. 

That it makes saints. 

That it proves to great men the superiority of their 
species over that of other men. : 

That it causes vice to be honoured in a protector. 

That the interest of the powerful commands more 
imperiously than the truth, in general opinions. 

That a secret interest has always concealed from 
the parliaments the conformity of thé morality of the 
Jesuits with that of popery. 

That interest makes men daily deny this maxim, 
* Do not to others what thou wouldst not they should 
do unto-thee.” 

That 
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That it prevents the priest, who is an honest man, 
. from seeing the evils produced by the Catholic religion 
and the projects of a sect that ts intolerant because it 
is ambitious, and regicidal because itis intolerant. 
Of the means employed by the church to subject 
nations, 

Of the time when the Catholic church will suffer its 
pretensions to lie dormant. 

Of the time when it will revive them. 

The pretensions of the church proved by right. 

The same pretensions proved by facts. 

OF the means of enchaining ecclesiastical ambition. 

That toleration which can alone restrain it, may, by 
enlightening the minds of men, secure the tranquillity 
and happiness of nations, whose characters are suscep- ° 
tible of all the forms that the law, the government, and 
especially public education can give them. 


SECTION X, 

Of the power of education, and the means of giving 
it the utmost degree of perfection. Of the obstacles 
to the progress of this science. 

Of the facility with which, these obstacles being 
removed, the plan of an excellent education might be 
traced out. s 

Of education, 

That it cau do every thing. 

‘That princes, like private persons, are the produce 
of their instruction. } 
Qu 4 That 
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That we canuot expect great princes without a 
great change in their education. 


Of the principal advantages. of a public over a pri- 


vate education. : 
A general idea of the corporeal education of man, 

' OF the time and situation in which man is suscep- 

tible of a moral education. 

Of. education relative to different professions. 

Of the moral education of man. — ¥ 

Of the obstacles to the perfection of this part of 
education. & 

The interest of the priest, the first obstacle.: 
| The imperfection of most governments, the second 
obstacle. 

That every important reformation in the moral part 
of education supposes a reformation. in the laws and. 
form of government. 

That this reformation made, and the obstacles that 
oppose the progress of instruction once removed, the 
problem of the best education possible will be resolved. 

What T propose in the four following chapters is ta 


prove the analogy of my opinions with those of Locke, - 
To shew all the importance and extent of the princi- - 


ple of corporeal sensibility. . 
To reply to the reproach of materialism and impiety. 
To shew all the absurdity of such accusations, and 

the impossibility of any intelligent moralists escaping, 
in this respect, the censures of the ecclesiastics. 
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“OF THE ANALOGY! OF MY PRINCIPLES WITH THOSE 
OF LOCKE. : 


Tur understanding is nothing more than the assem- 
blage of ourideas. ‘Our ideas, says Locke, come to 
us by the senses; and from this principle, as from 
mine, it may be concluded that our understanding is 
nothing more than an acquisition. 7 

To regard it as a mere gift of nature, or the effect 
of a particular organization, without being able to 
name the organ by which it is produced, is to bring 
back to philosophy the occult qualities ; it is to be- 
lieve without proof, and judge at a venture. : 

History and experience equally inform us that the 
understanding is independent of the greater or less 
acuteness of the senses ; that men of different con- 
stitutions are susceptible of the same passions and the 
same ideas. ; 

The principles of Locke, far from contradicting this 
opinion, confirm it; they prove that education makes 
us what we are; that men the more resemble each 
other as their instructions are more similar ; and con- 
sequently that a German resembles a Frenchman more 
than an Asiatic; and another German more than a 

Frenchman ; 
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Frenchman ; and, in short, if the understandings of 
men be very different, it is because none of them have 
the same education. j 

Such are the facts. on which I have Bompaced this 
work; I offer it with more confidence to the public, 
as ihe analogy of my principles with those of Locke 
assure me of their truth. . - 

If I were desirous of courting the protection of the 
theologians, I would add, that these principles are the 
most conformable to the ideas which a Christian ought 
to form of the justice of God. 

In fact, if the understanding, the characters, and pas- 
sions of men depend on the unequal perfection of their 
organs, and each individual were a different machine, 
how could the justice of heaven, or even that of 
earth, require the same effects from dissimilar ma- 
chines?) Would’God have given the same law to all, 
without granting them all the same means of fulfill- 
Ing it? 

If a refined and ‘delicate probity be that of precept, 
and if that kind of precept frequently suppose great 
intelligence, it follows, that all men commonly well or-_ 
ganized, must be endowed by the Divinity with an 
equal aptitude to understanding. 

_ Let it not be imagined, however, that I would main- 
tain the truth of my principles by theological argu- 
ments; I do not accuse as fanatics, those whose opi- 
nions on this subject are different from mine: to 
oppose them with other arms than those of reason, 

would 
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Analogy of the, author’s principles with Locke's. 











_ would be to wound the enemy behind whom | durst 
not look in the face. 

_ Experience and, reason are the only judges of my 

principles; were their truth demonstrated, 1 should 

‘not conclude that these principles ought to be imme- 
diately and universally adopted. The truth is always 
propagated slowly. The Hungarians believed in yam~. 
pires a long time after their non-existence had been 

demonstrated. The antiquity of an error renders it 
for a long time respectable. I therefore do not flatter 

myself with seeing the common race of men abandon, 
for my opinions, those in which they have been edu- 
cated, and which they respect. 

How many are there who, inwardly convinced of 


the fallacy of an opinion, still maintain it, because it 
is generally believed, and because they will not strag- » 
gle against public opinion! There are few sincere 
lovers of the truth, few who employ themselves earn- 
estly in the “search after it, and who embrace it 
wherever they find it. The man who would dare to 
declare himself the apostle of the truth, must centre 
all his happiness in the possession of it, 

Besides, to whom is it granted to perceive at once 
the truth of a new opinion? To a small number of 
young people, who having, at their entering the world, 
no fixed ideas,-chuse the most rational. Jtis for them 
and posterity that the philosopher writes. ‘The philo- 
sopher seés, in the perspective of futurity the time 
when an opinion that is true, but singular and little 

known, 
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Importance of the principle of corporeal sensibility. 
SSS 
known, shall become the common and general opi- 
nion. He Who cannot enjoy by anticipation the eu- 
logies of posterity, but desires impatiently the glory 
of the present day, should refrain from the search after 
truth: it will not offer’ itself to his inquiry. 
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OF THE IMPORTANCE AND EXTENT OF THE PRINS 
CiPLE OF CORPORKEAL SENSIBILITY. 


‘Waar isa science? A series of propositions which 
all relate to one general and original principle. Is mo- 
rality a science? Yes; if in corporeal sensation I have 
discovered the sole principle of which all the precepts 
of morality are the necessary consequences. It is an 
evident proof of the trath of this principle, that it 
explains all the modes of being of mankind, that it 
developes the causes of their understanding, their stu- 
pidity, their love, their hatred, their errors and con- 
tradictions. This principle ought to be the more easily 
and universally adopted, as. the existence of corporeal 
sensibility is a fact allowed by all, as the idea of it is 
clear, the notion distinct, the expression determinate, 
anc, lastly, as no error can mix itself with so simple 
an axiom, 

Corporeal 
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‘Corporeal sensibility seems to have been given to 
men as a tutelar angel, charged to watch incessantly 
over their preservation. Lat men be happy; tbis per- 
haps i is the sole view of nature, and the sole principle 
of mor ality. When the laws are good, private interest 
will never be destructive of that of the public: every 
one will be employed in pursuing’ his felicity ; every 
one will. be fortunate and just; because every one will 
perceive that his happiness depends upon that of 
his neighbour. 
In numerous societies where the laws are still imper- 
fect, if the villain, the fanatic, and the tyrant forget 
their duty, let death * strike the villain, the fanatic, 
the tyrant, and every enemy to the public welfare. 
Pieasure and pain are the bonds by which private 
interest may be always united with that of the nation: 
they both take their source from corporeal sensibility. 
_ The sciences of morality and legislation cannot there- 
fore be any ‘thing else than deductions from this simple 
principle: I may also add, that its developement ex- 
tends evento the several rules of the arts of amenity, 
whose object, as I have already said, is to excite sen- 
sations inus; and the more lively they. are (10), the 
more beautiful and sublime the work they produce! 
will appear. 
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* Our author doubtless means that they should receive the most 

condign punishment; but death, as I have elsewhere shewn, is not 

the mest condign punishment for atrocious crimes. T. 
Corporeal 
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Extent of the principle of corporeal sensibility. 
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Corporeal sensibility is man himself, and the princi- 
ple of all that he produces; so that his knowledge 
never extends beyond that of the senses ; all that is 
* not subject to them is inaccessible to his understanding. 

The scholastics however pretend, without their aid, 
to penetrate into the intellectual kingdoms : but these 
Sisyphi roll a stone that will incessantly fall back upon 
them. ~ What ‘is the produce of their vain decla- 
mations and eternal wranglings ? What do we find 
in their immense volumes? A deluge of words extend- 
ed over a desert of ideas. 

To what is the science of man reducible? To two 
sorts of knowledge : 

The one is that of the relation which objects have 
to him ; . 

The other, that of the relation which objects have ’ 
to each other.. 

Now what are these two sorts of knowledge, but two 
different developements of corporeal sensibility * ? 

My fellow-citizens may, after this work, see further 
and better than ldo. Ihave shewn them the principle — 
from which they may deduce the laws that are proper 
to establish their happiness. If its novelty: surprise - 


* If men regard the principle of corpereal sensibility as de- , 
structive of the doctrine tanght concerning the soul, they deceive 
themselves. If Ibe sensible, it is because I have a soul, a prin- 
ciple of lifeand sensation, to which you may always give what name 
you will. ; 
them, 
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them, and they doubt its truth, let them try to substi- 
tute for it, one whose existence shall be as’ universally 
acknowledged, of which they have as clear an idea, 
and fromwhich they can draw as great a number of 
consequences. If there be none such, let them then 
regard corporeal sensibility as the sole touchstone by 
«which, for the future, the truth or falsehood of each 
proposition in morality and politics is to be proved. 
Every proposition should be reputed false that cannot 
be deduced from this axiom. Error is the sole matter 
heterogeneous to trath. For the rest, I am not a le- 
gislator, and occupy but a small space in this universe : 
all that I am able to do for my fellow-citizens is to pre- 
sent them in this work with the sole principle of their 
knowledge. I have doubtless advanced nothing in this 
book conirary to true religion; but I have maintained 
the necessity of toleration: I have shewn the dangers 
to which the too great power of the priesthood equally 
exposes. both prince and people; I have pointed out 
the barrier that may be opposed to its ambition: I am 
therefore in their sight impious: but shall I appear so 
in the eyes of the publie? 
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Absurdity of the accusation of materialism and impiety. 
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(OF THE ACCUSATIONS OF MATERLALISM AND IM- 
PIETY, AND OF THEIR ABSURDITY. 


Tur hatred of the theologians may be dreaded at 
Paris and Lisbon ; but there are countries where that 
hatred isimpotent ; where the reproach of impiety is 
no longer regarded ; where every accusation of that 
kind is become ridiculous, and considered as a vague 
expression of monastic fury and stupidity. 

Of what impiety moreover can they accuse me ? 
have in no part of this work denied the Trinity, the 
divinity of Jesus, the immortality of the soul, the re- 
sutrection of the dead, nor even aay otber article of 
the popish creed: Lhave not ancretena in aby way at- 
tacked religion. 


1 


But the Jesuits have accused the Jansenists of ma-+ 
terialism ; ; they may therefore accuse me of it: be 
it so; I salt content myself with answering them, 


that they have no complete ideas of matter ; that they 
know nothing but body ; that the word hater Is as 
obscure to them as to me ; that we are in this respect 
equally ignorant, but that they are more fanatical. 

Every consistent book is regarded with horror uy 
the theologians, 
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* or Saedaat, desires to be powerful, 
x 





- ee “ae raison a si yeux n’est jamais Catholique.” 
2 _ Reason i is never Catholic in their eyes. * 


The hereditary enemies of every rational work, per- 


ae they, will anathematise this; yet have I said no 
evil of them that was not absolutely indispensible. I 
could have written after St. Jerome, that the church is 
the whore of Babylon: Ihave not doneit. Where I 
takepart against the priests, it is in favour of nations 


and of sovereigns. Where I plead the cause of tole-. 


ration, it is to prevent their committing new crimes, 

But, they will say, if toleration be established, "if the 
church model its conduct after that of Jesus, under 
what pretence can it imprison and burn citizens, assas- 
sinate princes, &c. thé church, then less dreaded, will 
be less respected. Now what signifies the example 
of Jesus ?. What the church desires is to be powerful. 
A proof of this 

Is the approbation it has given to the morality of the 
Jesuits ; . “ 

The title of Vice-God granted to its head , 

And, lastly, the belief of hisinfallibility, in spite of the 
express declaration of scripture, that every manis a liar. 

Would the priest, without the motive of ambition, 
~ have affirmed that the pope holds a middle rank be- 
tween God and man? Nec Deus, nec homo, quia neuter 
est, sed inter utrumque. Without a similar motive, 
would the pope have suffered himself to be treated as 
a demi-god? Would he have permitted Stephen Pa- 
tracenus to write, that in the pope resided all power 
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Arrogance of Popes, : 
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overall the powers of heaven andearth: In papa est 
omnis potestas, supra omnes potestates tam coli quam terre. 
Would Boniface VILL. in an assembly held at Rome 
on occasion of the jubilee, have said, I am pope and 
emperor, I have power over heaven and earth: Ego sum 
pontifer & imperator, terrestre ac celeste imperium habeo. 
Would the pope have approved the phrase in the 
common law, where he is called the Lord God? Do= 
minus Deus noster. Would Nicholas have boasted of 
having been called God by Constantine? Canon Satis 
evidenter, Dist. 96. Would the theologians have de- 
clared, in other canons, “ That the pope is as much 
“above the emperor, as pure gold is above base lead: 
« that the emperors receive their authority from the 
“pope, as the moon receives her light from the sun; 
é¢ that the emperors consequently will never be any 
“ thing else than moons*.” 
To conclude, would the priests, to justify their into- 
lerance, have made he Divinity an unjust, revengeful, 
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* One of the canonical doctors, with still greater boldness, said, 
Papa est supra me, extra me, papa est omnis & supra omnia ; 
papa est dominus dominantium, papa potest mutare guadrata ro- 
tundis ; that is, the pope is within me, and without me ; the pope 
is all, and aboveall; he is the lord of lords, and of a square he 
can make a circle. What proposition can be the mtore impious, 


if by the confession of the theologians, the Divinity cannot makea 
“stick without two ends. 
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The author anticipates the accusation of impiety. 








and wrathful tyrant? would they haye heaped on God 
all the vices of men *? | 
If every mean of acquiring power appear lawful to 
the priesthood, every obstacle opposed to the increase 
‘of that power must appear an impiety; I therefore 
am impious in their eyes. Now such is, in certain oe 
~ countries, the power of the priest over the prince, that | 
the former can at his pleasure irritate the latter against 
those very authors who defend the rights of his crown: 
how many devout souls moreover can they excite to : 





worry a writer ! 
Ihave read the story of the rose-coloured geese in 
Crebillon ; and in the world I {have always seen that 
amiable and devout troop guided by stupid, filthy, and’ 
‘iniquitous monks. The geese always think as he does ; 
they see impiety wherever he points it out to them. — 
This moreover is not the only reproach they will 
| make me; the slave and the courtier will accuse me of 
having spoken evil of arbitrary. power: I have cer- 
- tainly painted it in its true colours; but it was from a 
_— Jove to the people, and to princes Admales Every 





pg’ Few nations, say travellers, honour the devil under his true 
name ; but many honour him under that of God. Whena peo- 
ple adore a Being whose laws are incomprehensible, a Being that 
requires the belief of what is incredible, commands what is imprac- 
ticable, punishes a weakness with eternal torments, and damns men 
“for not doing what it is impossible they should do ; it is evident 
’ that such people, under the name of God, worship the devil. See 
a treatise on False aes from which I have taken this passage. 
| Q1a sovereign, 
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4 Contrast ofa limited and arbitrary monarchy. 
ann 
sovereign, as history proves, is either dependent on au 
army, if he bear the scepter of arbitrary power *, or 
dependent on the law, if he command a limited mo- 
narchy. Now of these two dependencies, which is the 
most desirable for the prince? In which is his. person 
the least exposed? The latter. 

The laws govern a free people. 
-. Denunciations, force, and atrocity govern a people 
of slaves; and among them internal intrigues and the 
caprice of the army frequently decide the life of the 
monarch, ~ ~ eg 

I shall not extend this subject any farther. 

In political subjects, a word is sufficient to inform 
mankind: it is not so in réligious matters ; the light 
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+ We may distinguish two’sorts of despotism ; the one of power, 
the otber:of practice: this new distinction is fruitful in conse- 
quences. A prince is a despot in power, when by the number of 
his troops, and the servility of the minds of the people, he has‘ac- 
quired the power necessary to dispose of the property, the life, 
and liberty of his subjects at his pleasure. 

_ As long as a prince does not use this power, as long as the people 
do not suffer, they think the government good, and remain uncon- 
cerned. : 

But if after having acquired the power to hurt, the prince put 
it in practice, and deprive the people of their properties, they are 
then irritated, they would throw off the yoke that galls them; 
but it is toc late: it is at the birth of that unlimited power that the 
evils they feel should have been stifled. 
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The minds of the devout are shut against instruction. _ 
De oe ie = - 5 
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of reason rarely enters the dwellings of the devout *. 
They may hereafter, when better instructed, at last ac- 


knowledge that a is no work exempt from _ ac- 
cusation of Hmpiery: 





‘* Aboulola, the most famous of the Arabic poets, had no opinion 
of the discernment of devotees, T he following is a translation of 
some of his stanzas. ee : . ; 

r “Issa i is come ; ; he has abolished the laws of Maussai. 

~ Mahomet has followed him ; ; he introduced prayers five times 
each day. | oe 
- His followers pretend that no other vil will come. 

_ They gies themselves in useless prayers from morning to 
nigkt ghee : ‘ 
Tell me now; “since you have lived under one of these laws, 
have you ‘enjoyed more sun and moon ? 

If you answer me impertinently, I shall lift up my voice , against 


yx you 3 but if you speak sincerely, I shall continue to speak quite 


gently, if : ¢ 

The Christians in their pursuits wander here and there, and the 
Mussulmans are quite out of their way. 

The Jews are nothing more than munmnies 5 and the magi of 
Persia are mere dreamers. 

~Thew orld i is divided into two classes of men * — 

- 'The one have understanding, but no religion, 

The other have, religion but no understanding, 
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OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY TOR ANY INTELLIGENT ‘Mo- 
RALIST TO ESCAPE ECCLESIASTICAL CENSURES. 


Waites a man defends ie rights of the people, fas" 
injures the interest of the shinee. which. seeks a pre- 


- tence to accuse him, and such pretence. it always, finds. 


“The scriptures are the book of God, and. their di- 
vers interpretations form the different sects of Chris- 
tians: it is therefore on the scriptures that the Hétesies 
are founded. F ARES 

Jesus favoured that of | ‘the Arians, when he ‘Said, 
« My father is greater than I.” Jesus changed all our 
ideas of the Divinity, when he seemed to regard him 
as the author of evil, and said im his prayer, “ Lead 
« ys nol into temptation.” Now if in the Lords 


prayer itself we meet with so extraordinary a propo- 


sition, in -what human work may not monastic hatred 
and malice discover heresy ? » If we write in favour of 
humanity, the sacerdotal interest becomes offended, 
and then we may cry out with the prophet, “ Deliver 
“ my work from iniquitous lips, and from a deceitful 
«tongue *.” If therefore they should deduce from 
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“* How many theological libels have been published against the 
this 
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Davie consequences aay. ‘pe drawn drom geometr ical pr apositiens: 















ork some apparently iol cone I should 
t be surprised. What God has not done in the 
scriptures, I have certainly. not done i in this book; I 
have not that absurd and blasphemous pride. What 


propogsten: is there in geometry itself from which, on 


occasion, some absurd and even impious consequence 


may not be deduced ?. 

A mathematical point, for Saccie has not.accord- 
ing to geometricians, either length, breadth, or depth: 
now if a line be composed of a certain number of 
points ; a surface of a certain number of lines; acube 

of a certain number of surfaces; and if a point. has 


‘no parts, there cannot exist either Jines, surfaces or 


cubes, bodies, or sensible’ objects; there can be no 
palaces that contain libraries, or any books that con- 
tain scriptures and revelations. 

If such be the immediate consequence of the defini- 
tion of a mathematical point, what book can be se- 


cure from the reproach of impiety? The system of 





- Treatise on the Mind! What was the author’s crime ? The dis, 


covering the secret of the church, which consists in debasing man- 
kind, in order to draw from them the most money and most re- 
spect possible. Some honest priests defen ded that work, but their 
number was too small; they had not a majority of voices among 
the clergy : it was, above all, the archbishop of Paris who urged 
the Sorbonne to rise against the book on the Mind, which they 
did not understand : it was the prophet Balaam, who, mounted on 
his ass, pressed forward without perceiving the spirit or angel that 
opposed him. 
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God grants a sufficient piace to all, sid ya con this ; 
sufficient grace will not suri cete cae de ebeurd: and 


impious contradiction! = GE geist 
In matters of veligron, eonsdgiientes ofened never to 
be inferred from principle. A man is not an infidel, 


ahs 


when he does not formally and positively deny apme 


article of faith. = btTY 


» Lf the monks and the priests will deign, like true— 


Christians, to interpret charitably, such passages as 
may chance to slip into a philosophic work,. ‘or will 
find nothing that is novorthodox. %  odEr < 

In this work [ have pleaded the cause of toleration, 
and consequently of humanity : but is a man an atheist 
because he is humane? 

If I would have paid less regard to reason perhaps, 
after the example of the Jansenists, I should have sub- 


mitted this work to the decision of the first council, _ 


and have begged the readers to have seen with their 
eyes, and have judged with their reason. Of this I 


can assure the reader, that in composing this book, 


my object has been to secure the happiness of nations, 
and the lives of sovereigns. If I have wounded eccle- 


- siastical pride, it was because, like Lucian, “ I better 


“liked to displease in speaking the truth, than to 

“please by relating fables,” 
Though some errors should be discovered in this 
work, I shall always bear myself this testirhoay, that 
1 have 











_ and wish ill to their country. 





‘nations. “Who Mes can be my ern ne “ will 
rise up against me? They alone who hate the truth, 
For the rest, if the pa- 
pist calumniate me, I shall cry with the pre 
“ them curse mé, but do thou Lord bless me.” 

_ What I have in particular to inform the clergy of 
Peicet is, that their immoderate and ridiculous fury 
against letters, renders them suspected and odious to 
Europe. 
truths or errors. 
name of the author, persecute truth itself? In 


A man writes a book, that book is full of 
In the first case, why under the 
he 
other case, why punish in a writer, errors that are 
evidently involuntary ? ‘Whoever does not write for 


ot 


‘hire, or to please a party, can propose to himself no- 
thing but glory as the reward of his labours. Now 


glory is always attached to the truth: if by searching 


_ after it 1 fall into an error, the oblivion in which my 


name and my work will be planged will be my punish- 
ment, and the only punishment [ shall deserve, If 
men would have death to be the punishment of a du- 


bious or false judgment, what writer could be secure 


of his life? and who shall throw the first stone? What 
do the priests propose by requiring the punishment of 
an author? If they pursue an error with fire and 
sword, they give it credit. 
with the same rancour, they rendey its propagation 
more rapid. What has the conduct of the Popish 

1 clergy 


If they pursue a truth 


het, “ Let 





























ees hitherto ‘pro’ d? Tareas 

and always will be, persecutors of the o truth. De. 
moderation would doubtless become beatae N 
deration. is at all times” decent 3 but it is. even. neces- 
sary inan age when cruelty irritates the minds of men, 
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NOTES ON SECTION -X. : 





San NOTES. 





1. (Page 410.) Ts what may the, science of education be re- 
duced? To the means of compelling mankind to acquire those 
virtues and talents which we require in them. | Is there any thing 
impossible to education? No. 

Does a‘ child of the village fear spectres, and you would dispel 


that fear inhim? Leave him ina wood, with the paths of which he | 


is acquainted ; follow him without his perceiving it, and let him 
return to the house alone. After three or four walks he will see 
no more spectres in the wood ; he will have acquired by habit 
and necessity all the courage — with which they, i ete young 
Peasant. 7 

_ 2. (p. 411.) If pateats were to interest themselves as Sony as 
Ahey pretend, in the education of their children, they would cer- 
tainly take more care of them, Whom would they chuse for 
nurses ? Women, who being previously divested, by intelligent 
persons, of their ridiculous tales and maxims, would be qualified 
to correct the faults of the most tender infancy. Parents would 
take care that their sons, after being attended, till six years old, by 
women, should then enter the houses of public instruction, where, 
far from the dissipations of the world, they should remain till se- 


--venteen or eighteen years old ;_ that is, till the time Ley enter the 


world, and there receive the education of men: an education 
doubtless the most important, but entirely dependent on the soci- 
eties they frequent, the situations in which they are ‘placed, and 

the form of government under which they live. | 
bit (p. 414.) If violent exercises fortify not only the body, but 
also 
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NOTES ON SECTION X, 
- c 
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also the temperament, it is s perhaps because they retard in man the 
prematnre gratification of certain pleasures. 

"It is not the reproaches ofa mother, or the sermons of a curate, 
but fatigue alone that can damp the fierce desires of youth. 

“The more a young man perspires, the more animal spirits he 
exhausts in the exercises of the body and the mind, the less his 
imagination will be heated, the less inclination he will have to 
love. 

Perhaps the excessive love of women in Asia, i is the effect of the 
idleness of body and mind with those people. It is certain, that 
in Canada, the savage, daily exhausted by hunting and fishing is in : 
general little sensible to pleasure. The tardy love of wotnen 
among the ancient Germans was doubtless the effect of the same 
cause. M. Rousseau, p. 144. vol. iii. of Emilius, highly extols 
the continence of that people, and regards it as the cause of their 
yalour, I make, as well as M. Rousseau, great account of conti- 
nence 3 but I do not agree with him that it pe mother of 
courage. 

Fable and history inform us that Hercules, Theseus, Achilles, 

~ Alexander, Mahomet, Henry IV. marshal Saxe, &c. were brave, 
but not chaste. Among the monks there are some who are very 
chaste, but few that are brave. 

When speaking of the love of wemen and the Socratic love, the 
wise Plutarch examines which of them most excites men to. great 
actions, and mentions on the subject the ancient heroes ; he js 
clearly of a different opinion from M,. Rousseau. We, may then 
conclude, after Plutarch and history, that courage is not the ne- 
-cessary consequence of chastity. bang 

To conclude, I do not preserve less respect for this virtue than 
that which many people also have for a chastity of ideas very difs 
ferent. Nothing is more imprudent in the eyes of a Mahometan 
woman than to see a, German, Italian, or French woman going to 
her deyotion with a bare face. : : 

4, ¢p, 426.) There have been, it is said, desple who have had 

their 
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their property incommon; and there are some who highly extol 
thiscommunity of property: there are no happy people, they say, 
but those without property. They.cite for example the Moses ees 
ans, and ‘Tartars, and Spartans. a 

With regard to the Scythians and Tartars, they always preserved 
the property of their cattle, and in that property consisted all their 
wealth. As to the Spartans, we know théy had slaves, and that 
each of them possessed one of the 39000 portions of land that com- 
posed the territory of Lacedemon or Laconia: the Spartans 


» therefore had property. 


However virtuous they may have been, history informs us that, 
like other men, the Lacedemonians would reap without sowing, 
and that they consequently obliged the Helotes to cultivate their 
grounds. ‘Those Helotes were the negroes of the republic: they 
fertilised the earth. Hence the want of wee and perhaps the 
necessity of war. 

Wetherefore see, even by the: Lacodemonian form of govern- 
ment, that the free part of the inhabitants could not be happy but 
at the expence of the others; and that the pretended community 
of propérty among the Spartans, could not, whatever some pretend, 
operate the miracle of universal felicity. 

Under the government of the Jesuits, the inhabitants of Paraguay 
cultivated the land in common, and with their own hands. Were 
they the more happy ? I doubt it 5 and the indifference with which 
they received the account of the destruction of the order justifies 
this doubt. These people, without property, were without energy, 
and without emulation. But could not the hope of glory and im- 
portance animate their minds? No: glory and importance are 
among the means of acquiring real pleasures. Now what plea- 
sure, in those countries, could one enjoy more than another? 

When we consider the kind, and the small number of societies 
in which the community. of property has been practised, we inust 
always suppose that some secret obstacles obstruct the formation as 
well as the happiness of such societies. Io form a just judgment 
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on this question, we shaald examine, with the utmost attention, if 
the existence of such a society be equally possible in every situa- 
tion, and to this end consider it, ‘ 

1. In an Island. 

2. Ina country divided by fase desitta: and ib scuaied by im- 
mensé forests, whose conquest for that reason would be equally 
difficultand undesirable. 

- 3. In acountry where the inhabitants, EKER: likethe Tartars 
Ay their herds, can always: escape the pursuit ofan enemy. 

. Ina country coy ered with cities, and surrounded by powerful 
bits and see; in the last place, if in this situation (doubtless 
- the most common) this society can preserve that degree of emula- 
__ tion, understanding, and courage, necessary to resist a people whe 

are proprietors, learned and intelligent. A 

I shall not further investigate a question whose truth or fallacy 
the less affects my subject: as wherever the community of goods 
is not established, property ought to be sacred. 

5. (p. 430.) Is the right of bequeathing property by will useful 
or detrimental to society ? This is a. problem not yet resolyed. 
This right, say. some, is aright of property of which a citizen 
cannot be legally deprived. Every man, say others, has, during 
his life; the right of disposing of his property at his pleasure ; but 
at his death he ceases to be a proprietor. ‘The dead have nothing. 
‘The right of transferring his property to this or that person may 
have been conferred on him by law. Now supposing this right to 
occasion an infinity of legislations, and that all things considered, it 
was found more detrimental than useful to society, who can deny 
that society the right of changing a law which it finds mischievous. 
~ 6. (ibid.) The will of man is vagrant, say the laws, and yet 
those laws ordain the indissolubility of marriage.’ What contra- 
diction! and'what follows from it? The misery of a great number 
of married people. Now misery begets hatred between them, and 
hatted frequently the most atrocious crimes, But what gave oc- 

casion 








casion to the indissolubility of marriage? The profession of the 
husbandmen, which was exercised by the first of mankind. 


In this state, the daily and reciprocal ‘assistance which the mar- _ 


tied required of each other, lightened the yoke of marriage. 
While the husband tilled the field; the wife fed the poultry, led 
the cattle to water sheared the sheep, prepared the dinner. of her 
husband, children, and domestics ; the man’and wife thus occu- 
_pied with the same object, that is, the improvement of their land, 
were seldom together, and consequently free from a disgust of 
each other: it therefore is not wonderful that the husband and 
wife being always inaction, and always necessary to each other, 
should sometimes be even fond of their indissoluble contract. 


If it be not the same with the priest, the soldier, and the magis- | 


trate, itis because in these professions the husband and wife are 
less necessary to each other. In fact, of what use can a wife be 
to a husband in the functions ofa mufti, a visir, a cadi, &c.? A 
wife with them is nothing more than an article of luxury and plea- 
sure. Such are the causes that among different nations have mo- 
dified the union of the two sexes in an infinity of different man- 
ners. ‘There are countries where men have many wivesand many 
concubines ; in other countries they do not marry till after three 


or four years of trial; and there are other countries where women 


are in common, or where the union of mam and wife does not last 
longer than they love each other: now let us suppose that in the 
establishment of a new form of marriage, the legislature, freed. 
from the tyranny of prejudices, and custom, ‘should propose for 
‘its sole object the public good, and the greatest happiness of the 
manand wife; and not content with promoting divorces, should 
investigate the means of rendering the conjugal union the most 
delicious possible; these means found, the form of marriage 
_ would become invariable : for no one can-have a right to substi- 
tute less beneficial for more beneficial laws, to diminish the sum 
of the national happiness, or even to oppose the complaints of in- 
dividuals, when their pleasures are not incompatible with the hap- 
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piness of the majority. But whence comes it that this important 
problem has not yet been resolved ? Because nations being ob- 
stinately attached to their customs, will not change them but 
when forced to it by absolute necessity. Now, however bad the 
present ‘for m of marriage ‘may be, yet societies subsist, though 
they subsist less happily, and the-idleness of legislatures rests con- 
tented. 

7. (p: 432.) The want of the social virtues may be perceived 
even by child] hood itself. Would we deeply engrave in the me- 
~ mory of achild the principles of justice ; let a tribunal be erected 
for that purpose in every" “college, where the children themselves 

may judge the differences that arise between them ; let the sen- 
tences of this little tribunal be carried by appeal before the master, 
and by him be corrected or confirmed, according as they are just 
or unjust, Let him be employed to commit such injuries or of- 
fences against the pupils as will be difficult to be proved and will 
oblige the plaintiff to reflect on his cause in order to support it, 
and the tribunal of children to reflect in order to judge it properly. 

The pupils by this method being obliged to reflect perpetually 
on the precepts of justice will soon acquire clear ideas of it. It 
was by a method nearly similar to thisthat M. Rousseau gave to 
his Emilius the first notions of property. Nothing can be more 
ingenious than this method, and yet itis neglected. Had M. Rous- 
seau made this discovery only, I should have numbered him among 
the benefattors of humanity, and have willingly erected to him 
the statue he demands. ° 

Sufficient attention is not paid to the forming the judgment of 
children. When we have charged their memory with an infinity 
of little facts, we are satisfied. What follows? The child isa 
prodigy of loquacity, and the mana prodigy of nonsense. 

To form the judgment of a pupil, what should be done ! Make 
him first reason on what concerns him personally. As his under- 
standing expands, he should be made to apply it to more impor- 
tant objects For this purpose, the plan of the laws and customs 
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of different people should be laid before him ; he should be made 
to judge of the sagacity and the folly of those customs and lavs 
and at last made to weigh their perfection orimperfection by the 
balance ofthe greatest happiness and greatest interest of a republic. 
It is by meditating on the principle of national utility that a child 
acquires just and general ideas of morality ; his mind moreover 
being exercised by these grand objects, becomes more adapted ta 
eyery sort of study. - eS LO 

_ The more easy application becomes, , the more force the mind 
Z acquires. A child cannot be too early accustomed to the fatigue of 
attention ; and to make him contract the habit of it, we should, 
whatever M. Rousseau may say, sometimes have recourse to fear. 
It is by jnst and severe masters that the best scholars are in general 
formed. The child, like the man, is moved only by the hope of 
pleasure and the fear of pain. If the child be yet sensible to plea- 


sure, unsusceptible of the love of glory, and without emulation 5 * 


it is the fear of punishment alone that can fix his attention. Fear 
is, in public education, a resource to which masters ‘are indispen- 
sibly obliged to recur, but which they ought to manage with pru- 
dence. i 

8. (p. 449.) Under every .government where I cannot be happy 
put by the misery of others, I shall be wretched. ‘There isno re- 
medy for this evil but by a reformation in the government. But 
what means are there to make the people consent to this refor- 
mation, and acknowledge the iniquity of their laws? How can 
you make the blind see? Men may indeed be instructed by 
pooks; but the greatest part of them do not read: they may also 
be informed by preaching, but the people in power forbid preach- 
ing against vices which they imagine to be advantageous to them- 
‘selves. The difficulty of instructing the people in their real inte- 
rest, from the opposition of governments to every wise reforma- 
tion must therefore eternise their errors. 

9. (ibid.) If the study of the Latin languages were as highly 


useful as perhaps it is insignificant, and we would, in the least time . 
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possible, engrave all its words i iS the mind of a child, what should , 
be done? Place him among people who speak nothing but 
Latin. If a mariner; cast by a tempest on an island, of whose lan- 
guage he is ignorant, learns to speak it soon, it is because he has 
want and necessity for masters. Now if a child be placed as 
neatly as may be in the same circutnstances,. he will learn more 


Latin in two years, than he will learn at college in ten. 


10..(p 477.) Why in poetry does the beautiful in sentiment and 


"images strike more generally than the beautiful in ideas? Because 


men have sensibility before they have discernment; that is, they 
receive sensations oie tiey compare bai with each other. ~ 
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